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THE LIVES OF THE NOBLE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS 

The most of them compared together by that 
grave learned Philosopher and Historio- 
grapher Phitarch of Cheronea 

THE LIVES OF - 

AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

Truly the fable of Ixion was not ill-devised The 
against amtntious persons : who embracing a cloud Y"- 
for the goddess Juno, begot (as it is said) the 
Centaurs. For even so ambitious men, embracing 
glory for the true image of vertue, do never any act 
that is good nor perfect: but being carried away 
with divers fancies, and followiiig others' humours 
with desire to please the people, they may as the 
herdmen in the tragedy of Sophocles (speaking of 
their cattle) say : 

We wait upon their blasts, though we their masters b^, 
And wheresoever they become, there also follow we. 

Such indeed are they compared to, that govern 
common weals, ai^er people^s lust and fancy : who 
doubtless are as their servants obedient at call, 
because they only may enjoy the glorious title and 
name of an officer. For like as in a ship the 
mariners that stand in the prow, do better see 

VIII A 



2 PLUTARCH'S LIVES 

Ifflfflode- before them, than the pilots that steer the helm in 
"*te the poop, and yet look always back unto them to 
^ verv *^ ^^^* ^®y command : even so, they that govern 
dange? in the commonwealth for honour's sake, are no 
0U8 better than honourable slaves of the people, having 
no more but the bare name of a governor. But 
indeed, the perfect good and honest man should 
never covet outward glory, but as a mean to bring 
him to noble attempts, whereby he might procure 
the better credit of his doings. And for a young 
man that coveteth honour by vertue, give him leave 
a little to glory in his well-doing: for as Theo- 
phrastus sayeth, Vertue buddeth and flourisheth in 
youth, ^and taketh fast root by praises given, as wit 
and courage groweth in them. But overmuch praise 
is dangerous in every person, but chiefly in ambi- 
tious governors. For if they be men of great power, 
it makes them commit many desperate parts : for 
they will not allow that honour proceeds of vertue, 
but that honour is vertue it self. But indeed they 
should say as Phocion did unto Antipater, that 
requested an unlawful matter of him : Thou canst 
not, said he, have Phocion a friend and flatterer both. 
This, or the very like, may be said unto the people : 
You cannot both have one, a maister and a servant, 
that can command and obey together. Or else the 
mischief spoken of in the tale of the dragon must 
needs happen, which was: the tail on a time fell 
out with the head, and complained, saying, It would 
another while go before, and would not always come 
behind. The h^ad granted the tail, which fell out 
very ill for it, not knowing how to guide the head, 
and besides that the head thereby wa^ tormented 
every way, being compelled against nature to follow 
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that part and member, which could neither hear, Plutarch 
nor see how to guide it. The like matter have we excnscth 
seen happen unto many, which in the adminis- ™^ . . 
trauon of the commonwealth, did seek to please the 
humours of the multitude. For when diey hare 
once put their heads under their girdles to please 
the common people, which without cause and reason 
do soon rebel: they can by no possible means 
afterwards bridle their fury and insolency. Now 
the reason that made ua to enter into discourse 
against the ambition and vainglory amongst the 
people : was the consideration I had of their great 
power, remembering the misfortunes of Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchi : both of the which coming of 
a noble house, and having been marvellous well 
brought up, and managing also the affairs of the 
commonwealth with a good desire, were notwith-* 
standing in the end castaway: not so much through 
covetousness of glory, as for fear of dishonour, 
which came also of no base mind. For they 
having received great pleasures and friendships of 
the people, were ashamed to be indebted to them, 
and therefore earnestly sought to exceed the people 
in good-will, by new decrees and devices, which 
they preferred for common benefit : and the people 
also for their parts contended to honour them the 
more, by how much they strived to shew them- 
selves thankful. So with like strife on either side, 
they to gratify the common people, and the people 
also to honour them, were so unwares entangled 
with publick causes, that they could no more follow 
the common proverb, which sayeth : 

Although our deeds dissent from equity 
Yet can we not desist with honesty. 
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8 PLUTARCWS LIVES 

Agphi Howbeit Lytander the ton of Libys, and Mandro- 
goeth clidas the son of Ecphanes, and Agesilans also, 
* red greatly commended his noble desire, and persuaded 
him to go forward withal. This Lysander was of 
great authority and estimation amongst them in the 
city, Mandroclidas was also very wise, and careful 
about any matter of counsel, and with his wisdom 
and policy, yery valiant : Agesilaus in like manner, 
the king's uncle, and an eloquent man, was very 
effeminate and covetous, and yet prickt forward to 
give his furtherance to this attempt as it appeared, by 
his son Hippomedon, who was a noble good soldier, 
and could do very much, by means of the love apd 
good-will the young men did bear him. But in- 
deed, the secret cause that brought Agesilaus to 
consent unto this practice, was the greatness of his 
debt which he owed, of the which he hoped to be 
discharged by changing of the state and common- 
wealth. Now when Agis had won him, he sought 
by his means to draw his mother also unto the 
matter, which was Agesilaus' sister. She could 
do very much by the number of her friends, fol- 
lowers, and debtors in the city, by whose means 
she ruled the most part of the affairs of the city 
after her own pleasure. But the young man 
Hippomedon making her privy unto it, at the first 
she was amazed withal, and bade him hold his 
peace if he were wise, and not meddle in matters 
unpossible and unprofitable. But when Agesilaus 
had told her what a notable act it would be, and how 
easily it might be brought to pass, with marvellous 
great profit: and that King Agis began also to strain 
her with great entreaty, that she should willingly depart 
with her goods to win her son honour and glory : 
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Afi^' who desired nothing but alteration, he durst not 
law openly speak against him, but secretly he did the 
best he could to hinder Agis' practice, talking with 
the magistrates of the city, and accusing Agis unto 
them, he told them how he did offer the rich men's 
goods unto the poor, the division of their lands, and 
the abolishing of all debts, for reward to put the 
tyranny into his hands, and that thereby he got him 
a strong guard unto himself, but not many citizens 
unto Sparta. This notwithstanding. King Agis 
having procured Lysander to be chosen one of the 
Ephors, he presently preferred his law unto the 
council. The articles whereof were these : That 
such as were in debt, should be cleared of all their 
debts, and that the lands also should be divided 
into equal parts : so that from the valley of Pallene 
unto Mount Taygetus, and unto the cities of Malea 
and Sellasia, there should be four thousand five 
hundred parts, and without those bounds, there 
should be in all the rest, fifteen thousand parts, the 
which should be distributed unto their neighbours 
meet to carry weapon : and the rest unto the natural 
Spartans. The number of them should be re- 
plenished with their neighbours and strangers in 
like manner, which should be very well brought up, 
and be able men besides to serve the common- 
wealth : all the which afterwards should be divided 
into fifteen companies, of the which, some should 
receive two hundred, and others four hundred men, 
and should live according to the old ancient in- 
stitution observed by their ancestors. This law 
being preferred unto the Senate, the Senators grew 
to divers opinions upon it. Whereupon Lysander 
himself assembled the great council of all the people, 
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and there tpake unto them himself, and Mandro- 
clidasy and Agesilaus also, praying them not to maketh 
suffer the honour of Sparu to be trodden under- ^8roo<ls 
foot, for the vanity of a few : but that they would 
remember the ancient oracles of the gods, warning 
them to beware of avarice, as of the plague and 
destruction of the commonwealth : and of the late 
oracle also brought unto them, from the temple of 
Pasipha^. The temple and oracle of Pasiphae, was 
^rnous at the city of Thalamic : and some say, that 
Pasipha^ was one of the daughters of Atlas, which 
was gotten with child by Jupiter, and was delivered 
of a son called Ammon. Other think that it was 
Cassandra, one of King Priamus' daughters that 
died there, which was surnamed Piasipha^, because 
she gave all the answers and oracles of things to 
come. But Phylarchus writeth, that Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas, flying from Apollo that would 
have ravished her, was turned into a laurel tree, 
and honoured by Apollo with the gift of prophecy. 
So, they said that this oracle of the god com*- 
manded them, that the Spartans should again return 
unto their former ancient equality, stablished first 
by Lycurgus* law. When every man -else had 
spoken. King Agis rising up, briefly speaking unto 
the people, said : That he would bestow great 
contributions for the reformation of this common- 
wealth, which he was desirous to restore again. 
For first of all, he would make common all his 
arable and pasture he had, and besides that, he 
would add too six hundred talents in ready money, 
and so much should his mother, grandmother, 
kinsmen and friends, all the which were the richest 
and wealthiest in Sparta. When the people heard 
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what he said, they maryelled much at the noble 
resisteth mind of this young king, and were very glad of it, 
P^^ saying: That forthreehundreth years' space together, 
^ the city of Sparta had not so worthy a king as he. 
But Leonidas contrarily assayed with all his power 
he could to resist him, thinking with himself, that 
if King Agis' purpose took place, he should also be 
compelled to do as he did, and yet he should have 
no thanks, but King Agis: because that all the 
Spartans indifferently should be compelled to make 
their goods in common, but the honour should be 
his only that first began it. So he asked Agis, 
whether he thought Lycurgus had been a good and 
just man or not. Agis answered, that he had been. 
Then replied Leonidas, Did you ever see that he 
had taken away and abolished any debts, or had 
received strangers into the number of the citizens 
of Sparta ? Who contrarily thought his common- 
wealth imperfect, if all strangers were not banished 
the city. Agis again answered him : That he 
maryelled not that Leonidas being brought up in 
a strange country, and also married there in a 
nobleman's house, he should be ignorant of Ly- 
curgus' laws, who banishing gold and silver out of 
his city, did therewithal exile debt and lending. 
And for strangers he hated them that would not 
conform themselves unto the manners and fashions 
of life which he instituted, and those they were 
which he banished: not for any ill-will he bare 
unto their persons, but because he feared their 
manners of life, lest that mingling them with the 
citizens, they should make them run after vanity 
and covetousness to be rich. For otherwise, Ter- 
pander, Thales, and Pherecydes, which were all 
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stranger^ were marvellously reverenced and honoured The 
in Sparta in old time^ because they did sing in their speech 
writings, the self same things which Lycurgus had ^ ?"*8r 
established in his laws. And thou thy self also ^^ 
dost commend Ecprepes, being one of the Ephors, 
becauae he did cut with a hatchet the two strings 
which Phrynis the Musician had added unto the 
cithern, more than the seven common strings, and 
those also which did the like unto Timotheus: 
and yet thou reprovest me, because I go about to 
root out all excess and pride out of Sparta, as 
though those men did not far off prevent that these 
superfluous strings of the musick, delighting the 
titizens' minds too much with their songs, should 
not cause them fall unto such trade and manner of 
life, as should make the city at discord with it self. 
After this contention, the common people did stick ^ , i ^ 
unto King Agis, and the rich men followed Leo<^ / ': 
nidas, praying and persuading him not to forsake • M 
them : and further, they did so entreat the Senators, 
in whom consisteth the chief authority, to de- 
termine and digest all matters before they be 
propounded unto the people, that they overthrew 
the law, by the only voice of one man more. 
Wherefore Lysander who was yet in office, at- 
tempted to accuse Leonidas by an ancient law, 
forbidding that none of the race of Hercules should 
marry with any strange woman, nor beget children 
of her : and said further. That no man upon pain of 
death should dwell anywhere, but in Sparta. When 
he had instructed others to object these things 
against Leonidas, he with other of his colleagues 
observed a sign in the element, the ceremony 
whereof wis in this sort : Every ninth year, the 
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Leonidas Ephor choosing a bright night without moonlight, 
deprived did sit down in some open place, and beheld the 
of his gj^j.g jjj ^jjg element, to see if they saw any star 
^ shoot from one place to another : if they did, then 
they accused their kings that they had offended the 
gods, and did deprive them of their kingdom, until 
some oracle came from Delphes or Olympus, or 
restore them again* Lysander then declaring that 
he had seen a star fly in the element, did therefore 
accuse King Leonidas, and brought forth witnesses 
against him : how he had married a woman of 
Asia, the which one of King Seleucus' lieutenants 
had given him in marriage, and that he had two 
children by her : and afterwards being forsaken of 
his wife that refused him, he returned again into 
his country against his will : and so had possessed 
^the kingdom for lack of a lawful heir. So fol- 
lowing his accusation in this manner against him, 
he allured Cleombrotus his son-in-law, being 
also of the king's blood, to make title to the 
crown. Leonidas being afraid of the success 
hereof, took sanctuary in the temple of Juno, sur- 
named Chalcicecos, and his daughter with him, 
who forsook her husband Cleombrotus. Leoni- 
das then being cited to appear in person, and 
j making default, they deposed him, and made 
^ Cleombrotus king. In the meantime Lysander's 
I office expired, and the new Ephor which succeeded 
him did deliver Leonidas again, and accused Ly- 
sander and Mandrocli^as, because against the law, 
they had abolished all debts, and had again made 
new division of lands. When they saw they were 
openly accused, they incensed both the kings, that 
joining together, they should make the Ephors' 
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ordiDances of no effect: declaring that their authority King 
was only erected for the discord of the two kings, ^8i» 
because they should give their voices unto that king wf^A^ff: 
that had the best judgement and reason, when the |^|s 
other would wilfully withstand both right and 
reason : and therefore, they two agreeing together, 
might lawfully do what they would, without control- 
ment of any person : and that to resist the kings, 
was a breaking of the law, sith that by right the 
Ephors had no other privilege and authority, but to 
be judges and arbitrators between them, when there 
was any cause of jar or controversy. Both the 
kings being carried away by this persuasion, went 
into the market-place accompanied with their friends, 
plucked the Ephors &om their seats, and put others 
in their rooms, of the which Agesilaus was one. 
Furthermore, they armed a great number of young 
men, and opening the prisons, did set the prisoners 
at liberty : the which made their adversaries afraid 
of them doubting some great murther would have 
followed upon it, howbeit no man had any hurt. 
For Agesilaus being bent to kill Leonidas, who fled 
to the city of Tegea, and having also laid men in wait 
for him by the way : King Agis hearing of it, sent 
thither other friends of his in whom he put great 
confidence and they did accompany Leonidas, and 
brought him safely unto the city of Tegea. Thus 
their purpose taking effect, and no man contrarying 
them : one man only Agesilaus overthrew all, and 
dashed a noble Laconian kw by a shameful vice, 
which was covetousness. For he being a great 
landed man, and having the best lands of any nun 
in the country, and owing a great sum of money 
besides : would neither pay his debts nor let go his 
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Hew land. Wherefore he persuaded King Agis, that if 
laws he went about to stablish both together, he should 
l^ed "^^"^ ^ ^^^^^ uproar in the city : and withal, if he 
by the ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ them that were landed men, preferring 
Lacedae- at the beginning the cutting off of debts only, then 
monians that they would easily and willingly also accept the 
law of partition of lands : Lysander was also of this 
ojnnion: whereby King Agis and he both were 
deceived by Agesilaus' subtilty. So they com* 
manded all the creditors to bring their bonds, 
obligations, and bills of debt (which the Lacedae- 
monians do call claria) into the market-place, and 
there laying them on a heap together, they did set 
fire on them. When the usurers and creditors saw 
their writings obligatory ona fire, they departed thence 
with heayy hearts: but Agesilaus mocking them 
said he never saw a brighter fire in his life. The 
people then requiring that the lands also should be 
presently divided, and the kings likewise command- 
ing it : Agesilaus still interposing some cause of let, 
delayed time, until opportunity served, that King 
Agis should go to the wars, for that the Achaians 
their confederates had prayed aid of Lacedsemon, 
being bound thereunto by the league confirmed 
between them, because they looked daily that the 
^tolians coming through the country of Megara, 
would invade Peloponnesus. Aratus general of the 
Achaians had levied a great army to withstand their 
invasion, and had also written unto the Ephors, 
that they should send them aid. Whereupon they 
presently sent Kmg Agis, perceiving also the readi- 
ness and good -Mall of the soldiers which were 
appointed to go with him : for the most of them 
were young men and needy, who seeing themselves 
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discharged of the fear of their debts, and hoping MSng 
«l8o at thek return, that the lands likewise should Agis* 
be divided among them : they went with - glad ^S?*^ 
hearts, and were obedient to King Agis. So that Ackaia 
the cities where through they passed, wondered 
how they came through Peloponnesus, from the 
one side to the other, very quietly, without no^se 
or offence to any man. Likewise many Grecians 
<:aUing to mind the ancient times, told one ane%het> 
lh«ft it was a noble sight then to see the army of 
Laceds^mon, when they were led by Agesiiau^ 
Lysander, and Leonidas, famous captains : sith now 
they saw ^ great obedience unto Agis by his 
soldiers, who was in manner the youngest man of 
all his camp : who also glorying to be content with 
little, to away with pains, and not to be more costly 
apparelled, and arnied than any private soldier he 
had : he wan himself thereby a marvellous love of 
the people. Howbeit the rich men liked not this 
change, and were afraid lest Agis should give other 
people exam^Je to rise also, and to do the like with 
theirs, as he had done. Agis meeting with Aratus 
by the city of Corinth, even as he was consulting 
whether he should fight with his enemy or nots 
shewed himself in his counsel, then no rash, but a 
resolute and valiant man. For he told him, That 
for his opinion he thought it better to fight, and not 
to suffer the war to come any farther, leaving the 
entry into Peloponnesus free to their enemy : never- 
theless, that he would do what Aratus thought 
good, because he was the elder, and general also of 
the Achaians, whom he came not to command, but 
to aid them. But Baton Sinopian writeth that King 
Agis would not fight, though Aratos was willing : 
vui B 
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King howbeit he had not read that which Aratus had 
LeonidM written for his excuse and justification} alleging there 
'*'**"***^ that the farmers and husbandmen having brought all 
the com into their barns, he thought it better to 
suffer the enemies to come farther into their country, 
rather than to hazard battell, to the loss of the 
whole country of Peloponnesus, and that therefore 
he licensed all the confederates to depart and brake 
up his army. So King Agis rettuned home again, 
greatly honoured of them that served with him in 
his journey, finding the city of Sparta then in great 
brml and trouble^ For Agesilaus at that time 
being one of the Ephors, finding himself rid of the 
fear which before kept him under : cared not what 
injury or mischief he did unto any citizen, ao he 
might get money. For amongst other things, that 
very year he made them pay beyond all reason the 
tillages and taxes due unto the commonwealth for 
thirteen moneths, adding too the thirteenth moneth 
above the ordinary time of the year. Wherefore 
perceiving every man hated him, and beijiig afraid 
of them he had offended : he kept soldiers about 
him, armed with their swords, and so came down 
into the market-place among them. And for the 
two kings, he made, no account of the one : but of 
the other that was Agis, he seemed outwardly to 
make good account, rather for kindred's sake, than 
for his dignity of a king, and furthermore gave it 
out abroad, that he would also be one of the Ephors 
the next year following. Whereupon,' his enemies 
speedily to prevent the danger gathered force to- 
gether, and openly brought King Leonidas from 
Tegea, to restore him again to his kingdom. The 
people were glad to see that, because they were 
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angry they had Inn mocked in that sort, for that finom 

the landa were not divided according unto promise. ««le into 

Furthermore, Hippomedon was so well beloved for ^P*'** 

his valiantness of every man, that entreating the 

people for his father Agesilaus, he saved his life, 

and got him out of the city. But for the two 

kings, Agis took sanctuary in the temple of Juno 

Chalcicecos. And Clebmbrotus the other king ^d 

into the temple of Neptune: £ot it seemed that 

Leonidas being much more offended with him, did 

let King Agis alone, and went against him with 

certain soldiers armed. Then he sharply taunted 

him, that being his son-in-law, he had conspired 

against him to deprive him of his kingdom, and had 

driven him out of his country. But then Cleom-* 

brotus not having a word to say, sat still, and made 

him no answer. Whereupon, his wiie Chelonis, 

the daughter of Leonidas, who before was offended 

for the injury they did her father, and had left her 

husband Cleombrotus, that had usurped the kingdom 

from him, to serve her father in his adversity, and 

while he was in sanctuary took part with him also 

of his misery, and afterwards when he went unto 

the city of Tegea, wore blacks for sorrow, being 

offended with her husband : she contrarily then 

changing her anger with her husband's fortune and 

miserj^^ became also an humble suitor with him, 

sitting down by him, and embracing him, having 

her two little sons on either side of them. All 

men wondering, and weeping for pity to see the 

goodness and natural love of this lady, who shewing 

her mourning apparel, and hair of her head flaring 

about her eyes, bareheaded: she spake in this yi^ 

manner unto her father. "O father mine, this 1 tvjty:^ 
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The sorrowful garment and countenance is not for pity 
oration of Cleombrotus, bitt hath long remained with me, 
^ p"?' lamenting sore your former misery and exile : but 
now, which of the two should I rather choose, 
either to continue a mourner in this pitiful state, 
seeing you again restored to your kingdom, having 
overcome your enemies : or else putting on my 
prmcely apparel, to see niiy husband slain, unto 
whom you married me a maid ? who if he cannot 
move you to take compassion on him, and to obtain 
mercy, by the tears of his wife and children : he 
shall then abide more bitter pain of his evil counsel, 
than that which you intend to make him suffer. 
For he shall see his wife die before him, whom he 
loveth more dearly than anything in the world. 
Also, with what face can I look upon other ladies, 
when I could never bring my father to pity by 
any intercession I codd make for my husband, 
neither my husband, ei^eat him for my father: 
and that my hap is to be borne, a daughter and 
wife always most unfortunate, and despised of 
mine own ? And for my husband, if he had any 
reason to do that he did, I then took it from him, 
by taking your part, and protesting against him: 
and contrarily, your self doth give him honest colour 
to excuse his fault, when he seeth in you the desire 
of the kingdom so great, that for the love thereof, 
you think it lawful to kill your 8ons**in-law, and 
also not to regard the children he hath gotten, for 
her sake.'' Chelonis pitifully complaining in this 
sort, putting her face upon Cleombrotus' head, cast 
her swollen and blubbering eyes upon the staoders* 
by. Wherefore Leonidas after he had talked a 
little with his friends, he commanded Cleombpcutus 
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to get him thence and to leave the city as an exile : The btmj 
and prayed his daughter for his sake to remain with ishment 
him, and not to forsake her Either, that did so ^t^^^^j 
dearly love her, as for her Sake he had saved her ^1-0^3 
husband's life. This notwithstanding, she would 
not yield to his request, but rising up with her hus* 
band, gave him one of his sons and her self took the 
other in her arms : and then making her prayer 
before the altar of the goddess, she went as a 
banished woman away with her husband. And 
truly the example of her vertue was so famous, that 
if Cleombrotus mind had not been too much blinded 
with vainglory, he had cause to think his exile far 
more happy, to enjoy the love of so noble a wife as 
he had, than for the kingdom which he possessed 
without her. Then Leonidas having banished 
King Cleombrotus out of the city, and removing 
the first Ephors, had substituted other in their 
place: he presently bethought him how he might 
craftily come by King Agis. First, he persuaded 
him to come out of the sanctuary, and to govern 
the kingdom safely with him, declaring unto him 
that hia citizens had forgiven him all that was past, 
because they knew he was deceived, and subtly cir- 
cumvented by Agesilaus' craft being a young man, 
ambitious of honour. Agis would not leave the 
sanctuary for Leonidas' cunning persuasion, but 
mistrusted all that he said unto him. Where- 
fore Leonidas would no more beguile him with fair 
words. But Antiphares, Demochares, and Arce- 
silaus, did oftentimes go to visit King Agis, and 
other¥4iile also they got him out of the sanctuary 
with them unto the bath, and brought him back 
again into the ten^le, when he had bathed. But 
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Am- Amphftres having borrowed not long before, certain 
pharcs rich apparel and plate of Agesistrata, because he 
yjtw w^^^^ no^ redeliver them again, he determined to 
^g betray King Agis, his mother and grandmother. 
And it 18 reported that he chiefly did serve Leo- 
nidas' turn, and provoked the Ephors (of which 
number he was one) against Agis. Now therefore, 
Agis keeping all the rest of his time within the 
temple, saving when he went upon occasion to the 
bath : they determined to intercept him by the way, 
and to take him when he was out of the sanctuary. 
So they watched him one day when he came and 
bathed and came and saluted him as their manner 
was, and seemed to accompany him, sporting, and 
being merry with him, as with a young man their 
^miliar. But when they came to the turning of a 
street that went towards the prison, Amphares hy- 
ing hold on him, being one of the Ephors, said unto 
him : I arrest thee Agis, and will bring thee before 
the Ephors, to give account of thy doings in the 
commonwealth. Then Demochares, which was a 
great mighty man cast his gown over his ears, and 
pulled him forward : others also thrusted him for- 
ward behind him, as they had agreed together. So 
no man being near them to help Agis, they got him 
into prison. Then came Leonidas incontinently 
with a great number of soldiers that were strangers, 
and beset the prison round about. The Ephors 
went into the prison, and sent unto some of the 
Senate to come unto them, whom they knew to be 
of thdr mind : then they commanded Agis, as if 
it had been judicially, to give account of the altera- 
tion he had made in the commonwealth. The 
young roan laughed at their hypocrisy. But Am- 
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phares told him that it was no laughing sporty and King 
that he should pay for his folly. Then another of Agia eaf- 
the Ephors seeming to deal more favourably with J^fo**' 
him, and to <hew him a way, how he might escape ^ 
the condemnation for his fault : asked him if he 
had not been enticed unto it by Agesilans and Ly* 
sander. Agis answered. That no man compelled 
him, bi^ that he only dkl it to follow the steps of 
the ancient Lycurgus, to bring the commonwealth 
unto the former state of hts grare ordinance and 
instituticm. Then the same Senator asked ham 
again, If he did not repent him of that he had done* 
The young man boldly answered him. That he 
would neyer repent him of so wise and vertuous 
an enterprise, though he ventured his Hfe for it. 
Then they condemned him to death, and com- 
manded the sergeants to carry him into the Dechad, 
which was a place in the prison where they were 
stranded, that were condemned to diei -Demo* 
chares perceiving the sergeants durst not lay hold 
of him, and likewise that the soldiers which were 
stflingers, did abhor to commit such a fact contrary 
to the law of god and man, to lay vident handb 
upon the p^sotf of a king : he threatened and 
reviled them* and drag^ Agis perforce mto that: 
place called thie> Dechad. Now the rumour ran 
straight through the city, that Kbg Agis ^i^s 
taken^ and a^ multitude of people were at the prison 
doors with lights and* torches. Thither came also 
King^ Agis' mother and grandmother shrbkihg out 
and praying that the king of Sparta might yet 
be heard and judged by the people* For this cause 
they hastened his death the soonei'^ and were afraid 
beskles, lest the people in the nighc would take hini^ 
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King out of their hands by force, if there came any more 
Agfi% hit people thither. Thus King Agis being led to his 

""^^aS ^^^» 'P*^^ ^ sergeant lamenting and weeping for 
erand- ^"^' ^°^ whom he said : Good fellow I pray thee 

motiier, weep not for me» for I am honester man than they 
that 80 shamefully put me to death» and with those 
words he willingly put his head into the halter. 
Amphares then going out of the prison into the 
stre^ found Agesistrata there King Agis' mother, 
who straight fell down at his feet: but he taking 
her. up again, in old &miliar manner, as being her 
very friend, told her that they should do King 
Agis no hurt, and that she might if she would, go 
and; see him. Then she prayed, that they would 
also let her mother in with her. Ampharea said. 
With a good*will : and so put them both into 
the prison-house, and made the doors be shut 
after them. But when they were within, he first 
gave Archidamia unto the sergeants to be put to 
death, who was a marvellous old woman, and had 
lived more honourably unto that age, than any kdy 
or matron beside her in the cky. She being exe- 
cuted, he commanded Agesistrata also to come in4 
Who when she saw the body of her dead son laid 
on the ground, and her mother also hanging on the 
gdlows : she did her self help the hsAgman to phick 
haer down, and laid her body by her smi's. Then 
having covered her in decent onnner^ she laid her 
down on the ground by the corpse of her son Agis, 
and kissing his cheek said : Out alas my son, Uiy 
great modesty, goodness, . and clemency,, brought 
thee and us unto this death. Then Ami^^area 
peeping in at the door to see what was done, 
hearing what she said, came in withal in a great 
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rage, and said : I perceive that thou hast ako been all three 

of council with thy son, and sithence it is so, thou strangled 

shalt also follow him. Then she rising also to 

be strangled, said : The gods grant yet that 

this may profit Sparta. This horrible murther 

being blown abroad in the city, and the three 

dead bodies also brought out of prison : the fear 

though it were great amongst the people, could 

not keep them back from apparent shew of grief, 

and manifest hate against Leonidas and Amphares, 

thinking that there was never a more wicked and 

crueller fact committed in Sparta, since the Dorians 

came to dwell in Peloponnesus. For the very 

enemies themselves in battell, would not willingly 

lay hands upon the kings of Lacedaemon, but did 

forbear as much as they could possible, both for 

fear and reverence they bare unto their majesty. 

For in many great battels and conflicts which 

Lacedaemonians had against the Grecians, there 

was never any king of Lacedaemon slain, before 

Philip's time, but Cleombrotus only, who was 

slain with a dart at the battell of Leuctra^ 

Some write also that the Messenians hold opinion, 

that their Aristomenes slew Theopompus : howbeit 

the Lacedaemonians said, that he was but hurt not 

^n. But hereof there are divers opinions: but 

it is certain that Agis was the first king whom the 

Ephors ever put to death : for that he had laid 

a plot of a noble device, and worthy of Sparta, 

being of that age when men do easily pardon them 

that offend t and was rather to be accused of his 

frauds and enemies,, because he had saved Leonidasi' 

life, and had trusted other men,, as the best-natured 

young man that could be» 
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Here be- Now Agis having suffered in this sort, Leonidas 
g^iimeth ^as not quick enough to take Archidamus his 
men^^ brother also, for he fled presently. Yet he brought 
life -^S**' ^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^ house by force, with a little 
boy she had by him, and married her unto his son 
Cleomenes, who was yet under age to marry : fear- 
ing lest this young lady should be bestowed else* 
where, being indeed a great heir, and of a rich 
house, and the daughter of Gylippus, called by her 
name Agiatis, besides that she was the fair^t 
woman at that time in all Greece, and the vertu- 
otisest, and best conditioned. Wherefore for divers 
respects she prayed she might not be forced to it. 
But now being at length married with Cleomenes, 
she ever hated Leonidas to the death, and yet was 
a good and loving wife unto her young husband : 
who immediately after he was married unto her, fell 
greatly in fancy with her, and for compassion's 
sake (as it seemed) he thanked her for the love 
she bare unto her first husband, and for the loving 
remembrance she had of him : insomuch as he 
himself many times would fall in talk of it, and 
would be inquisitive how things had passed, taking 
great pleasure to hear of Agis' wise counsel and 
purpose. For Cleomenes was as desirous of 
honour, and had as noble a mind as Agis, and was 
born also to temperance, and moderation of life, as 
Agis in like manner was: howbeit, he had not 
that shamefast modesty and lenity^ which the other 
had, but was somewhat more stirring of nature, and 
readier to pvt any good matter in execution. So 
he thought^ it* great honesty, to bring the citizens if 
that he could, to be contented to live after an 
honest sort: but ccmtrarily, he thought' it no dt&- 
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honesty to bring them unto good life, by compulsion Cleo- 

also. Furthermore the manners of the citizens of menea 

Sparta, giving thcmselres orer to idleness and ^"g^^tby 

pleasure, did nothing like him at all : neither that 

the king did suffer the commonwealth to be ruled 

as they listed, so no man impeached his pleasure, 

and that they did let him alone: insomuch, no 

man regarding the profit of the commonwealth, 

every man was for himself, and his family. And 

contrarily it was not lawful for any man to speak 

for the exercises of the youth, for their education 

in temperance, and for the restoring again of 

equality of life, the preferment whereof was, the 

only cause of the late death of Agis. They say 

also, that Cleomenes being a young stripling, had 

heard some disputation of philosophy, when the 

philosopher Sphserus, of the country of Borysthenes 

came to Lacedaemon, and lovingly stayed there to 

teach young men and children. He was one of 

the chiefest scholars of Zeno Citian, and delighted 

(as it seemed) in Cleomenes' noble mind, and had 

a great desire to prick him forward unto honour. 

For as it is reported, that the ancient Leonidas 

being demanded what poet he thought Tyrtaeus to 

be, answered He was good to flatter young men's 

minds : for he set their hearts on fire by his verses, 

when they began to fight any battell, fearing no 

danger, they were so encouraged by them. So 

the Stoic discipline is somewhat dangerous, for the 

stout and valiant minds, which otherwise dolh 

make them desperate: so when they are joined 

unto a grave and gentle nature, first it lifteth up 

his heart, and then maketh him taste the profit 

thereof. Now Leonidas (the father of Cleomenes) 
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Cleo* being deceased, and he himself also come unto the 
menesdid crown, finding that the citizens of Sparta at that 
La^id * time were Tery dissolute, that the rich men followed 
monians ^^^^ pleasure and profit, taking no care for the 
and commonwealth, that the poor men also for very 
Achaians want and need, went with no good life and courage 
to the wars, neither cared for the bringing up of 
their children, and* that he himself had but the 
name of a king, and the Ephori the absolute autho- 
rity to do what they listed : at his first coming to 
his kingdom, he determined to alter the whole 
state and government of the commonwealth. 
Who having a friend called Xen^es, that had been 
his lover in his youth (which the Lacedaemonians 
called Empnistae, as much as inspired) he began to 
sound his opinion, asking what manner of man 
King Agis had been, and by what reason, and 
whose advice he had followed in his attempt for 
the reformation of the commonwealth. Xenares 
at the first did not willingly rehearse these things 
imto him, declaring everything what had passed. 
But when he foimd that Cleomenes was affected 
unto King Agis' intent, and still desired to hear of 
it: then Xenares sharply and angrily reproved 
him, and told him he was not wise, nor well 
advised, and at length would no nnnre come and 
talk with him as he was wont, yet making no man 
privy why he abstained from coming to him but 
told them that asked him. He knew a cause well 
enough why. Xenares now having thus refused 
him, and thinking all the rest would do the like : 
to bring this matter to pass, he took this resolution 
with himself. Because he thought he might the 
rather do it in war, than in peace, he set the city 
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of Sparta and the Achaitoa at yariance together : together 
who did themselTes give the first occasion to be hy the 
complained upon. For Aratus being the Presi- ^^^ 
dent and chief of all the Achaians, had practised 
a long time to bring all Peloponnesus mto one 
body: and had therefore only sustained great 
troubles in wars, and at home in peace : thinking 
that there was no other way to deliver them from 
foreign wars. Now when he had won all the 
other people to be of his opinion : there remained 
no more but the Eleans, the Lacedasmoniaiis, and 
a few of the Arcadians, which were subject to the 
Lacedaemonians. When King Leonidas was dead, 
Aratus began to invade the Arcadi^s, those 
specially that bordered upon the Argives : to prove 
how the Lacedasm<»iians would take it, making no 
account of Cleomenes, bdng but a young king, and 
had no experience of wars. Thereupon the Ephor 
sent Cleomenes unto Athenium (a temple of 
Minerva hard by the city of Belbis) with an army 
to take it : because it was a passage and entry into 
the country of Laconia, howbeit the place at that 
time was in question betwixt the Megalopolitans 
and the LaccKisemonians : Cleomenes got it, and 
fortified it. Arsons making no complaint otherwise 
of the matter, stole out one night with his army to 
set upon the Tegeans, and Orchomenians, hoping 
to have taken those cities by treason. But the 
traitors that were of his confederacy, their hearts 
failed them when they should have gone about it : 
so that Aratus returned, having lost his journey, 
thinking that this secret attempt of his was not 
discovered. But Cleomenes finely wrote unto him 
as his friend, and asked him, Whither he had led 
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Cleo- his army by night ? Aratus returned answer again, 
^menes' That understanding Cleonienes meant to fortify 
mt"^e ^^^^"» ^^ ^^°^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ army, thinking to 
country ^^^ ^^ ^^'°* Cleomenes wrote again unto him 
of the and said He did believe that which he spake was 
Argives true: howbeit he earnestly requested him, (if it 
were no trouble to him) to advertise him why 
he brought scaling-ladders and lights after him. 
Aratus snuling at this mock, asked what this young 
man was. Democritus Lacedaemonian being a 
banished man out of his country answered : If thou 
hast anything to do against the Lacedaemonians, 
thou hadst need make haste, before this young 
cockrel have on his spurs. Then Cleomenes 
being in the field in the country of Arcadia, with 
a few horsemen and three hundred footmen only : 
the Ephor being afraid of wars, sent for him to 
return again. His back was no sooner turned, 
obeying their commandment : but Aratus suddenly 
took the city of Caphyae. Thereupon, the Ephor 
incontinently sent Cleomenes back again with his 
army: who took the fort of Methydrium, and 
burnt the borders of the Argives. The Achaians 
came against him with an army of twenty thousand 
footmen, and a thousand horsemen led by Aristo* 
machus : Cleomenes met with them by the city of 
Fallantium, and offered battell. But Aratus quak- 
ing at the hardiness of this young man, would not 
suffer Aristomachus to hazatd battell, but went his 
way derided by the Achaians, and despised by the 
Lacedaemonians: who in all were not above five 
thousand fighting men. Cleomenes' courage being 
now lift up, and bravely speaking to his citizens : 
he remembred them of a saying of one of their 
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»icieDt kiBgs, that the Lacedaemooiaos nerer HU . 
inquired what number their enemies were, but victory 
where they were. Shortly after, ^he Achaians 5S?**^ 
making war with the £ leans, Clcomenes was sent 
to aid them and met with the army of the Achaians 
by the mountain Lyceum, as they were in their 
return : he setting upon them, gave them the over- 
throw, slew a great number of them, and took 
many also prisoners, that the rumour ran through 
Greece, how Aratus self was slain. Cleomenes 
wisely taking the occasion which this victory gave 
him: he went straight to the city of Mantinea, 
and taking it upon a sudden, when no man kneijir 
of his coming, he put a strong garrison into it. 
Now the Lacedaemonians' hearts failing thenii, and 
resisting Cleomenes' enterprises, over- wearying 
them with wars; he wei^ abput to send Archi- 
damus. King Agis' brother, being then at Messen^ 
unto whom the kingdom of right belonged by the 
other house, supposing that he should easily weaken 
the power of the Ephors, by the authority of the 
two kings, if both of them joined together* Which 
when the murtherers of King Agis understood, 
being afraid that Archidam^s returning from ^exile, 
he would be revenged of them, they secretly re* 
ceived him into the city, and found the means to 
bring him into Sparta. But when they had him^ 
they put him straight to death, whether it was 
unwitting to Cleomenes (as Phylarchus plainly 
testifieth) or else with his privity, suflFering them 
to make him away, by persuasion of his friends. 
But it is a clear case, the city was burdened 
withal, because probable matter fell out that they 
had compelled Cleomenes to dp it. Nevertheless 
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Cleo* he holding still his first determinatioQy to alter the 
tttnes' state of the commonwealth of Sparta, as soon as 
TfcftS ^^ could possible: he so fed the Ephors with 
Achaians ^^^^Y* ^hat he brought them to be contented he 
should make war. He had also won many other 
citizens by the means of his mother Cratesiclea, 
who furnished him with money, that he lacked 
not to honour him withal : and further, married 
as it is reported, (being otherwise not meant to 
marry) for her sons sake, unto one of the 
wealtluest men of all the city. So Cleomenes 
leading his army into the field, wan a place within 
the territory of Megalopolis, called Leuctra. The 
Achaians also being quickly come to their aid, led 
by Aratus: they straight fought a battell by the 
city self, where Cleomenes had the worst on the 
one side of his army. Howbeit Aratus would not 
suffer the Achaians to follow them, because of 
bogs and quawmires, but sounded the retreat. But 
Lysiadas a Megalopolitan being angry withal caused 
the horsemen he had about him to follow the chase, 
who pursued so fiercely, that they came amongst 
vines, walls, and ditches, where he was driven to 
disperse his men, and yet could not get out. 
Cleomenes perceiving it, sent the light horsemen of 
the Tarentines and Cretans against him : of whom 
Lysiadas valiantly fighting was slain. Then the 
Lacedaemonians being courageous for this victory, 
came with great cries, and giving a fierce charge 
upon the Achaians, overthrew their whole army, 
and slew a marvellous number of them : but yet 
Cleomenes at their request suffered them to take 
up the dead bodies of their men to bury them. 
For Lysiadas' corpse, he caused it to be brought 
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unto him, and putting a purple robe upon it, and The 
a crown on his head, sent it in this array unto the dreaai 
very gates of the city of Megalopolis. It was that ^ 2^ 
self Lysiadas, who giving over the tyranny and gov- Ephors 
eminent of Megalopolis^ made it a popular state, 
and free city, and joined it to the Achaians* 
After this victory, Cleomenes that determined 
greater matters and attempts, persuaded himself 
that if he might once come to establish the afHtirs 
of the commonwealth at Sparta to his mind, he 
might then easily overcome the Achaians: brake 
with his father-in-law Megistonus, and told him 
that it was necessary to take away the authority 
of the Ephors, and to make division of the lands 
among the Spartans, and then being brought to 
equality, to encourage them to recover the empire 
of Greece again unto t^ Lacedaemonians, which 
their predecessors before them, held and enjoyed. 
Megistonus granting his good- will and furtherance, 
joined two or three of his friends more uMo him. 
It chanced at that time that one of the Ej^gtb 
ijing in the temple of Pasipha^, had a marvellous 
ch-eam in the night. For he thought he saw bi^ 
one chatr standing where the Ephor did use to 
sit to grve aodience, and that the other four which 
were wont to be there, were taken away : and that 
marvelling at it, he heard a voice out of the temple 
that ^id. That was the best for Sparta. He de- 
ckring this dream the next morning unto Cleomenes, 
it somewhat troubled him at the first, thinking 
that he came to feel him, for that he had heard 
some inkling of his intent. But when he per- 
suaded himself that the other meant good fiith, 
and lied not unto him, being bolder than before, 

VIII c 
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Cleo- he went forward with his purpose, and taking with 
i™*fh* ^'"^ "°'^ '^^ camp all those Spartans which he 
^E^ora 8^8p^*^ ^ ^ against his enterprise, he went and 
took the cities of Hersea and Alssea, confederates of 
the Achaians, and yictualled Orchomenus, and went 
and camped before the city of Mantinea. In fine, 
he so wearied and overharried the Lacedaemonians 
by long journeys, that at length they besought him 
he would let them remain in Arcadia, to repose them- 
selves there* In the meantime, Cleomenes with his 
strangers which he had hired, returned again unto 
Sparta, and imparted his intent by the way unto 
them he trusted best, and marched at his own ease, 
that he might take the Ephors at supper. When 
he came near unto the city, he sent Euryclidas 
before, into the hall of the Ephors, as though he 
brought them news out of the camp from him. 
After him, he sent also Therycion and Phcebis, and 
two other that had been brought up with him, 
whom the Lacedaemonians called the Samothra- 
cians, taking with them a few soldiers. Now 
whilst Euryclidas was talking with the Ephors, 
they also came in upon them with their swords 
drawn, and did. set upon the Ephors. Agesilaus 
was hurt first of all, and falling down, made as 
though he had been slain; but by little and little he 
crept out of the hall, and got secretly unto a chapel 
consecrated unto Fear, the which was wont ever 
to be kept shut, but then by chance was left open : 
when he was come in, he shut the door fast to him. 
The other four of the Ephors were slain presently, 
and above ten more besides, which came to defend 
them. Furthermore, for them that sat still and 
stirred not, they killed not a man of them, neither 
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did keep any man that was desirous to go out of Temples 
the city : but moreoTer, they pardoned Agesilaus, <rf few, 
who came the next morning out of the chapel of ^^ *-»u 
Fear. Amongst the Lacedaemonians in the city other 
of Sparta, there are not only temples of fear and ^cies 
death) but also of laughter, and of many other such 
passions of the mind. They do worship Fear, not 
as other spirits and divels that are hurtful: but 
because they are persuaded that nothing preserreth 
a commonwealth better than fear. Wherefore the 
Ephors (as Aristotle witnesseth) when they are 
created, do by publick proclamation command all 
the Spartans to shave their chins, and to obey the 
law, lest they should make them feel the rigour of 
the law. They brought in the shaying of their 
chins, in my opinion, to inure young men to obey 
the magistrates even in trifles. Moreover it seems 
that men in old time did esteem fortitude to be 
no taking away of fear, but rather a fear and loath- 
ness to incur shame. For commonly those that are 
most afraid to offend the law, are in the field most 
valiant against their enemy: and shun no peril to 
win fame and honest reputation. And therefore it 
was wisely said of one. 

That fear cannot be without shamefastness : 

And so Homer in a certain place made Helen say 
unto King Priamus : 

Of truth I do confess dear father-in-law, 
You are the man of whom I stand in awe. 
And reverence most of all that ever I saw. 

And in another place, speaking of the Grecian 
soldiers, he saith thus : 

For fear of their captains they spake not a word. 
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The For men do use to reference them whom they 
w^on fear. And this was the canse why the chapel 

^ Cle^ ^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^y '^® ^^^ ^^ ^ Ephors, haring^ 
menes i^^ manner a princely and absolute authority. The 
next morning Cleomenes banished by trumpet, four-* 
score citizens of Sparta, and overthrew all the 
chairs of the Ephors but one only, the which he 
reserved for himself to sit in to give audience. 
Then calling the people to counsel, he gave them 
an account of his doings, and told them that 
Lycurgus had joined the Senators with the kings, 
and how the city had been governed a long time by 
them, without help of any other officers. Notwith- 
standing, afterwards the city having great wars with 
the Messenians, the kings being always employed 
in that war, whereby they could not attend the 
affairs of the commonwealth at home, did choose 
certain of their friends to sit in judgement in their 
steads, to determine controversies of law: which 
were called Ephors, and did govern long time as 
the king's ministers, howbeit that afterwards, by 
little and little, they took upon them absolute 
government by themselves. And for manifest 
proof hereof, you see that at this present time 
when the Ephori do send for the king, the first 
and second time, they refuse to come, but the 
third time he riseth and goeth unto them. The 
first man that gave the Ephors this authority, was 
Asteropus, one of the Ephors many years after 
the first institution of the kings : and yet if they 
had governed discreetly, peradventure they might 
have continued longer. But they licentiously abus- 
ing their authority, by suppresnng the lawful gover* 
nors instituted of old time, takmg upon them to 
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banish some of their kings, and putting other of touchingf 
them also to death, without law and justice, and the first 
threatening others that desire to restore that noble ^?Se 
and former blessed goyemment unto Sparta again : gpbora 
all these things I say, are in nowise to be suffered 
any longer. And therefore, if it had been possible 
to haye banished all these plagues of the common- 
wealth out of Sparta, brought from foreign nations : 
(I mean, pleasures, pastimes, money, debts, and 
usuries, and others yet more ancient^ poyerty and 
riches) he might then haye esteemed himself the 
happiest king that eyer was, if like a good physician 
he had cured his country in that infection, without 
grief or sorrow. But in that he was constrained 
to begin with blood, he followed Lycurgus' ex- 
ample : who being neither king nor other magistrate, 
but a private citizen only, taking upon him the 
authority of the king, boldly came into the market- 
place with force and armed men, and made King 
Charilaus that then reigned, so affratd, that he 
was driyen to take sanctuary in one of the temples. 
But the king being a prince of a noble nature, and 
loying the honour of his country : took part with 
Lycurgus, adding to his advice and counsel, for 
the alteration of the state of the government of the 
commonwealth, which he did confirm. Hereby 
then it appeareth, that Lycurgus saw it was a hard 
thing to alter the commonwealth without force 
and fear : the which he notwithstandbg had used 
with as great modesty and discretion as might 
be possible, banishing them that were against the 

Erofit and wealth of Lacedsmon, giving all the 
mds of the country also to be equally divided 
amoi^st them, and setting all men clear that were 
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CleO' in debt. And furthermore^ that he would make a 
menes choice and proof of the strangers, to make them 
reiarmeui £j.^ citizens of Sparta, whom he knew to be honest 
common ^^^9 thereby to defend their city the better by force 
wealth of arms : to the end that from henceforth we may 
no more see our country of Laconia spoiled by the 
w£tolians and Illyrians, for lack of men to defend 
themselves against them. Then he began first him- 
self to make all his goods common, and after him 
Megistonus his father-in-law, and consequently all 
his other friends. Then he caused the lands also 
to be divided, and ordained every banished man 
a part, whom he himself had exiled, promising that 
he would receive them again into the city, when he 
had established all things. So when he had re- 
plenished the number of the citizens of Sparta, with 
the choicest honest men their neighbours : he made 
four thousand footmen well armed, and taught them 
to use their pikes 'with both hands, instead of their 
darts with one hand, and to carry their targets with 
a good strong handle, and not buckled with a leather 
thong. Afterwards he took order for the education 
of children, and to restore the ancient Laconian 
discipline again : and did all these things in manner 
by the help of Sphaerus the Philosopher. Inso- 
much as he had quickly set up again schoolhouses 
for children, and also brought them to the old 
order of diet: and all, but a very few, without 
compulsion were willing to fall to their old institu- 
tion of life. Then because the name of one king 
should not offend any man, he made his brother 
Euclidas king with him. But this was the first time 
that ever the two kings were of one house but then. 
Furthermore, understanding that the Achaians and 
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Aratus were of optoioiiy that he durst not come out He In- 
of Lacedaemon, for fear to leave it in peril of revolt- ▼•deth 
ing, because of the late change and alteration in the L^^^„ 
commonwealth : he thought it an honourable attempt ^f ^^ 
of him> to make his enemies see the readiness and MegtUo- 
good-will of his army. Thereupon he invaded the politans 
territories of the Megalopolitans, and brought away 
a great prey and booty, after he had done great 
hurt unto his enemies. Then having taken certain 
players and minstrels that came from Messene, he 
set up a stage within the enemies' country, made 
a game of forty mtnas for the victor, and sat a 
whole day to look upon them, for no pleasure he 
took in the sight of it, but more to despite the 
enemies withal, in making them see how much he 
was stronger than they, to make such a May*game 
in their own country, in despite of them. For of 
all the armies otherwise of the Grecians, or kings 
in all Greece, there wai no army only but his, that 
was without players, minstrels, fools and jugglers : 
for his camp only was clean of such rabble and 
foolery, and all the young men fell to some exercise 
of their bodies, and the old men also to teach them. 
And if they chanced to have any vacant time, then 
they w(Hild pleasantly be one merry with another, 
in giving some pretty fine mock after the Laconian 
manner. And what profit they got by that kind of 
exercise, we have written it at large in Lycurgus' 
life. ' But of all these things, the king himself was 
their schoolmaister and example, shewing himself 
very temperate of Hfe, and plain without curiosity, 
no more than any private soldier of all his camp : 
the which were great helps unto him in his enter- 
prises he made in Greece. For the Grecians hav- 
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Cleo- ing cause of suit and negotiation with other kings 
menet' and princes, did not wonder so much at their pomp 
moderate j^jj riches, as they did abhor and detest their pride 
and insoiency: so disdainfully they would answer 
them that had to do with them. But contrarily 
when they went unto Cleomenes^who was a king 
in name and deed as they were, finding no purple 
robes nor stately mantles, nor rich -embroidered 
beds, nor a prince to be spoken to but by messen- 
gers, gentlemen ushers, and supplications, and yet 
with great ado ; and seeing him also come plainly 
apparelled unto them, with a good countenance, and 
courteously answering the matters they came for : 
he thereby did marvellously win their hearts and 
good-wills, that when they returned home, they 
said he only was the worthy king, that came of the 
race of Hercules. Now for his diet at his board, 
that was yery straight and Laconian-like, keeping 
only three boards : and if he chanced to feast any 
ambassadors or other his friends that came to see 
him, he then added too, two other boards, and besides, 
made his men to see that his fare should be amended, 
not with pastry and conserves, but with more store 
of meat, and some better wine than ordinary. For 
he one day reproved one of his friends, that bidding 
strangers to supper, he gave them nothing but black 
broth, and brown bread only, according to the 
Laconian manner. Nay, said he, we may not use 
strangers so hardly after our manner. The board being 
taken up, another little table was brought with three 
feet, whereupon they set a bowl of copper full of wine, 
and two silver cups of a pottle apiece, and certain 
other few silver pots besides : so every man drank 
what they listed, and no man was forced to drink 
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more than he would. Furthennore, there was no He 
sporty nor any pleasant song sung to make the com* |^a^«tli 
pany merry, for it needed not. For Cleomei^ m^lS^ 
self would entertain them with some pretty questions ^atiui 
or pleasant tale : whereby, as his talk was not severe 
and without pleasure, so was it ako pleasant with- 
out insolency. For he was of opinion, tbat to win 
men by gifts or money, as other kings and princes 
did, was but base and cloynlike : but to seek their 
good-wills by curteous means and pleasantness, 
and therewith to mean good faith, that he thought 
most fit and honourable for a prince. For this was 
his mind, that there was no other difference betwixt 
a friend and hireling : but that the one is won with 
money, and the other with civility and good enter- 
tainment. The first therefore that received King 
Ckomenes into their city, were the Mantineans^ 
who opened him the gates in the night, and helping 
him to drive out the garrison of the Achaians, they 
yielded themselves unto him. But he referring 
them to die use and government of their own laws 
and liberty, departed from thence the same day, and 
went unto the city of Tegea. Shortly after, he 
compassed about Arcadia, and came unto Pheras 
in Arcadia determining one of the two, either to 
give the Achaians battell, or to bring Aratus out of 
^vour with the people, for that he had suffered him 
to spoil and destroy their country. Hyper batas was 
at that time general of the Achaians, but Aratus 
did bear all the sway and authority. Then the 
Achaians coming into the field with all their people 
armed, and encamf»ng by the city of Dymsc, ne«f 
unto the temple of Hecatombseum : Cleomenes 
gcnng thithei^, lay betwixt the city of Dyms that 
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The was against him, and the camp of his enemies^ 
victory^ which men thought a very unwise part of him, 

^^ Howbeit valiantly provoking the Achaians, he pro- 
against ^^^^ them to the battell, overthrew them, made 

the them fly, and slew a great number in the field, and 
Achaians took many of them also prisoners. Departing from 
thence, he went and set upon the city of Langon, 
and drave the garrison of the Achaians out of it, 
amd restored the city again unto the Elians. The 
Achaians being then in very hard state, Aratus 
that of custom was wont to be their general (or at 
the least once in two years) refused now to take the 
charge, notwithstanding the Achaians did specially 
pray and entreat him : the which was an ill act of 
him, to let another steer the rudder, in so danger-* 
ous a storm and tempest. Therefore the Achaians 
•sent ambassadors unto Cleomenes to treat peace, 
unto whom it seemed he gave a very sharp answer. 
After that, he sent unto them, and willed them 
only to resign the signiory of Greece unto him : and 
that for all other matters he would deal reasonably 
with them, and presently deliver them up their 
towns and prisoners again, which he had taken of 
theirs. The Achaians being glad of peace with 
these conditions, wrote unto Cleomenes that he 
should come unto the city of Lerna, where the 
diet and general assembly should be kept to consult 
thereupon. It chanced then that Cleomenes march- 
ing thither, being very hot, drank cold water, and 
fell on such a bleeding withal that his voice was 
taken from him, and he almost stifled. Wherefore 
he sent the Achaians their chiefest prisoners home 
again, proroguing the parliament till another time, 
and returned back to Lacedsmon. It is supposed 
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certainly, that this let of his coming to the diet, Aratns' 
was the only cause of the utter destruction of Greece : treaaoo 
the which otherwise was in good way to have risen "* ™?: 
again, and to hare been delirered from the present ^ 

miseries, and extreme pride and coTetousness of the 
Macedonians. For Aratus, either for that he trusted 
not Cleomenes, or for that he was affraid of his 
power, or that he otherwise envied his honour and 
prosperity, to see him risen to such incredible great* 
ness in so short a time, and thinking it also too great 
shame and dishonour to him, to suffer this young man 
in a moment to deprive him of his great honour and 
power which he had possessed so long time, by the 
space of thirty years together, ruling all Greece : 
first, he sought by force to terrify the Achaians, 
and to make them break off from this peace. But 
in fine, finding that they little regarded his threats, 
and that he could not prevail with them, for that they 
were affraid of Cleomenes' valiantness and courage, 
whose request they thought reasonable, for that he 
sought but to restore Peloponnesus into her former 
ancient state again : he fell then into a practice 
far unhonest for a Grecian, very in£imous for him- 
self, but most dishonourable fi>r the former noble 
acts he had done. For he brought Antigonus into 
Greece, and in his age filled the country of Pelo- 
ponnesus with Macedonians, whom he himself in 
his youth had driven thence, had taken from them 
the castle of Corinth, and had always been an 
enemy of the king's (but specially of Antigonus, of 
whom before he had spoken all the ill he could, 
as appeareth in his writings, sapng That he took 
manrdlous pains, and, did put himself into many 
dangers, to deliver the city of Athens from the 
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The garrison of the Macedonians) and yet notwith* 
folly of standing he brought them armed with his own 
Aratns jj^nds, not into his country only, but into his own 
house, yea even into the ladies' chambers and closets: 
disdaining that the king of Lacedsemon, descend- 
ing of die blood-royal of Hercules (who setting 
up again the ancient manner of life of his country, 
did temper it as an instrument of musick out of 
tune, and brought it to the good, ancient and sober 
discipline and Dorican life instituted by Lycurgus) 
should be called and written king of the Sicyonians, 
and of the Triccaeans. And furthermore, flying 
them that were contented with brown bread, and with 
the plain coarse capes of the Lacedaemonians, and 
that went about to take away riches (which was the 
chiefest matter they did accuse Cleomenes for) and 
to provide for the poor : he went and put himself 
and all Achaia unto the crown and diadem, the 
purple robe, and proud imperious commandments 
of the Macedonians, fearing lest men should think 
tiiat Cleomenes could command him. Further* 
more his folly was such, that having garlands of 
flowers on his head, he did sacrifice unto Antigonus, 
and sing songs in praise of his honour, as if he had 
been a god, where he was but a rotten man con« 
sumed away. This that we have written of Aratus 
(who was endued with many noble vertues, and a 
worthy Grecian) is not so much to accuse him, 
as to make us see the frailty and weakness of 
man's nature : the which, though it have never so 
excellent vertues, cannot yet bring forth such per- 
fect fruit, but that it hath ever some maim and 
blemish. Now when the Achaiaas were met again 
in the city of Argos, to hold the session of their 
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parHament before prorogued, and Cleomenes also Cleo- 
being come from Tegea, to be at that parliament : menei 
every man was in hope of good peace. But Aratus ^^ 
then, who was agreed before of the chiefest articles aeainst 
of the capitulations with Antigonus, fearing that Aratns 
Cleomenes by fair words or force would bring the 
peo{Je to grant that he desired: sent to let him 
understand, that he should but come himself alone 
into the city, and for safety of his person, they would 
gire him three hundred hostages : or otherwise, if 
be wmild not leave his army, that then they would 
give him audience without the city, in the place of 
exercises, called Cyllarabiimi. When Cleomenes 
had heard their answer, he told them that they 
had done him wrong : for they should have adver- 
tised him of it before he had taken his journey, 
and not now when he was almost hard at their 
gates, to send htm back again, with a flea in his 
ear. Thereupon he wrote a letter unto the council 
of the Achaiaos, altogether fidl of complaints against 
Aratus. On the other side also, Aratus in his 
oration to the council, inveighed with bitter words 
SigmBi Cleomenes. Thereupon Cleomenes depart- 
ing with speed, sent a herald to proclaim wars 
against the Achaians, not in the city of Argos, 
but in the city of iEgion, as Aratus writeth, mean^ 
ing to set upon them being unprovided. Hereupon 
all Achaia was in an uproar : for divers cities did 
presently revolt against the Achaians, because the 
common people hoped after the division of lands, 
and discharging of their debts. The noblemen 
also in many places wo'e offended with Aratus, 
because he practised to bring the Macedonians into 
the country of Pelopcnmesus. Cleomenes therefore 
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Cleo- hoping well for all these respects, brought his army 
^^^^ into Achaia^ and at his first coming took the city of 
the city ^^^lc^^> ^^^ draye oat the garrison of the Achaians : 
of Argos and after that, wan also the cities of Pheneum, 
and Pentelium. Now the Achaians fearing some 
treason in Corinth and Sicyon, sent certain horse- 
men out of the city of Argos, to keep those cities. 
The Argives in the meantime, attending the cele- 
bration of the feast at the games Nemea, Cleo-* 
menes thinking (which fell out true) that if he went 
to Argos, he should find the city full of people 
that were come to see the feasts and games, and 
that assailing them upon the sudden, he should put 
them in a marvellous fear : brought his army in the 
night hard to the walls of the city of Argos, and 
at his first coming wan a place they call Aspis, a 
yery strong place aboye the theatre, and ill to 
come unto. The Argives were so amazed at it, 
that no man would take upon him to defend the 
city, but received Cleomenes' garrison, and gave 
him twenty hostages, prominng thenceforth to be 
true confederates unto the Lacedaemonians, under 
his charge and conduct. The which doubtless wan 
him great fame, and increased his power : for that 
the ancient kings of Lacedaemon, could never before 
with any policy or device, win the city of Argos. 
For King Pyrrhus one of the most valiantest and 
warlikest princes that ever was, entering the city of 
Argos by force, could not keep it, but was slain 
there, and the most part of his army: whereby 
every man wondered greatly at the diligence and 
counsel of Cleomenes. And where every man did 
mock him before, when Cleomenes said that he 
would follow Solon and Lycurgus, in making the 
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citizens' goods common, and discharging all debts : The 
they were then clearly persuaded that he only was ^ cur^ 
the cause and mean of that great change, which ^s>]aws 
they saw in the courage of the Spartans : who were 
before so weak and out of heart, that they having 
no courage to defend thonselves, the ^tolians en- 
tering Laconia with an army, took away at one 
time, fifty thousand slaves. Whereupon an old 
man of Sparta pleasantly said at that time, that 
their enemies had done them a great pleasure, to rid 
their country of Laconia of such a rabble of rascals. 
Shortly after, they being entred again into the 
former ancient discipline of Lycurgus, as if Ly-* 
curgus self had been alive to have trained them 
mito it : they showed themselves very valiant, and 
obedient also unto their magistrates, whereby they 
recovered again the commandment of all Greece^ 
and the country also of Peloponnesus. After 
Cleomenes had taken the city of Argos, the cities 
also of Cleonse, and Phlius, did yield themselves 
unto him. Aratus in the mean time remained at 
Corinth, and there did busily accuse them which 
were suspected to favour the Lacedaemonians. 
But when news was brought him that Argos was 
taken, and that he perceived also the city of Corinth 
did lean unto Cleomenes' part, and drave away the 
Acbaians : he then calling the people to counsel in 
Corinth, secretly stale to one of the gates of the 
city, and causing his horse to be brought unto him, 
took his back, and gallopped for life unto the city 
of Sicyon. When the Corinthians heard of it, 
they took their horsebacks also striving who should 
be there soonest, and posted in such haste unto 
Cleomenes at the city of Argos, that many of 
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Cleo- them (as Aratus writeth) kill^ their horses by the 
men^ ^i^y • howbeit Cleomenes was very much offended 
i^*^ wiiti them, for that they had let him scape their 
hands. But Aratus saith further, That Megistonus 
came unto him from Cleomenes, and offered him a 
great sum of money to deliyer him the castle of 
Corinth, wherein there was a great garrison of the 
Achaians. But he answered again, That things 
were not in his power, but rather that he was sub* 
ject to their power. Now Cleomenes departing 
from the city of Argos, overcame the Troezenians, 
the Epidaurians, and the Hermionians. After that, 
he came unto Corinth, and presently entrenched 
the castle there round about, and sending for 
Aratus' friends and factors, commanded them to 
keep his house and goods carefully for him, and 
sent Tritymallus Messenian again unto him, to pray 
him to be contented that the castle might be kept 
indifferently betwixt the Achaians and Lacedae- 
monians, promising him privately to double the 
pension that King Ptolemy gave him. But Aratus 
refusing it, sent his son unto Antigonus with other 
hostages, and persuaded the Achaians to deliver 
up the castle of Corinth, unto Antigonus' hands. 
Cleomenes understanding it, entered with his army 
into the country of the Sicyonians, and destroyed 
it as he went, and took Aratus' goods and money 
of the gift of the Corinthians by decree. Now 
Antigonus in the mean time, being passed the moun* 
tain of Geranea with a great power: Cleomenes 
determined not to fortify the isthmus or strait of 
Peloponnesus, but the ways of the mountains 
Oniens, determining to keep every one of them 
against the Macedonians, with intent to consume 
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them rather by Ume, thaa to fight a battell with The 
an army, to good soldiers and well trained as they A'^^T^i 
were. Cleomenes following this determination, did f^^^It 
put Antigonus to great trouble, because he had not Cm- 
in time provided for corn : and could not win the menes 
passage also by force, for that Cleomenes kept it with 
such guard and soldiers. Then Antigonus stealing 
secretly into the haven of Lechxum, he was stoutly 
repulsed, and lost a number of his men : where- \ 
upon Cleomenes and his men being courageous for 
this victory, went quietly to supper. Antigonus 
on the other side fell into despair, to see himself 
brought by necessity into such hard terms. Where* 
fore he determined to go to the temple of Juno, 
and from thence to pass his army by sea into the 
city of Sicyon, the which required a long time, 
and great preparation. But the same night there 
came some of Aratus' friends of the Argives, who 
coming from Argos by sea, brought news that the 
Argives were rebelled against Cleomenes. The 
practiaer of this rebellion, was one Aristoteles, who 
easily brought the people unto it, that were already 
offended with Cleomenes, that had promised to pass 
a law for the clearing of debts, but performed it 
not according to their expectation. Wherefore, 
Araitus with a thousand five hundred men which 
Antigonus gave him, went by sea unto Epidaurus. 
Howbeit Aristoteles tarried not his coming, but 
taking them of the city with him, went and be- 
sieged the garrison of the Lacedaemonians within 
the castle, being aided by Timoxenus, with the 
Achaians that came from Sicyon. Cleomenes 
recdving advertisement he^reof, about the second 
watch of the night, sent for Megistonus in haste^ 

VIU D 
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Oeo- and commanded him in anger speedily to go and 
menes aid their men that were in the city of Argos. For 
•Lr^t" *^ ^^® Megistonus himself that promised Cleomenes 
C^rintii ^^^ fidelity of the Argives, and that kept him from 
driving them out of the city, which he suspected. 
So sending him away forthwith with two thousand 
men, he attended Antigonus, and comforted the 
Corinthians the best he could: advertising them 
that it was but a little mutiny of a few, that chanced 
in the city of Argos. Megistonus being come to 
Argos, and skin in battell, fighting for the 
Lacedaemonians in garrison there who (being in 
great distress, scant able to keep the castell against 
the enemies) sent sundry messengers unto Cleo- 
menes, to pray him to send them immediate aid. 
Cleomenes then being affraid that the enemies^hav- 
ing taken Argos, would stop his way to return back 
into his country, who having opportunity safely to 
spoil Lacoaia, and also to besiege the city self of 
Sparta, that had but a few men to defend it, he 
departed with his army from Corinth. Immedi- 
atdy after came Antigonus, and took it from him, 
and put a strong garrison into it. When Cleo- 
menes came before the city of Argos, he scaled the 
walls, and breaking the vaults and arches of the 
place called Aspis, entered into the city, and joined 
with his garrison there, which yet resisted the 
Achaians : and taking other parts of the same also, 
assaulted the walls, and cleared the streets in such 
sort, that not an enemy durst be seen, for fear of 
the archers of the Cretans. In the meantime, 
when he saw Antigonus afar oflF, coming down the 
hills into the ralley with his footmen, and that his 
horsemen also came upon the spur into the city : 
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despairing then that he could any longer keep it, and the 
he gathered all his men together, and safely going city of 
down by the walls retired without loss of any man. '"^^ 
S09 when in short time he had conquered much, 
and had almost won all within . Peloponnesus : in 
shorter space also, he lost all again. For, of the 
confederates that were in his camp, some did pre- 
sently forsake him : others also immediately after 
surrendered up the towns unto Antigonus. Cleo- 
menes being thus oppressed with the fortune of war, 
when he came back to Tegea with the rest of his 
army, news came to him in the night from Lace- 
•dsemon, which grieved him as much as the loss of 
all his conquests: for he was advertised of the 
death of his wife Agiatis, whom he loved so dearly, 
that in the midst of his chiefest prosperity and vic- 
tories, he made often journeys to Sparta to see her. 
It could not but be a marvellous grief unto Cleo- 
menes, who being a young man, had lo(»t so vertuous 
and fair a young lady, so dearly beloved of him : 
and yet he gave not place unto his sorrow, neither 
did grief overcome lus noble courage, but he used 
the selfsame voice, apparel, and countenance, that 
he did before. Then taking order with his private 
captains, about his afl^irs, and having provided also 
-for the safety of the Tegeans : he went the next 
morning by break of day unto Sparta. After he 
'had privately lamented the sorrow of his wife's 
^death, with his mother and chilcken : he presently 
-bent his mind again to publick causes. Now Cleo- 
imenes had sent unto Ptolemy king of Egypt, who 
thad promised him aid, but upon demand, to have 
this mother and children in pledge. So he was a 
Jong time before he would for shame make his 
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The mother priyy unto it, and went oftentimes of pur« 
noble pose to let her understand it : but when he came 
°^^/^ he had not the heart to break it to her. She first 
sidea ^^P^<^^S ^ thing, asked Cleomenes' friends, if her 
son had not somewhat to say unto her, that he durst 
not utter. Whereupon, in fine he gave the venture, 
and brake the matter to her. When she heard it^ 
she fell a>*laughing, and told him : Why, how 
Cometh it to pass, that thou hast kept it thus long, 
and wouldest not tell me ? Come, come^ said she, 
put me straight into a ship, and send me whither 
thou wilt, that this body of mine may do some 
good unto my country, before crooked age con- 
sume my life without profit. Then all things be- 
ing prepared for their journey, they went by land, 
accompanied with the army, unto the head of Tx- 
narus. Where Cratesiclea being ready to embark, 
she took Cleomenes aside into the temple of Nep- 
tune, and embracing and kbsing him, perceiving 
that his heart yearned for sorrow of her departure, 
she said, unto him : O King of Lacedaemon, let no 
man see for shame when we come out of the temple, 
that we have wept and dishonoured Sparta. For 
that only is in our power, as for the rest, as it 
pleaseth the gods, so let it be. When she had 
spoken these words, and fashioned her countenance 
again, she went then to take her ship with a little 
son of Cleomenes, and commanded the maister of 
the ship to hoise saiL . Now when she was arrived 
in Egypt, and understood that King Ptolemy re- 
ceived ambassadors from Antigonus, and were in 
talk to make peace with him: and hearing also 
that Cleomenes being revested by the Achaians to 
make peace with them, durst not hearken to it, and 
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end that war, without King Ptolemy's consent, and Clteo* 
because of his mother: she wrote unto him, that tnenes 
he should not spare to do anything that should be •?«>detn 
expedient for the honour of Sparta, without fear of mother 
disj^easing Ptolemy, or for regard of an old woman, and dbil- 
and a young boy. Such was the noble mind of dren 
this worthy lady in her son Cleomenes' adversity, hostages 
Furthermore, Antigonus having taken the city of 
Tegea, and sacked the other cities of Orchomenus, 
and Mantioea t Cleoraenes seeing himself brought 
to defend the borders only of Laconia, he did- 
manumit all the Helots, (which were the slaves of 
Lacedsemon) paying five Attica minas a man. 
With that money he made the sum of five hun- 
dred talents, and armed two thousand of these 
freed daves after the Macedonian fashion to fight 
against the Leucaspides : (to wit, the white shields 
of Antigonus) and then there fell into his mind a 
marvellous great enterprise, unlooked for of every 
man. The city of Megalopolis at that time being 
as great as Sparta, and having the aid of the 
Achaians, and Antigonus at hand, (whom . the 
Achdans as it seemed had brought in, chiefly at 
the request of the MegalopoHtans) Cleomenes de- 
termining to sack this city: and knowing that to 
bring it to pass, nothing was more requisite than 
celerity, he commanded his soldiers to Actual 
themselves for five days, and marching with the 
choice of all his army towards Selasia, as though 
he had meant to have spoiled the Argives, sud- 
denly turning from thence, he invaded the country 
of the MegalopoHtans, and supping by Rhoetium, 
went straight by Helicus unto the city. When 
he was come near unto it, he sent Panteas before 
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CI0O- wiUi 9peedf with two boods of the L accdg i i iopiaot» 
■^■^ and commaoded faim to take a ccrtaio piece of the 
^** wal] betweeo two towen, which he knew was not 
kept DOT gtardedf and be followed him alto with 
the rest of his anny comiDg 00 fair aatd softly* 
When Paoteas came thither, finding not ooly that 
place of the wall without guard or watch which 
Cleomenes had told him of, but also the most part 
of that side withoat defence : he took some part of 
the wall at his first coming, and manned tt, and 
orerthrew another piece o£ it also, patting them all 
to the sword that did defend it, and then came 
Cleomenes, and was within the city with his army, 
before the Megalopolitans knew of his coming. 
At length, the citizens understanding that the 
city was taken, some fled in haste, conveying such 
Ught things as came to hand, in so great a fear : 
and the cihers also arming themselves, ran together 
to resist the enemies. But though they valiantly 
fought to repulie them out of the city, and yet pre- 
vailed not : they gave the rest leisure thereby to fly and 
save themselves, §0 that there remained not behind, 
above a thousand men. For all the rest were fled with 
their wives and children, into the city of Messene. 
The most part of them also that fought with the 
enemies, saved themselves, and very few were 
taken, the chiefest whereof, were Lysandridas, and 
Thearidas, the noblest persons that were amongst 
the Megalopolitans: wherefore when the soldiers 
had taken them, they brought them unto Cleomenes* 
Lysandridas, when he saw Cleomenes a good way 
off, cried out aloud unto him : O King of Lacedac- 
mon, this day thou hast an occasion offered thee 
to do a more famous princely act, than that which 
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thou hast already done, and that will make thy the city 
Dame also more glorious. Cleomenes musing what ®f f^^'y 
he would request: Well (quoth he) what is that S*lopoh8 
thou requirest ? One thing I will tell thee before- 
hand, thou shalt not make me restore your city to 
you again. Yet, quoth Lysandridas, let me re- 
quest thus much then, that ye do not destroy it, but 
rather replenish it with friends and confederates, 
which hereafter will be true and faithful to you : 
and that shall you do, giving the Megalopolitans 
their city again, and preserving such a number of 
people as have forsaken it. Cleomenes pausing a 
while, answered, It was a hard thmg to believe that : 
but yet quoth he, let honour take place with us, 
before profit. After that he sent a herald straight 
unto Messen^ unto them that were fled thither, and 
told them that he was contented to offer them their 
city again, so that they would become good friends 
and confederates of the Lacedaemonians, forsaking 
the alliance of the Acbaians. Philopoemen would 
by no means suffer the Megalopolitans to accept 
this gracious olFer of Cleomenes, nor also to leave 
their alliance with the Achaians : telling them, that 
he meant not to give them their city again, but to 
take them also with their city : and therefore drave 
Thearidas and Lysandridas out of Messene, that 
moved this practice. It was that Philopoemen that 
afterwards was the chiefest man of the Achaians, 
and that wan such fame and honour among the 
Grecians, as we have particularly declared in his 
life. This word being brought to Cleomenes, who 
had kept the city from spoiling until that time : he 
was then so throughly otiPended, that he gave the 
goods in prey to the soldiers, sent away Uieir goodly 
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Cteo- tables, images, and pictures unto Sparta, and de- 
menes' faced the chiefest parts of the city, and then re- 
slr&ta- turned home again, being afraid of Antigonus, and 
^ the Achaians. Howbeit they stirred not, because 
of the parliament that was kept at that time in the 
city of ^gium, where Aratus being in the pulpit 
for orations, and holding his gown a long time 
before his face, the people marvelling at it, willed 
him to tell what he ailed : he answered them. 
Megalopolis is taken, and razed by Cleomenes. 
The Adhaians being amazed at the sodainness of 
this great loss, straight brake off their parliament 
and assembly. But Antigonus thinking to aid 
them, sent presently for all his garrisons, who being 
long a-coming, he willed them to stay where they 
were, and he himself taking a few soldiers with 
him, went unto the city of Argos. Therefore the 
second enterprise of Cleomenes seemeth at the first 
sight a yery rash and desperate attempt: howbeit 
Polybius writeth, that it was an attempt of great 
wisdom and policy. For Cleomenes understanding 
that the Macedonians were dispersed in garrisons 
in divers places, and that Antigonus lay all the 
winter in the city of Argos, with a certain number 
of footmen that were strangers : he invaded the 
country of the Argives with his army, persuading 
himself, that either Antigonus would for shame 
come and fight with him, or if he did not, that 
then he should put him in disgrace with the Ar- 
gives : which indeed came so to pass. The Ar- 
gives seeing their country spoiled by Cleomenes, 
were in a marvellous rage, and gathering together 
at Antigonus' lodging, they cried out unto him, 
either to go into the field and fight whh the enemy: 
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or else if he were aflfraid, to resign his office of Hit 
Greneral of Greece, unto others that were valianter modera-^ 
than himself. But Antigonus like a wise and ex- ^''•n^**** 
cellent captain, thinking it a dishonour to him 
rashly to put himself in danger, and his friends 
also, though he were provoked with many injuries 
and 0]^robrious words : would not go into the 
field, but stood constant in his first determination. 
Then Cleomenes haying brought his army hard to 
the walls of the city of Argos, and spoiled and 
destroyed the country round about: without let or 
danger he safely returned home again. . Within a 
while after, Cleomenes being advertised that Aati* 
gonus was come unto Tegea, with intent to invade 
die country of Laconia : he going another way 
with his army (unwitting to his enemies) they won- 
dred when they saw him in the morning by the 
city of Argos, spoiling their country, and cutting 
down their com, not with sickles and kniva 
as other do use, but with long poles in form 
of scythes, that the soldiers as they went sport- 
ing-wise, did overthrow and spoil it. But when 
they came to the place of exercises in the suburbs, 
called Cyllarabis, certain of the soldiers going 
about to have set it afire, Cleomenes would not 
suffer them, and told them, that what he had 
done at Megalopolis, it was rather angrily than 
honestly done. Now Antigonus, presently retura<<> 
ing back again, being minded first to have gone 
directly to the city of Argos, but suddenly altering 
his mind, did camp upon the top of hills and moun- 
tains. Cleomenes seemmg not to be afraid of 
him, sent heralds to him to desire the keys of the 
temple of Juno, and then after he had done sacri- 
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Mosey fice, he would depart his way. Thus mocking 
the sinew Antigonus, after he had sacriEced unto the goddess, 
'^r* under the temple that was shut up, he sent his army 
unto Phlius, and having driven away the garrison 
out of Ologunt, he came unto the city of Orcho- 
menus, having not only encouraged his citizei^, but 
gotten even amongst the enemies themselves, a fame 
also to be a noble captain, and worthy to manage 
great affairs. For every man judged him to be a 
skilful soldier, and a valiant captain, that with the 
power of one only city, did maintain war against 
the kingdom of Macedon, against all the people of 
Peloponnesus, and against the treasure of so great a 
king : and withal, not only to keep his own country 
of Laconia unspoiled, but far oth^wise to hurt his 
enemies countries, and to take so many great cities 
of theirs. But he that said first, that money was the 
sinew of all things, spake it chiefly in my opinion, 
in respect of the wars. Demades the Orator said 
on a time, when the Athenians commanded Certain 
galleys should be put out of the arsenal into the sea, 
and presently rigged and armed with all possible 
speed, though they lacked money : he that rules 
the prow, must first see before him. Meaning, 
munition and victuals must be provided, before the 
ships be set out. And it is reported also, that the 
ancient Archidamus, when the confederates of the 
Lacedaemonians at the beginning of the war at 
Peloponnesus required, that they might be sessed 
at a certain rate, answered : The charges of war 
have no certain stint. For like as wrestlers that 
exercise their bodies continually in games, are better 
able to wrestle, and overthrow them with time, that 
have no strength, but only art and sleight : even so 
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King AntigODos, who by the greatness of his king- ButteU 
dom did defray the charge of this war, did weary betwixt 
and overcome Cleomenes at the length, because he ^J^^ 
lacked money both to pay the strangers that served ^^^ Anti- 
him, and also to maintain his own citizens. For g^onus 
otherwise doubtless the time served his turn well, 
because the troubles that fell upon Antigonus in his 
realm, did make him to be sent for home. For 
the barbarous people his neighbours, in his absence 
did spoil and destroy the realm of Macedon, and 
facially the Illyrians of the high country that came 
down then with a great army : whereupon the 
Macedonians being spmled and harried on all sides 
by them, they sent post unto Antigonus, to pray 
him to come home. If these letters had been 
brought him but a little before the battell, as they 
canie afterwards : Antigonus had gone his way, 
and left the Achaians. But fortune, that always 
striketh the stroke in all weightiest causes, gave 
such speed and favour unto him : that immediately 
after the battell was fought at Selasia, (where 
Cleomenes lost his army and city) the very mes- 
sengers arrived that came for Antigonus to come 
home, the which made the overthrow of King 
Cleomenes so much more lamentable. For if he 
had delayed battell but two days longer, when the 
Macedonians had been gone, he might have made 
what peace he would with the Achaians : but for 
lack of money, he was driven (as Polybius writeth) 
to give battell, with twenty thousand men, against 
thirty thousand : where he shewed himself an ex- 
cellent and skilful captain, and where his citizens 
also fought like valiant men, and the strangers in 
like case did shew themselves good soldiers. But 
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The trea- his only overthrow was, by the maDoer of his ene^ 
son of inies weapons, and the force of their battell of fiaot^ 
^^®* men* But Phylarchus writetfa, that treason was 
the cause of his overthrow. For Antigonus had 
appointed the Acarnanians, and the Illyrians which 
he had in his army, to steal upon the wing of his ene-* 
mies army, where Euclidas, King Cleomenes' brother 
was, to compass him in behind, whilst he did set the 
rest of his men in battelL When Cleomenes was got up 
upon some hill to look about him,to see the countenance 
of the enemy, and seeing none of the Acarnanians, 
nor of the Illyrians: he was then affrayed of 
Antigonus, that he went about some stratagem of 
war. Wherefore he called for Demoteles, whose 
charge was to take heed of stratagems and secret 
ambushes, and commanded him to look to the 
rearward of his army, and to be very circumspect 
all about. Demoteles, that was bribed before (as 
it is reported) with money, told him that all was 
clear in the rearward, and bade him look to over- 
throw his enemies before him. Cleormenes trusting 
this report, set forward against Antigonus, and 
in the end, his citizens of Sparta which he had 
about bimy gave such a fierce charge upon the 
squadron of the Macedonian footmen, that they 
drove them back five furlongs off. But in the 
meantime, Eudidas his brother, in the other wing 
of his army, being compassed in behind, Cleomenes 
turning him back, and seeing the overthrow, cried 
out aloud : Alas, good brother, thou art but slain, 
yet thou diest valiantly, and honestly, and thy 
death shall be a worthy exam^^e unto all posterity, 
and shall be sung by the praises of the women of 
Sparta. So Euclidas and his men being slain, the 
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enemies came straight to set upon Cleomenes' wing. Cleo- 
Cieomenes then seeing his men discouraged^ and »«n«« 
that they durst no longer resist the enemy, fled, 2J?f* 
and sayed himseH*. Many of the strangers also j^y Anti- 
that served him, were slain at this battell : and g^onus 
of six thousand Spartans, there were left alive but 
only two hundred. Now Cleomenes being returned 
imto Sparta, the citizens coming to see him, he 
gave them counsell to yield themselves unto 
Antigonus the conqueror : and for himself, if either 
alive or dead he could do anything for the honour 
and benefit of Sparta, that he would willingly do 
it. The women of the city also, coming unto 
them that flying had escaped with him, when he saw 
them unarm the men, and bring them drink to r^esh 
them with : he also went home to his own house. 
Then a maid of the house, which he had taken in 
the city of Megalopolis (and whom he hod enter- 
tained ever since the death of his wife) came unto 
him as her manner was, to refresh him coming hot 
from the battell: howbeit he would not drink 
though he was extreme dry, nor sit being very 
weary, but armed as he was, laid his arm across 
upon a pillar, and leaning his head upon it, reposed 
himself a little, and casting in his mind all the 
ways that were to be thought of, he took his 
friends with him, and went to the haven of 
Gythium, and there having his ships M^ich he 
had appointed for die purpose, he hoised sail, 
and departed his way. Immediately alter his 
departure, came Antigonus into the city of Sparta, 
and courteously entreated the citizens and in- 
habitants he found, and did o^^d no man, nor 
proudly despise tbe ancient honour and dignity of 
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Cleo- Sparta : but referring them to their own laws and 
menes goyernment, when he had sacrificed to the gods 
for his victory, he departed from thence the third 
day, news being brought him that the war was 
rery great in Macedoo, and that the barbarous 
people did spoil his country. Now a disease took 
him, whereof he died afterwards, which appeared 
a tisick, mixed with a sore catarrh : but yet he 
yielded not to his disease, and bare it out, that 
fighting for his country, and obtaining a famous 
victory, with great slaughter of the barbarous 
people, he might yet die honourably, as indeed he 
did, by Phylarchus' testimony, who saith. That 
with the force of his voice, fiercely crying out in: 
the midst of his fight, he tare his lungs and lights,, 
worse than they were before. Yet in the schools: 
it is said, that after he had won the battell, he 
was so joyful of it, that crying out, O blessed day :: 
he brake out into a great bleeding at the mouth,, 
and a great fever took him withal, that he died 
of it. Thus much touching Antigonus. Now 
Cleomenes departing out of the Ide of Cythera, 
went and cast anker in another island, called 
^gialia. Then determining to sail over to the 
city of Cyren^, Therycion, one of Cleomenes: 
friends (a man that in wars shewed himself very 
valiant, but a boaster besides of his own doings) 
took Cleomenes aside, and said thus unto him^ 
<< Truly O king, we have lost an honourable occasioni 
to die in battell, though every man hath heard u» 
vaunt and say, that Antigonus should never over-- 
come the King of Sparta alive, but dead. A 
second occasion yet is offered us to die, with much 
less honour and fame notwithstanding, than thc^ 
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first. Whither do we sail to no purpose ? Why The era- 
do we fly the death at hand, and seek it so far off? tion of 
If it be no shame nor dishonour for the posterity T"*^* 

Clou 

and race of Hercules to serve the successors of 
Philip and Alexander : let us save then our labour, 
and long dangerous sailing, and go yield ourselves 
unto Antigonus, who in likelihood will better use 
us than Ptolemy, because the Macedonians are far 
more noble persons than the Egyptians. And if 
we disdain to be commanded by them which have 
overcome us in battell, why then will we make 
him lord of us, that hath not overcome us: 
instead of one^ to make us inferior unto both, 
flying Antigonus, and serving King Ptolemy? 
Can we say that we go into Egypt, in respect to 
see your mother there ? A joyful sight no doubt, 
when she shall shew King Ptolemy's wives her 
son, that before was a king, a prisoner, and 
fugitive now. Were it not better for us, that 
having yet Laconia our country in sight, and our 
swords besides in our own hands, to deliver us 
from this great misery, and so doing to excuse 
our selves unto them that are slain at Selasia, for 
defence of Sparta : than cowardly losing our time 
in Egypt, to inquire whom Antigonus left hia lieu* 
tenant and governor in Lacedaemon : '* Tberycion 
ending his oration, Cleomenes answered him thus ; 
*<Docst thou think it a glory for thee to seek death, 
which is the easiest matter, and the presentest unto 
any man, that can be: and yet, wretch that thou 
ar^ thou fliest now more cowardly and shamefully, 
than from the battell? For divers valiant men, 
and far better than otorselves, have often yielded 
unto their enemies, either by some mis^tune, oc 
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Cleo- compelled by greater number and mnltitade of 
menes men : but he say I, that submitteth himself onto 
*^^crwni P^ ^"^ misery^ reproach and praise of men, he 
*^*'*' cannot but confess that he is OYercome by his 
own unhapinness. For when a man will wilUngly 
kill himself, he must not do it to be rid of pains 
and labour, but it must hare an honourable reelect 
and action. For, to liye or die for his own 
respect, that cannot but be dishonourable: the 
which now thou persoadest me unto, to make me 
fly this present misery we are m, without any 
honour or profit in our death. And therefore, I 
am of opinion, that we should not yet cast off 
the hope» we have to serve our country in time to 
come : but when all hope faileth us, then we niay 
easily make our selves away when we list." There- 
unto Therycion gave no answer, but as soon as he 
foimd opportunity to slip from Cleomeoes, he went 
to the seaside, and slew himself. Cleomenes 
hoising sail from the Isle of ^gialia, went into 
Africk, and was brought by the king's senrants 
unto the city of Alexandria. King Ptolemy at 
his first coming, gave Cleamenes no special good, 
but indifferent entertainment: but after that he 
had shewed himself to be of great wisdom and 
judgement, and that Ptolemy saw in the simplicity 
of his Laconian life he had also a noble disposition 
and courage, nothing degenerating from the princely 
race and blood of Hercules, and that he yielded 
not to his adversity : he took more delight in his 
company, than in all the company of his flatterers 
and hangers on him: and then repented him 
greatly, that he had made no more account of him 
before, but had suffered him to be overthrown by 
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Antigonasy who through the victory of him, had natoKing 
marvellously enlarged his honour and power* Ptolemy 
Then he began to comfort Cleomenes, and doing 
him as great honour as could be, promised that he 
would send him with ships and money into Greece, 
and put him again into his kingdom : and further, 
gave him an annual pension in the meantime, of 
four-and-twenty talents, with the which he simply 
and soberly entertained himself and his men about 
him : and bestowed all the rest upon his country- 
men that came out of Greece into Egypt. But 
now, old King Ptolemy deceasing before he could 
perform the promise he made unto Cleomenes, 
to send him into Greece : the realm falling then 
into great lasciviousness, drunkenness, and into the 
government of women, his case and misery was 
clean forgotten. For the young king his son was 
so given over to women and wine, that when he 
was most sober, and in his best wits, he most 
disposed himself to make feasts and sacrifices, and 
to have the tabor playing in his Court, to gather 
people together, like a stage-player or juggler, 
whilst one Agathoclea his lemn^n, and her mother, 
and Oenanthes a bawd, did rule all the affiurs of 
the state. But when he came to be king, it 
appeared he had- need of Cleomenes: becatae he 
was afraid of his brother Magas, who by his 
mother's means, was very well esteemed of among, 
soldiers. Wherefore he called Cleomenes to him, 
and made him of his privy-council, where . he 
devised by practise, which way to kill his brother. 
All other his friends that were of counsel with him, 
did counsel him to do it: but Cleomenes only 
vehemently dissuaded him from it, and told him, 
vui E 
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CleO" that if h were possible, rather more brethren should 
maat^ be begotten unto the king for the safety of his 
vertue person, and for diyiding of the afiairs of the king- 
dom between them. Amongst the king's familiars 
that was chiefest about him, there was one Sosibius 
that said unto Cleomenes : So long aa his brother 
Magas Hyed, the soldiers that be strangers, whom 
the king entertained, would nerer be true to him. 
Cleomenes answered him, For that matter there 
was no danger : for saith he, of those hired stran- 
gers, there are three thousand Peloponnesians, which 
he knew at the twinkling of an eye, would be at 
his commandment, to come with their armour and 
weapon where he would appoint them. These 
words of Cleomenes at that time shewed his faith 
and good-will he bare unto the king, and the force 
he was of besides. But afterwards, Ptolemy's fear- 
fidness increasing his mistrust: (as it commonly hap- 
peneth, that they that lack wit, think it the best 
safety to be fearful of every wagging of a straw, and 
to mistrust every man) the remembrance of Cleo- 
menes' words made him much suspected of the 
courtiers, understanding that he could do so much 
with the soldiers that were strangers : insomuch as 
some of them said. See (meaning Cleomenes) there 
is a lion amongst sheep. Indeed, considenng his 
&hions and behaviour, they might well say so of 
him: for he would look through his fingers as 
though he saw nothing, and yet saw all what they 
did. In fine^ he required an army and ships of the 
king: and understanding also that Antigonus was 
dead, and that the Achaians and £tolians were 
at great wars together,, and that the affairs of his 
country did call him home, all Peloponnesus being 
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m arms and uproar^ he prayed that diey -would 

Hceote him to depart with his friends. But nerer ST^Mras an 

a man would give ear unto him, and the king also f?^J|,. 

heard nothing of it, because he was continually 

entertained among ladies, with banquets, dancing, 

and masks. But Sosibius that ruled all the realm, 

thought that to keep Cleomenes ag^iinst his^ will, 

were a hard thing, and also dangerous : and to let 

him go also, knowing that he was a valiant roan, 

and (^ a stirring mind, and one that knew the vices 

and imperfections of their government : he^thought 

that also no safe way, sith no gifts nor presents that 

could be offered him, could soften him. For as 

the holy bull (which they call in Egypt Apis) that 

is full fed in goodly pastive^ doth yet desire to 

follow his natural course and liberty, to run and 

leap at his pleasure, and plainly sheweththat it is a 

grief to him to be kept still by the priest : even so 

the courtly pleasures did nothing delight Cleomenes, 

but as Homer writeth of Achilles : 

It irked his noble heart to sit at home m slothful rest, 
When martial matters were in hand, the which he 
liked best. 

Now Cleomenes stanc&ig in these terms, tl^re 
arrived in Alexandria one Nicagoras Messenian^ 
who maliced Cleomenes in his heart, but yet shewed 
as thou^ he loved him. This Nicagoras on a 
time had sold deocnenes cotam l»id, but was not 
paid for it, ekher because he had no present money, 
or else by occasion of the wars which gave him no 
leisure to make payment. Cleomenes one day by 
chance walking upon the sands, he saw Nicagoras 
landing out oi his ship, being newly anived, aixl 
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Cleo- kDOwrog him, he courteously welcomed him, and 
menes asked what wind had brought him into Egypt. 
^^SdMto Nicagoras gently saluting him again, told him that 
prison ^^ ^^^ brought the king excellent horse of service. 
Cleomenes smiling^ told him. Thou hadst been better 
have brought him some courtesans and dancers, for 
they would have pleased the king better. Nica- 
goras faintly laughed at his answer, but within few 
days after he did put him in remembrance of the land 
he sold him, and prayed him then that he would help 
him to moneys telling him that he would not hare 
pressed him for it, but that he had sustained loss by 
merchandise. Cleomenes answered him, That all his 
pension was spent he had of the king. Nicagoras 
being offended with this answer, he went and told 
Sosibius of the mock Cleomenes gave the king. 
Soaibius was glad of this occasion, but yet desiring 
further matter to make the king offended with 
Cleomenes, he persuaded Nicagoras to write a letter 
to the king against Cleomenes, as though he had 
conspired to take the city of Cyrene, if the king 
had given him ships, money, and men of war. 
When Nicagoras had written this letter, he took 
ship, and hoised sail. Four days after his de- 
parture, Sosibius brought his letter to the king, as 
though he had but newly received it. The king 
upon sight of it was so offended with Cleomenes, 
that he gave present order he should be shut up in a 
great house, where he should have his ordinary diet 
allowed him, howbeit that he should keep his house. 
This grieved Cleomenes much, but yet he was worse 
afraid of that which was to come, by this occa- 
sion : Ptolemy the son of Chrysermus, one of the 
king's familiars, who had oftentimes before been 
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Teiy conrernnt aod familiar with Cleomenesy aod He prac- 
did frankly talk together in all matters : Cleomeoes ^!f^^ 
one day «cnt for him, to pray him to come unto jSSJSj!? 
lum. Ptolemy came at his request, and familiarly 
discoursing together, went about to dissuade him 
from all the su^cions he had, and excused the 
king also for that he had done unto him : so taking 
his leare he left him, not thinking that Cleomenes 
followed htm (as he did^ to the gate, where he 
sharply took up the soldiers, saying. That they 
were Tery negligent and careless in looking to such 
a fearful beast as he was, and so ill to be taken, if 
he once escaped their hands. Cleomenes heard what 
he said, and went into his lod^g again, Ptolemy 
knowing nothing that he was behind him : and 
reported the Tery words again unto his fiiends. 
Then all the Spartans concerting their good hc^ 
into anger, determined to be revenged of the injury 
Ptolemy had done them, and to die like noble 
Spartans not tarrying till they should be brought 
to the shambles like fat wethers, to be sold and 
killed. For it would be a great shame and dis- 
honour unto Cleomenes, haying refused to make 
peace with Antigonus, a noble prince and warrior : 
to tarry the king's pleasure ull he had left his 
drunkenness and dancing, and then to come and 
put him to death* They being fully resolved 
hereof as you have heard: King Ptolemy by 
chance went unto the city of Canobus, and first 
they gave out in Alexandria, that the king minded 
to set Cleomenes at liberty. Then Cleomenes' 
firiends observing the custom of the kings of Egypt, 
when they meant to set a prisoner at liberty (^ich 
was, to send the prisoners' meat, and presents before 
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The ead to thetr supper) did send unto him sach maoner of 
and death presents^ and so deceived the soldiers that had the 
keeping of him, saying, That they broaghjt those 
presents from the king* For Cleomeaes himself 
did sacrifice unto the gods^ and sent unto the soldiers 
that kept him, part of those presents that were sent 
unto him, and supping with his friends that night# 
made merry with them, every man being crowned 
with garlands. Some say, that he made the more 
haste to execute his enterprise, sooner than he would 
have done, by means of one of his men that was 
privy unto his conspiracy: who went every night 
to lie with a woman he kept, and therefore was 
afraid lest he would bewray them. Cieomenee 
about noon, perceiving the soldiers had taken in 
their cups, and that they were asleep : he put on 
his coat, and unripping it on the right shoulder, 
went out of the house with his sword drawn in his 
hand, accompanied with his £:iends, following him 
in that sort, which were thirty in alL Amongst 
them there was one called Hippotas, who being 
lame, went very lively out with them at the first : 
but when he saw they went fiur and softly because 
of him, he prayed them to kill him, because they 
should not hinder their enterprise for a lame man, 
that could do them no service. Notwithstanding, 
by chance they met with a townsman a-^horseback, 
that came hard by their door, whom they pluckt 
from his horse, and cast Hippotas upon him : and 
then ran through the city, and cried to the people. 
Liberty, liberty. Now the people had no other 
courage in them, but only commended Cleomenes, 
and wondered at his valiantness : but otherwise to 
follow him, or to further his enterprise, not a man 
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of them had any heart in them. Thus runoiog i^ of Cleo- 
and down the town, they met with Ptolemy (the aeaci 
same whom we said before was the son of Chry- S^.^ 
sermns) as he came out of the court : whereupon 
three of them setting on him, dew him presently. 
There was also another Ptolemy that was gOYcmor 
and lieutenant of the city of Alexandria : who 
hearing a rumour of this stir, came unto them in 
his coach. They went and met him, and first 
having driven away his guard and soldiers that went 
before him, they pluckt him out of his coach, and 
slew him also. After that they went towards the 
cj»tle, with intent to set all the prisoners there at 
liberty to take their part. Howbeit the jailers that 
kept them had so strongly locked up the prison 
doors, that Qeomenet was repulsed, aoid put by his 
purpose. Thus wandering up and down the city, no 
man neither came to join with him, nor to resist him, 
for every man fled for fear of him. Wherefore at 
length being weary with going up and down, he 
turned him to his friends, and said unto them : It is 
no marvel thoogh women command such a cowardly 
people, that fly in this sort from their liberty. 
Thereupon h« prayed them all to die like men, and 
like th<»e that w^e brought up with him, and that 
were worthy of die fame of his so noble deeds. 
Then the first man that made himself be slain, was 
HippotaS) who died of a wound one of the young 
men of his company gave him with a sword at 
his requett. After him every man siew them* 
selves^ one after another, without any fear at all, 
saving Panteas, who was the first man that entered 
the city of Megalopolis. He was a fair young 
man, and had been very well brought up in the 
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The tour- Laconian discipline^ and better than any man of 
age of his years. Cleomenet did lore him dearly, and 
Panteas commanded him that when he should see he were 
dead, and all the rest also, that then he should 
kill himself last of all. Now they all being laid 
on the ground, he searched them one after another 
with the point of his sword, to see if there were 
any of them yet left aliye: and when he had 
pricked Cleomenes on the heel amongst others, and 
saw that he did yet knit his brows, he kissed him, 
and sat down by him. Then perceiving that he 
had yielded up the ghost, embracing him when he 
was dead, he also slew himself, and fell upon him. 
Thus Cleomenes having reigned king of Sparta 
sixteen years, being the same manner of man we 
have described him to be: he ended his days in 
this sort as ye hear. Now, his death being pre- 
sently bruited through the city, Cratesiclea his 
mother, though otherwise she had a noble mind, 
did notwithstanding a little forget her greatness, 
through the extreme sorrow she felt for the death 
of her son : and so embracing Cleomenes' sons, she 
fell to bitter lamentation. But the eldest of his 
sons, (no man mistrusting any such matter) found 
means to get out of her hands, and running up to 
the top of the house, cast himself headlong down 
to the ground, that his head was all broken and 
splitted, yet died not, but was taken up crying, 
and angry with them, that they would not suffer 
him to cUe. This news being brought to King 
Ptolemy, he commanded they should first £ay 
Cleomenes, and then hang up his body, and also, 
that they should put his children, his mother, and 
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all her women waiting on her to death: among Paoteas 
the which was Panteas' wife, one of the fairest and wife 
curteousest women in her time. They had not 
been long married before, when these mischiefs . 
lighted upon them, at what time their lore was 
then in greatest force* Her parents then would 
not let her depart, and embark with her husband, 
but had locked her up, and kept her at home by 
force. Howbeit shortly after she found die means 
to get her a horse, and some money, and stole 
away in the night, and galloped towards the haren 
of Tsnarus, where finding a ship ready bouod for 
Egypt, she embarked, and went to seek her hus- 
band, with whom she gladly and lovingly led her 
life, forsaking her own country, to live in a strange 
realm. Now when the sergeants came to take 
Cratesiclea to put her to death, Panteas' wife led 
her by the arm, carrying up her train, and did 
comfort her, although Cratesiclea otherwise was 
not afraid to die, but only asked this favour. That 
she might die before her little children. This 
notwithstanding, when they came to the place of 
execution, the hangman first slew her children 
before her eyes, and then herself afterwards, who 
in such great grief and sorrow, said no more but 
thus : Alas, my poor children, what is become of 
you ? And Panteas' wife also, being a mighty tall 
woman, girding her clothes to her, took up the 
slain bodies one after another, and wrapped them 
up in such things as she could get, speakmg never a 
word, nor shewing any sign or token of grief. 
And in fine, having prepared her self to die, and 
plucked off her attire her self, without suffering any 
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Ch6* other to come near her^ or to see her, but the 
mtaes hangmaii that was appointed to strike off her head : 
nan^S^ in this sort she died as constantly, as the stoutest 
cross ^^^ liTing could have done^ and had so covered 
her body, that no man needed after her death to 
touch her : so careful was she to her end, to keep 
her honesty, which the had always kept in her 
life, and in her deaUi was mindful of her honour, 
wherewith she decked her body in her lifetime. 
Thus these Lacedaemonian ladies playing their parts 
in this pitiful tragedy, contending at the time of 
death, eren with the courage of the slain Spartans 
their countrymen, which of them should die most 
constantly: left a manifest proof and testimony, 
that fortune hath no power over fortitude and 
courage. Shortly after, those that were appointed 
to keep the body of King Cleomenes that hung 
upon the cross, they spied a great serpent wreathed 
about his head, that covered all his face, insomuch 
as no ravening fowl durst come near him to eat of 
it : whereupon the king fell into a superstitious fear, 
being afraid that he had offended the gods. Here^* 
upon, the ladies in his court began to make many 
sacrifices of purification, for the clearing of this sin : 
persuading themselves, that they had put a man to 
deathi beloved of the gods, and that he had some* 
thing more in him than a man. The Alexandrians 
thereupon went to the place of execution, and made 
their prayers unto Cleomenes, as unto a demigod, 
calling him the son of the gods. Until that the 
learned men brought them from that error, declar- 
ing unto theili. That like as of oxen being dead and 
rotten, there breed bees, and of horse also come wasps. 
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and of asses likewise beetles : even so men's bodies^ had a 
when the marrow melteth and gathereth together, '^^^^^^.^ 
do bring forth serpents. The which com- li^itWa 

ing to the knowledge of the ancients ii^^i 

in old time, of all other beasts 
they did consecrate the 
dxagon to kings and 
princes, as proper 
unto man. 



THE END OF THE LIFE OF AGIS AND CLEOMENES. 



THE LIVES OF 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHI 

The Now that we have declared unto you the history 
worthi- of the lives of these two Grecians, Agis, and 
Tibni^ Cleomenes aforesaid : we must also write the his- 
Gracchus ^^^7 ^^ ^^^ Romans, the which is no less lament- 
the Either able for the troubles and calamities that chanced 
unto Tiberius and Caius, both of them the sons of 
Tiberius Gracchus. He haying been twice Con- 
sul, and once Censor, and having had the honour 
of two triumphs : had notwithstanding more hon- 
our and fame only for his valiantness, for the 
which he was thought worthy to marry with 
Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio, who overcame 
Hannibal after the death of his father: though 
while he lived he was never his friend, but rather 
his enemy. It is reported, that Tiberius on a 
time found two snakes in his bed, and that the 
soothsayers and wizards having considered the 
signification thereof, did forbid him to kill them 
both, and also to let them both escape, but one 
only : assuring him that if he killed the male, he 
should not live long after: and if he killed the 
female, that then lus wife Cornelia should die. 
Tiberius then loving his wife dearly, thinking it 
meeter for him also, that he being the elder of 
both, and she yet a young woman, should die 

before her: he slew the male, and let the female 
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escape, howbeit he died soon after, leaying twelve The 
children aliye, all of them begotten of Cornelia, pnuseof 
Cornelia after the death of .her husband, taking Cornelia 
upon her the rule of her house and children, led 
such a chaste Ufe, was so good to her children, 
and of so noble a mind : that every man thought 
Tiberius a wise man for that he died» and left 
her behind him. She remaining widow, Eling 
Ptolemy made suit unto her, and would have 
made her his wife and queen. But she refused, 
and in her widowhood lost all her children, 
but one daughter, (whom she bestowed upon the 
younger Scipio African) and Tiberius, and Caius^ 
whose lives we presently write. Those she so 
carefully brought up, that they being become more 
civil, and better conditioned, than any other Romans 
in their time: every itian judged, that education 
prevailed more in them, than nature. For, as in 
the favours and pictures of Castor and Pollux, 
there is a certain difference discerned, whereby a 
man may know that the one was made for wrestUng, 
and the other for running : even so between these 
two young brethren, amongst other the great like- 
ness between them, being both happily born to be 
valiant, to be temperate, to be liberal, to be learned, 
and to be nobly minded, there grew notwithstanding 
great difference in their actions and doings in the 
commonwealth : the which I think convenient to 
declare, before I proceed any farther. First of all, 
for the favour of the face, the look and moving of 
the body, Tiberius was much more mild and 
tractable,, and Caius more hot and earnest. For 
the first in his orations was very modest, and kept 
his place : and the other of all the Romans waa 
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A true the firsts that in his oration jetted tip and down 
de8€ri|H the imlpit, and that plucked his gown orer his 
^^* shonldeFs : as they write of Cleon Athenian, that 
he was the first oi all orators that opened his 
gown, and clapped his hand on his thigh in his 
oration. Futhermore, Caius^ words, and the Tehe^ 
mence of his persuasion, were terrible and full of 
passion, but Tiberius' words in contrary manner, 
were mild, moved men more to compassion, being 
yery proper, and excellently applied, where Caius' 
words were full of fineness and curiosity. The 
like difference also was between them in their fare 
and diet. For Tiberius always kept a convenient 
ordinary : and Caius also in respect of other Romans, 
lived very temperately, but in respect of his brother's 
fare, curiously and superfluously. Insomuch ais 
Drusus on a time reproved him, because he had 
bought certain dolphins of silver, to the value of 
a thousand two hundred asid fifty drachmas for 
every pound weight. And now, as touching the 
manners and natural dkpo^on of them both 
agreeing with the diversity of their tongues^ the 
one bemg mild and plausible, and the other hot 
and choleric : ii»omuch that othcrwhile forgetting 
himself in his oration, against his will he would 
be very earnest, and strain his voice beyond his 
compass, and so with great uncomeliness confound 
his words. Yet finding his own faulty he devised 
this remedy. He had a servant eaUed Lkinius, 
a good wise man, who wkh an instrument of 
musick he had, by the which they teach men to rise 
and fall in their tunes, when he was in his oration, 
he ever stood behind him : ^id when he perceived 
that his maister's voice was a little too lood, and 
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that through choler he exceeded his ordinary speech : of Tibe- 
he played a soft stop behind him, at the sound tinaand 
whereof Caius immediately fell from his extremity, S****^* 
and easily came to himself again. And here was 
the diversity between them. Otherwise, for their 
hardiness against their enemies, the justice unto their 
tenants, the care and pains in their offices of 
charge, and also their continency against voluptuous-* 
ness : in all these they were both alike. For age, 
Tiberius was elder by nine years, by reason whereof 
their several authority and doings in the common* 
wealth fell out at sundry times. And this was one 
of the chiefest causes why their doings prospered 
not, because they had not both authority in one 
self time, neither could they join their power 
together : the which if it had met at one self time, 
had been of great force, and peradventure invincible. 
Wherefore we must write particularly of them 
both, but first of all we must begin with the elder. 
He, when he came to man's estate, had such a 
name and estimation, that immediately they maKle 
him fellow, in the college of the priests, which at 
Rome are called Augurs : (being those that have 
the chiarge to consider of signs and predictions of 
things to come) more for his valiantness, than for 
nobility. The same doth Appius Claudius witness 
unto us, one thsu: hath been both Coitsul and Censor, 
and also President of the Senate,and of greater autho- 
rity than any man in his time. This Appius at a 
supper when all the Augurs were together, after he 
had saluted Tiberius, and made very much (^ him, 
he offered him his daughier in marriage. Tiberius 
was very gbd of the oiler, and therewithal the 
marriage was presently concluded between them* 
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Tiberiiut Thereupon Appius coining home to his house, at 
married the threshold of his door he called aloud for his 
C]aS^ wife, and told her : Antistia, I have bestowed our 
danehter <^^ughter Clodia. She wondring at it, O gods said 
she, and what needed all this haste ? what couldst 
thou haye done more, if thou hadst gotten her 
Tiberius Gracchus for her husband ? I know that 
some refer this history unto Tiberius, father of these 
two men we write of, and unto Scipio the African : 
but the most part of writers agree with that we 
write at this present. And Polybius himself also 
writeth, that after the death of Scipio African, his 
friends being met together, they chose Tiberius 
before all the other young men of the city, to marry 
him unto Cornelia, being free, and unpromised, or 
bestowed upon any man by her father. Now 
Tiberius the younger being in the wars in Africk 
under Scipio the Second, who had married his 
sister: lying in his tent with him, he found his 
captain endued with many noble gifts of nature, to 
allure men's hearts to desire to follow his valiantness. 
So in a short time he did excel all the young men 
of his time, as well in obedience, as in the valiant- 
ness of his person : insomuch that he wa9 the first 
man that scaled the walls of the enemies, as Fannius 
reporteth, who saith that he scaled the walls with 
him, and did help him in that valiant enterprise. 
So that being present, all the camp were in love 
with him : and when he was absent, every man 
wished for him again. After this war was ended, 
he was chosen Treasurer, and it was his chance to 
go against the Numantines, with Caius Mancinus 
one of the Consuls, who was an honest man, ixit 
yet had the worst Juck of any captain the Romans 
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had. Notwithstanding, Tiberms' wisdom and yal- Tiberfoi 
iantness, in this extreme ill-luck of his captain, Gi»oehfiB' 
did not only appear with great glory to him, but ^^^^'' 
also most wonderful, the great obedience ood 
reverence he bare unto hie captain : though his 
misfortunes did so trouble and grieye him, that 
he could not tell himself, whether he was captain 
or not. For when he was oyerthrown in great 
foughten fields, he departed in the night, and left 
his camp. The Numantines hearing of it, first 
took his camp, and then ran after tl^m that fled, 
and setting upon the rearward, slew them, and 
enyifoned all his army. So that they were driyen 
into straight and narrow places, where out they 
could l^ no means escape. Thereupon Maacimis 
despairing that he could get out by force, he sent 
a herald to the enemies to treat of peace. The 
Numantines made answer, that, they would trust 
no man but Tiberius only, and therefore they willed 
he should be sent unto them. They desired that, 
partly for the loye they bare unto the yertues of the 
young man, because there was no talk of any other 
m all this war but of him : and partly also, as 
remembering his father Tiberius, who making wars 
in Spain, and haying there subdued many nations, 
he granted the Numantmes peace, the which the 
caused the Romans afterwards to confirm and 
ratify. Hereupon Tiberius was sent to speak with 
them, and pardy obtmning that he desired, and 
partly also granting them that they required: he 
concluded peace with them, whereby assuredly he 
sayed the liycs of twenty thousand Roman Citizens, 
besides skyes and other stragglers that willingly 
followed the camp. This notwithstanding, die 
yiu F 
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Tiberius Numantines took the spoil of all the goods they 
oonclod- found in the Romans' camp, among the which they 
^ 5fth* found Tiberius' bpok of account touching the money 
Numan- ^^i^bursed of the treasure in his charge. Tiberius 
tines being marvellous desirous to hare his book again, 
returned back to Numantia with two or three of 
his friends only, though the army of the Romans 
were gone far on their way. So coming to the 
town, he spake unto the governors of the city, and 
prayed them to redeliver him his books of account, 
because his malicious enemies should not accuse 
him, calling him to account for his doings. The 
Numantines were very glad of this good hap, and 
prayed them to come into the town. He standing 
still in doubt with himself what to do, whether he 
should go into the town or not : the governors of 
the city came to him, and taking him by the handy 
grayed he would think they were not his enemies, 
>ut good friends, and that he would trust them. 
Whereupon Tiberius thought best to yield to their 
persuasion, being desirous also to have his books 
again, and the rather, for fear of offending the 
Numantines, if he should have denied and mis- 
trusted them. When he was brought into the 
city, they provided his dinner, and were very earnest 
with him, entreating him to dine with them. Then 
they gave him his books again, and offered him 
moreover to take what he would of all the spoils 
they had gotten in the camp of the Romans. How- 
beit of all that, he would take nothing but frank- 
incense, which he used, when he did any sacrifice 
for his country : and then taking his leave of them, 
with thanks he returned. When he was returned to 
Rome, all this peace concluded was utterly misliked, 
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as dishonourable to the majestv of the empire The 
of Rome. Yet the parents and friends of them P^^ 
that had senred in this war, making the greatest "^^^*° 
part of the people : they gathered about Tiberius, 
saying that what faults were committed in this 
service, they were to impute it unto the Consul 
Mancinusy and not unto Tiberius, who had 
saved such a number of Romans' Hves. Not* 
withstanding, they that were offended with this 
dishonoiurable peace, would that therein they should 
follow the example of their forefathers in die like 
case. For they sent back their captains naked 
unto their enemies, because they were contented the 
Samnites should spoil them of that they had, to escape 
with life. Moreover, they did not only send them 
the captains and Consuls, but all those also that 
bare any office in the field, and had consented unto 
that condition : to the end they might lay all the 
perjury and breach of peace upon them. Herein 
therefore did manifestly appear, the love and good- 
will the people did bear unto Tiberius. For they 
gave order, that the Consul Mancinus should be 
sent naked, and bound unto the Numantines, and 
for Tiberius' sake, they pardoned all the rest* 
I think Scipio, who bare great sway at that time 
in Rome, and was a man of greatest account, did 
help him at that pinch : who notwithstanding was 
ill thought of, because he did not also save the 
Consul Mancinus, and confirm the peace con- 
cluded with the Numantines, considering it was 
made by Tiberius his friend and kinsman. But 
these mislikings grew chiefly through the ambition 
of Tiberius' friends, and certain learned men, 
which stirred him up against Scipio. But yet it 
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Why fell not out to open malice between them, neither 
Tiberius followed there any hurt upon it» And surely I 
^thbi ^^ persuaded, that Tiberius had not fallen into 
anuria ^^^ troubles he did afterwards^ if Scipio African 
had been present, when he passed those things he 
preferred. But Scipio was then in wars at the 
siege of Numantia, when Tiberius upon this 
occasion passed these laws. When the Romans 
in old time had overcome any of dieir neighbours,, 
for ransom they took (Centimes a great deal of 
their land from them, part whereof they sold by 
tiie crier, for J the benefit of the commonwealth,, 
and part also they reserved to their state as demean,, 
which afterwards was let out to farm for a small! 
rent yearly, to the poor citizens that had no lands.. 
Howbeit the rich men enhanced the rents, and so* 
began to thrust out the poor men. Thereupon was: 
an ordinance made, that no citizen of Rome should! 
have above five hundred acres of land. This law 
for a time did bridle the covetousness of the rich 
men, and did ease the poor also that dwelt in the 
country, upon the farms they had taken up of the 
commonwealth, and so lived with their own, or 
with that their ancestors had from the beginning* 
But by process of time, their rich neighbours, by 
names of other men, got their farms over their 
heads, and in the end, the niost of them were openlj 
seen in it in their own names. Whereupon, the 
poor people being thus turned out of all, went but 
with faint courage afterwards to the war, nor cared 
any more for bringing up of children : so that in 
short time, the freemen lelt Italy, and slaves and 
barbarous people did replenish it, whom the rich 
men made to plough those lands, which they had 
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taken from the Romans. Cains Laclius, one of Tiberius 
Sdpio's friends, gave an att«npt to reform this chosen 
abuse : but because the chiefest of the city were Jju?*^ 
against him, fearing it would break out to some people 
uproar, he desisted from his purpose, and therefore 
he was called L^lius the Wise. But Tiberius being 
chosen Tribune, he did forthwith jM^fer the refor- 
mation aforesaid, being allured unto it (as divers 
writers report) by Diophanes the Orator, and 
Blosius the Philoso{^r : of the which, Diophuies 
was banished from the city of M3rtilene, and 
Blosius the Italian from the city of Cumae, who 
was scholar and familiar unto Antipater of Tarsus 
at Rome, by whom he was honoured by certain 
works of philosophy he dedicated unto him. And 
aome also do accuse their mother Cornelia, who 
did twit her sons in the teeth, that the Romans did 
yet call her Scipio's mother-in-law, and not the 
mother of the Gracchi. Other say it was Spurius 
Postumius, a consipanion of Tiberius, and one that 
contended with him in elocpience. For Tiberius 
returning from the wars, and finding him hr beyond 
him in fame and reputation, and well beloved of 
every one : he sought to excel him by attempting 
this noble enterprise, and of so great expectation. 
His own brother Caius in a certain book, wrote, 
that as he went to the wars of Numantia, passing 
through Tuscany, he found the country in manner 
unhabited: and they that did follow the plough, 
or keep beasts, were the most of them slaves, and 
barbarous people, come out of a strange country. 
Whereupon ever after it ran in his mind to bring 
this enterprise to pass, which brought great troubles 
to thetr house. But in fine, it was the people only 
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Coun- that most set his heart on fire to coret honour, and 
seUors to that hastened his determination : first bringing him 
f^mS ^ ^* ^^ ^^^^^ ®^^ "P °° every wall, in erery porch, 
fernne ^°^ ^P^° ^^ tombs, praying him by them to cause 
the law the poor citizens of Rome to have their lands 
restored, which were belonging to the common- 
wealth. This notwithstanding he himself made 
not the law alone of his own head, but did it 
by the counsel and advice of the chiefest men of 
Rome, for vertue and estimation : Among the 
which, Crassus the High-bishop was one, and 
Mucins Scsevola the Lawyer, that then was Consul, 
and Appius Claudius his father-in-law. And truly 
it seemeth, that never law was made with greater 
favour, than that which he preferred against so 
gr^t injustice, and avarice. For those that should 
have been punished for transgressing the law, and 
should have had the lands taken from them by 
force, which they unjustly kept against the law 
of Rome, and that should also have been amerced 
for it: he ordained that they should be paid by 
the commonwealth to the value of the lands, which 
they held unjustly, and so should leave them to the 
poor citizens again that had no land, and lacked 
help and relief. Now, though the reformation 
established by this law, was done with such great 
favour : the people notwithstanding were contented, 
and would forget all that was past, so that they 
might have no more wrong offered them in time to 
come. But the rich men, and men of great posses- 
sions, hated the law for their avarice, and for sptte 
and self-will (which would not let them yield) 
they were at deadly feud with the lawyer that had 
preferred the law, and sought by all device they 
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could to dissuade the people from it : telling them Tiberius' 
that Tiberius brought in this law agraria again, to Ofatioos 
disturb the commonwealth, and to make some 
alteration in the state. But they prevailed not. 
For Tiberius defending the. matter, which of it self 
was good and just, with such eloquence as might 
have justified an evil cause, was inyincible : and no 
man was able to argue against him to confute him, 
when speaking in the behalf of the poor citizens of 
Rome, (the people being gathered round about the 
pulpit for orations) he told them. That the wild 
beasts through Italy had their dens and caves of 
abode, and that the men that fought, and were slain 
for their country, had nothing else but air and light, 
and so were compelled to wander up and down 
with their wires and children, having no resting- 
place nor house to put their heads in : and that the 
captains do but mock their soldiers, when they 
encourage them in battell to fight valiantly for the 
graves, the temples, their own houses, and their 
predecessors. For, said he^ of such a number 
of poor citizens as there be, there cannot a man 
of them shew any ancient house or tomb of their 
ancestors: because the poor men do go to the 
wars, and be slain for the rich men's pleasures 
and wealth: besides, they falsely call them lords 
of the earth, where they have not a handful of 
ground, that is theirs. These and such other like 
words being uttered before all the people with such 
vehemency and troth, did so move the common 
people withal, and piat them in such a rage, that 
there was no adversary of hia able to withstand 
him. Therefore, leaving to contrary and deny the 
law by aigument, the rich men did put all their 
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The trust io Marcus OctaviuB, coUeague and fellow 
modeit Tribune with Tiberius in office, who was a grave 
^^°h"" *°^ ^^^ young man, and Tiberius* yery familiar 
° friend. So that the first time they came to him» 
to oppose him against the confirmation of this 
law: he prayed them to hold him excused^ 
because Tiberius was his very friend. But in 
the end, being compelled unto it through the ^eat 
number of the rich men that were importunate with 
him : he did withstand Tiberius' law, the which 
was enough to overthrow it. For if any one ei 
the Tribunes speak against it, though all the oth^ 
pass with it, he orerdirowech it : because they all 
can do nothing, if one of them be against it< 
Tiberius being very much offended with it, pro- 
ceeded no further in this first fiwourable law, 
and in a rage preferred another more grateful to 
the common people, as also more extreme against 
the rich. In that law he ordaihed, that whosoever 
had any lands contrary to the ancient laws of 
Rome, that he should presently depart from them. 
But thereupon there £tu out continual brawls in the 
pulpit for orations, against Octavius : tn the which, 
though they were very earnest and vehement one 
against another, yet there passed no foul words from 
them, (how hot soever they were one vrith another) 
that should shame his companion. Whereby it 
appeareth, that to be well brought up, breedeth such 
a stay and knowledge in a man, not only in things 
of pleasure to make him regard his credit, boch in 
word and deed : but in passk^i and anger also, and 
in their greatest ambition o£ glory. Thereupon 
Tiberm finding thai this law aaiong others toudied 
Octavios, because he enjoyed a great deal of 
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land that waa the conunoowealth'g : he prayed betwutt 
htm secretly to contend no more against him, pro- Til^erius 
mtsing him to give him of his own, the value of JJ^ . 
those lands which he should be driven to forsake, 
although he was not very able to perform it* But 
when he saw Octavius would not be persuaded, he 
then pre^red a law, that all magistrates and officers 
should cease their authority, till the law were either 
passed, or rejected, by voices of the people : and 
dsereupon he set his own seal upon the doofs of the 
temple of Saturn,. where the coffers of the treasure 
lay, because the Treasurers themselves during that 
time, should neither take out nor put in anything, 
upon great penalties to be forfeited by the Praetors 
or asy other magistrate of authority, that should 
break this order. Hereupon, all ijie magistrate 
fearing this penalty, did leave to exercise their office 
for the time* But then the rich men that were of 
great livings^ changed their apparel^ a«d walked very 
aadly up and down the market-place, and lud secret 
wait to take Tiberius,, having hired men to kill him : 
which caused Tiberias hiimselfy openly before them 
ail, to wear a short dagger under his long gown, 
properly called ui Latin, deion. When the day 
came that this law sboold be established, Tiberius 
called the people to give their vcmcqs : and the rich 
men on the other side, they took away the pots by 
force, wherein the papers of men's voicet were 
thrown, so that there was like to fall out great stir 
upon it* For the faction of Tiberius was the 
atronger sMe, by the mimber of people that were 
gatliered about h^ for that purpose : hdd it not 
beeift f(M* MaoUus and Fulvius, boUi the whifih had 
been Consuls, who went unto him, and besought Urn 
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Tibetitui with the tears in their eyes, and holding up their 
deposed hands, that he would let the law alone. Tiberius 
OctaTios thereupon, foreseeing the instant danger of some 
great mischief, as also for the reyerence he bare 
unto two such noble persons, he stayed a little, and 
asked them what they would have him to do. 
They made answer, That they were not able to 
counsel him in a matter of so great weight, but they 
prayed him notwithstanding, he would be contented 
to refer it to the judgement of the Senate. There- 
upon he granted them presently. But afterwards 
perceiving that the Senate sat upon it, and had 
determined nothing, because the rich men were of 
too great authority : he entered into another device 
that was neither honest nor meet, which was, to 
deprive Octavius of his Tribuneship, knowing that 
otherwise he could not possibly come to pass the 
law. But before he took that course, he openly 
entreated him in the face of the people with courteous 
words, and took him by the hand, and prayed him 
to stand no more against him, and to do the people 
this pleasure, which required a matter just znd 
reasonable, and only requested this small recompense 
for the great pains they took in service abroad for 
their country. Octavius denied him plainly. Then 
said Tiberius openly, That both of them being 
brethren in one self place and authority, and 
contrary one to another in a matter of so great 
weight, this contention could not be possibly ended, 
without civil war: and that he could see no way to 
remedy it, unless one of them two were deposed from 
their ofHce. Thereupon he bade Octavius begin 
first with him, and he would rise from the bench 
>wkh a good- will, and become a private man, if the 
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people were so contented. Octayius would do of his 
nothing in it. Tiberius then replied, That he would tribune- 
be doing with him, if he altered not his mind, upon *°^^ 
a better breath and consideration : and so dismissed 
the assembly for that day. The next morning the 
people being again assembled, Tiberius going up to 
his seat, attempted again to persuade Octaviul to 
leave off. In fine, finding him still a man unre- 
movable, he referred the matter to the voice of 
the people, whether they were contented Octavius 
should be deposed from his office. Now there 
were five-and-thirty tribes of the people, of the 
which seventeen of them had already passed their 
voices against Octavius, so that there remained but 
one tribe more to put him out of his office. Then 
Tiberius made them ^tay for proceeding any further, 
and prayed Octavius again, embracing him before 
•all the people, with all the entreaty possible : that 
for self-will sake he would not suffer such an open 
shame to be done unto him, as to be put out of his 
office : neither also to make him the occasion and 
instrument of so pitiful a deed. They say that 
Octavius at this last entreaty was somewhat moved 
and won by his persuasions, and that weeping, he 
stayed a long time, and made no answer. But 
when he looked upon the rich men that stood in a 
great company together, he was ashamed (I think) 
to have their ill-wills, and rather betook himself to 
the loss of his office, and so bade Tiberius do what 
he would. Thereupon he being deprived by voices 
of the people, Tiberius commanded one of his en- 
franchised bondmen to pull him out of the pulpit 
for orations : for he used his enfranchised bomlmen 
instead of sergeants. This made the sight so much 
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Tiberiiis more lamentable, to see Octavius thus shamefully 
preferr^ pluckt away by force* Yea furthermore, the 
the law cpnamon people would have run upon him, but the 
^ rich men came to rescue him, and would not suffer 

him to do him further hurt* So Octavius saved 
himself running away alone, after he had been 
rescued thus from the fury of the people. More- 
over, there was a faithful servant of Octavius, who 
stepping before his master to save him from hurt, 
had hb eyes pulled out, against Tiberius' mind, 
who raa to the rescue with all speed when he heard 
the noise. After that, the law agraria passed for 
division of lands, and three commissioners were 
appointed to make inquiry and distribution thereof. 
The commissioners appointed were these : Tiberius 
himself, Appius Claudius his fathef-in*law, and 
Caius Gracchus his brother : who was not at that 
time in Rome, but in the camp with Scipio African, 
at the sieige of the city of Numantia. Thus Tibe- 
rius very quietly passed over these matters, and no 
man durst withstand him: and furthermore, he 
substituted in Octavius' place no man of quality, 
but only one of his followers, called Mucius. 
Wherewith the noblemen were so sore offended 
with him, that fearing the increase of his greatness, 
they being in the Senate-house did what they could 
possible to do him despite and shame. For when 
Tiberius demanded a tent at the charge of the com- 
monwealth, when he should go abroad to make 
division of these lands, as they usually granted unto 
others, that many time« went in far meaner com- 
missions : they flatly denied him, and through the 
procurement of P. Nasica (who being a great 
landed man in his country, shewed himself in this 
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action hb mortal enemy, taking it grievoosly to be King 
■compelled to depart from his land) only granted ^*^°i 
him nine of their oboli a day, for his ordinary SJ^m**' 
allowance. But the people on the other side were people his 
all in an uproar against the rich. Insomuch as one heir 
of Tiberius' friends being dead upon the sudden, 
upon whose body being dead there appeared Very ill 
signs : the common people ran suddenly to his 
burial, and cried out that he was poisoned. And 
so taking up the bier whereon his body lay upon 
their shoulders, they were present at the fire of his 
funerals, where immediately appealed certain signs 
to make them suspect, that inde'ed there was rehe- 
:ment cauSe of presumption he Was poisoned. For 
Ihis belly burst, whereout diere issued such abundance 
of corrupt humours, that they put out the first fire, 
and made them fetch another, the which also they 
could not make to bum, until that they were cbm*- 
pelled to carry the body into some other place, 
where notwithstanding th«y had much ado to make 
it bum. Tiberius seeing that, to make the common 
people mutiny the more, he put on mourning ap^ 
parel, and brought his sons before them, and besought 
the people to be good unto them and their mother, 
as one that despaired of his health and safety. 
About that time died Attahts, sumamed Philopater, 
and Eudemus Pergamenian brought his will to 
Rome, in the which he made the pedple Of Rome 
his hetrs. Wherefore Tiberius, still to increase the 
good-will 6f the common people towards him, pre- 
ferred a law immediately, that the ready-money that 
came by the inheritance of this king should be 
' distributed among the poor citizens, on whose lot it 
should fall to have any part of the drrision of the 
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Tibmnv! lands of the commonwealth, to furnish them towards 
law house, and to set up their tillage. Furthermore, 
he said, That concerning the towns and cities of the 
kingdom of Attains, the Senate had nothing to do 
to take any order with them, but that the people 
were to dispose of them, and that he himself would 
put it out. That made him again more hated of 
the Senate than before, insomuch as there was one 
Pompey a Senator, that standing up, said : That he 
was next neighbour unto Tiberius, and that by reason 
of his neighbourhood he knew that Eudemiju Per- 
gamenian had given him one of King Attains' royal 
bands, with a purple gown besides, for a token that 
he should one day be king of Rome. And Quintus 
Metellus also reproved him, for that his father 
being Censor, the Romans having supped in the 
town, and repairing every man home to his house, 
they did put out their torches and lights, because 
men seeing them return, they should not think they 
tarried too long in company banqueting : and that 
in contrary manner, the seditious and needy rabble 
of the common people did light his son home, 
and accompany him all night long up and down 
the town. At that time there was one Titus 
Annius, a man that had no goodness nor honesty 
in him, howbeit taken for a great reasoner, 
and for a subtle questioner and answerer. He 
provoked Tiberius to answer him, whether he had 
not conmiitted a shameful fact to his companion and 
brother Tribune, to defame him, that by the laws 
of Rome should have been holy, and untouched. 
The people topk this provocation very angrily, and 
Tiberius also coming out, and having assembled 
the people, commanded them to bring this Annius 
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before him> that he might be indited in the market- f<^ divide 
place. Bat he fiDding himself far inferior unto ^ of ^ 
Tiberius, both in dignity and eloquence, ran to his Attalus 
fine subtile questions, to take a man at his word: 
and prayed Tiberius before he did proceed to his 
accusation, that he would first answer him to a 
question he Would ask him. Tiberius bade him 
say what he would. So silence being made, Annius 
asked him : If thou wouldst defame me, and offer me 
injury, and that I called one of thy companions to 
help me, and he should rise to take my part, and 
anger thee : wouldst thou therefore put him out of 
his ofiice ? It is reported . that Tiberius was so 
gravelled with this question^ > that though he was 
one of the readiest speakers, and the boldest in his 
orations of any man 4 yet at that time he held his 
peace, and had no power to speak, and therefore 
he presently dismissed the assembly. Afterwards, 
understanding that of all the things he did, the 
deposing of Octavius from his ofiice was thought 
(not only of the nobility, but of the common people 
also) as foul and wilful a part as ever he played, 
for that thereby he had embased, and utterly over- 
thrown the dignity of the Tribunes, the which was 
always had in great veneration until that present 
time: to excuse himself therefore, he made an 
excellent oration to the people, whereby shall appear 
unto you» some special points thereof, to discern the 
better the force and effect of his eloquence. ** The 
Tribuneship ' ' said he, << indeed waa a holy and sacred 
thing, as particularly consecrated to the people, and 
established for their benefit and safety: where 
contrariwise, if the Tribune do ofier the people 
any wrong, he thereby minisheth thdr power, and 
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The otm- taketh away the means from them to declare their 
tion <rf wills by Toices, besides that he doth also embase 

r ^^na his own authority, leaving to do the thing for die 
which his authority first was given him. Or other- 
wise we could not choose but suffer a Tribune, if 
it pleased him, to overthrow the capitol, or to set 
fire on the arsenal: and yet notwithstanding this 
wicked part, if it were committed, he should be 
Tribune of the people still, though a lewd Tribune. 
But when he goeth about to take away the autho- 
rity and power of the people, then he is no more 
a Tribune. Were not this against all reason, think 
you, that a Tribune when he list, may take a Con- 
sul, and commit him to prison : and that the pec^ie 
should not withstand th^ authority o£ the Tribune, 
who gave him the same, when he would use his 
authority to the prejudice of the people ? for the 
people are they that do choose, both Consul and 
Tribune. Furthermore, the kingly dignity (be- 
cause in the same is contained the absolute authority 
and power of all other kinds of magistrates and 
offices together) is consecrated with very great and 
holy ceremonies, drawing very near unto the god- 
head : and yet the people expulsed King Tarquin, 
4>ecau8e he used his authority with cruelty, and for 
the injury he offered one man only, the most ancient 
rule and government, (by the ixdiich the foundation 
of Rome was first laid) was utterly abolished. And 
who is there in all the city of Rome to be reckoned 
so holy as the vestal nuns, which have the custody 
and keeping of the everlasting fire ? and yet if any 
of these be taken in fornication, she is buried alive 
for her ofiPence : for when they are not holy to the 
gods, they lose the liberty they have, in respect of 
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terring the gods. Even so also it is unmeet^ that Other 
the Tribune if he offend the people, should for the 1*^ 
people's sake be reverenced any more : seeing that S^^ ^ 
through his own folly he hath deprived himself of 
that authority they gave him. And if it be so that 
he was chosen Tribune by the most part of the 
tribes of the people : then by greater reason is he 
justly deprived, that by all the whole tribes together 
is forsaken and deposed. There is nothing more 
holy nor inviolate, than things offered up unto the 
gods : and yet it was never seen that any man did 
forbid the people to take them, to remove and 
transport them from place to place, as they thought 
good. Even so, they may as lawfully transfer the 
office of the Tribune unto any other, as any other 
offering consecrated to the gods. Furthermore, it 
is manifest that any officer or magistrate may law- 
fblly depose himself : for, it hath been often seen, 
that men in office have deprived themselves, or 
otherwise have sued to be discharged." This was 
the effect of Tiberius' purgation. Now his friends 
l^erceiving the threats the rich and noble men gave 
out against him, they wished him for the safety of 
his person, to make suit to be Tribune again the 
next year. Whereupon he began to flatter the 
common people again afresh, by new laws which 
he preferred : by the which he took away the time 
and nuihber of years prescribed, when every citizen 
of Rome was bound to go to the wars being called, 
and his name billed. He. made it lawful also for 
men to appeal from sentence of the judges unto the 
pec^e, and thrust in also amongst the Senators 
(which then had absolute authority to judge among 
themselves) a like number of the Roman knights, 
vin G 
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Unlndcy and by this means sought to weaken and embase the 
ttfi^ns authority of the Senate, increasing also the power 
of the people, more of malice than any reason, or 
for any justice or benefit to the commonwealth. 
Furthermore, when it came to the gathering of the 
voices of the people for the confirmation of his new 
laws, finding that his enemies were the, stronger in 
the assembly, because all the people were not yet 
come together: he fell a-quarrelling with his brethren 
the Tribunes, always to win time, and yet in the 
end brake up the assembly, commanding them to 
return the next morning. There he wcMild be the 
first man in the market-place apparelled all in black, 
his fiioe beblubbered with tears, and looking heavily 
upon the matter, praying the people assembled to 
have compassion upon him, saying, That he was 
afraid lest his enemies would come in the night, 
and overthrow his house to kill him. Thereupon 
the people were so moved withal, that many of 
them came and brought their tents, and lay about 
his house to watch it. At the break of the day, 
the keeper of the chickens, by signs of the which 
they do divine- of things to come, brought them 
unto him, and cast them down meat before them. 
None of them would come out of the cage but one 
only, and yet with much ado, shaking the cage: 
and when it came out, it would eat no meat, but 
only lift up her left wing, and put forth her leg, 
and so ran into the cage again. This sign made 
Tiberius remember another he had had before. 
He had a marveUous fair helmet and very rich, 
which he wore in the wars: under it were crept 
two snakes unwares to any, and laid eggs, and 
hatched them. This made Tiberius wonder the 
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more^ because of die ill signs of the chickens: noto 
notwithstanding, he went out of his house, when Tiberiiu 
he heard that the people were assembled in the 
Capitol, but as he went out, he hit his foot such 
a blow against a stone at the threshold of the door, 
that he brake the nail of his great >l0e, which fell 
in such a bleeding, that it bled through his shoe. 
Again, he had not gone far, but he saw upon the 
top of a house on his left hand, a couple of rayens 
fighting together: and notwithstanding that there 
passed a great number of people by, yet a stone 
which one of these rayens cast from them» came 
and fell hard at Tiberius' foot. The fall thereof 
stayed the stoutest man he had about him* But 
Blosius the Philosopher <^ Cumae that did accom- 
pany him, told him it were a great shame for him, 
and enough to kill the hearts of all his followers ; 
that Tiberius being the son of Gracchus, and 
nephew of Scipio the African, and the chief man 
besides of all the people's side, for fear of a raven, 
should not obey his citizens that called him : and 
how that his enemies and ill-willers would not 
BEiake a laughing sport of it, but would plainly tell 
the people that this was a trick of a tyrant that 
reigned indeed, and that for pride and disdain did 
abuse the people's good- wills. Furthermore, divers 
messengers came unto him, and said that his friends 
that were in the Capitol, sent to pray him to make 
haste, for all went well with him. When he came 
thither, he was (lonourably received: for the people 
seeing him coming, cried out for joy to welcome 
him, and when he was gotten up to his seat, they 
shewed themselves both careful and loving towards 
him, looking warily that none came near him, but 
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Naska such as they knew well. While Mucius b^an 
doth set again to call the tribes of the people to gire their 
Tibm^ voices, he could not proceed according to the 
Gracchus accustomed order in the like case, for the great 
noise the hindmost people made, thrusting forward, 
and being driven back, and one mingling with an- 
other. In the meantime Flayius Flaccus, one of the 
Senators, got up into a place where all the peopl^ 
might see him, and when he saw that his voice 
covJd not be heard of Tiberius, he made a sign with 
his hand that he had some matter of great importance 
to tell him. Tiberius straight bade them make a 
lane through the press. So, with much ado, Flavius 
came at length unto him, and told him, that the rich 
men in open Senate, when they could -not frame 
the Consul to their wills, determined themselves 
to come and kill him, having a great number of 
their ^ends, and bondmen armed for the purpose. 
Tiberius immediately declared this conspiracy unto 
his friends and followers: who straight girt their 
long gowns unto them, and brake the sergeants' 
javelins which they carried in their hands to make 
room among the people, and took the truncheons 
of the same to resist those that would set upon 
them. The people also that stood furthest off, 
marvelled at it, and asked what the matter was. 
Tiberius by a sign to tell them the danger he was 
in, laid both his hands on his head, because they 
could not hear his voice for the great noise they 
made. His enemies seeing the sign he gave, ran 
presently to the Senate, crying out. That Tiberius 
required a royal band or diadem of the people, and 
that it was an evident sign, because they saw him 
clap his hands upon his head. This tale troubled 
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all the company. Whereupon Nanca besought the tmd he is 
Consul, chief of the Senate, to help the common- sl*>n 
wealth, and to take away this tyrant. The Consul 
gently answered again, That he would use no force, 
neither put any citizen to death, but lawfully con- 
demned: as also he would not receive Tiberius, 
nor protect him, if the people by his persuasion or 
^ommandment, should commit any act contrary to 
the law. Nasica then rising in anger, Sith the 
matter is so, said he, that the Consul regardeth not 
the commonwealth : all you then, that will defend 
the authority of the law, follow me. Thereupon 
he cast the skirt of his gown oyer his head, and 
went straight to the Capitol. They that followed 
him also took their gowns, and wrapped them about 
their arms, and kid at as many as they might, to 
make them give way; and yet very few of the 
people durst meet with such states as they were to 
stay them, because they were the chiefest men of 
the city, but every man flying from them, they fell 
one on another's neck for haste. They that fol- 
lowed them, had brought from home great levers 
and clubs, and as they went, they took up feet of 
trestles and chairs which the people had overthrown 
and broken, running away, and hied them apace to 
meet with Tiberius, striking at them that ^tood in 
their way : so that in short space they had dispersed 
all the common people, and many were slain flying. 
Tiberius seeing that, betook him to his legs to save 
himself, but as he was flying, one took him by the 
gown and stayed him: but he leaving his gown 
behind him, ran in his coat, and running fell upon 
them that were down before. So, as he was rising 
up again, the first man that strake him, and that 
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Tiberim' was plainly seen strike him» was one of the Tri- 
frioids bunes his brethren, called Publius Satureius : who 
®^"* gaye him a great rap on the head with the foot of 
a chair, and the second blow he had, was giyen 
him by Lucius Rufas that boasted of it, as if he 
had done a notable act. In this tumult, there were 
slain aboye three hundred men, and were all killed 
with stayes and stones, and not one man hurt with 
any iron. This was the first sedition among the 
citizens of Rome, that fell out with murder and 
bloodshed, since the expulsion of the kings. But 
for all other former dissennons^ (which were no 
trifles) they were easily pacified, either party giying 
place to other : the Senate for fear of the com- 
moners, and the people for reyerence they bare to 
the Senate. And it seemeth, that Tiberius himself 
would easily haye yielded also, if they had pro- 
ceeded by tair means and persuasion, so they had 
meant good faith, and would haye killed no man : 
for at that time he had not in all, aboye three thousand 
men of the people about him. But surely it seems 
this conspiracy was executed against him, more for 
yery spite and malice the rich men did bear him, 
than for any other apparent cause they presupposed 
against him. For proof hereof may be alleged, the 
barbarous cruelty they used to his body being dead. 
For they would not suffer his own brother to haye 
his body to bury it by night, who made earnest 
suit unto them for it : but they threw him amongst 
the other bodies into the riyer, and yet this was not 
the worst. For, some of his friends they banished 
without form of law, and others they put to death, 
which they could meet withal. Among the which 
they slew Diophanes the Orator, and one Cains 
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VilHuSy whom they enclosed in a pipe among snakes Ezami^ 
and serpents, and put him to death in this sort. SI!^*^" ^^ 
Blosius also the philosdpher of Cumgs, was brought ^*'***'*®. 
before the. Consuls, and examined about this matter : 
who bddly confessed unto them, that he did as much 
as Tiberius commanded him. When Nasica did 
ask him, And what if he had commanded thee to 
set fire on the capitol? He made him answer, 
That Tiberius would never have given him any 
such commandment. And when divers others also 
were still in hand with him about that question : 
But if he had commanded thee? I would sure 
have done it, said he: for he would never have 
commanded nK to have done it, if it v had not been 
for the commodity of the people. Thus he escaped 
at that time, and afterwards fled into Asia unto 
Aristcmictts, whom misfortune having overthrown, 
he slew himself; Now, the Senate to pacify the 
peo{4e at that present time, did no more withstand 
the law Agraria, for division of the lands of the 
commonwealth, but suffered the pec^le to appoint 
another commissioner for that purpose, in Tiberius^ 
place. Thereupon Publius Crassus was chosen, 
being allied unto Tiberius, for Caius Gracchus 
(Tiberius' brother) had married his daughter Licinia. 
Yet Cornelius Nepos saith, That it was not Crassus' 
daughter Caius married, but the daughter of Brutus, 
that triumphed for the Lusitanians. Howbeit the 
best writers and authority, agree with that we write. 
But whatsoever was done, the people were mar- 
vellously offended with his death, and men might 
easily perceive, that they looked but for time and 
opp<M*tunity to be revenged, and did presently 
threaten Nasica to accuse him. Whereupon the 
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Sctpio's Senate fearing some trouble towards him^ devised 
sentence a way upon no occasion, to send him into Asia. 
H ^Ih^ ^^^ ^^^ common people did not dissemble the 
Tiberius ^^^^^ ^^^Y ^^^ ^™ when they met him, but were 
very round with him, and called him tyrant, and 
murderer, excommunicate, and wicked man, that 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of the holy 
Tribune, and within the most sacred temple of all 
the city. So in the end he was enforced to forsake 
Rome, though by )mb office he was bound to solem- 
nise all the greatest sacrifices, because he was then 
chief Bishop of Rome. Thus, travelling out of his 
country like a mean man, and troubled in his mind : 
he died shortly after, not fiir from the city of Per- 
gamum. Truly it is not greatly to be wondered at, 
though the people so much hated Nasica, consider- 
ing that Scipio the African himself (whom the 
people of Rome for juster causes had loved better 
than any man else whatsoever) was like to have 
lost all the. people's good-wills they bare him, be- 
cause that being at the siege of Numantia, when 
news was brought him of Tiberius' death, he rang 
out this verse of Homer : 

Such end upon him ever light, 
Which in such doings doth delight. 

Furthermore, being asked in the assembly of the 
people, by Caius and Fulvius, what he thought 
of Tiberius' death : he answered them. That he 
did not like his doings. After that the people 
handled him very churlishly, and did ever break 
off his oration, which thev never did before : and 
he himself also would, revile the people even in the 
assembly. Now Caius Gracchus at the first because 
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he feared the enemies of his dead brother^ or other- Caiiis 

wise for that he sought meaDS to make them more gg^gjy* 

hated of the people : he absented - himself for a 

time out of the common assembly^ and kept at home 

and meddled not, as a man contented to live meanly, 

without busying himself m the commonwealth: 

insomuch as he made men think and rq>ort both, 

that he did utterly mislike those matters which his 

brother had preferred. Howbeit he was then but 

a young man, and nine years younger than his 

brother Tiberius, ^o was not thirty year old when 

he was slain. But in process of time, he made his 

maimers and conditions (by little and little) appear, 

who hated sloth and curiosity, and was least of all 

given unto any covetous mind of getting : for he 

gave himself to be eloquent, as preparing him wings 

afterwards to practise in the commonwealth. So that 

it appeared plainly, that when time came, he would 

not stand still, and look on. When one Vetttus 

a friend of his was sued, he took upon him to defend 

his cause in court. The people that were present, 

and heard him speak, they leaped for joy to see 

him : for he had such an eloquent tongue, diat 

all the orators besides were but children to him. 

Hereupon the rich men began to be afraid s^atn, 

and whispered among themselves, that it behoved 

them to beware he came not to be Tribune. It 

chanced so that he was chosen Treasurer, and it 

was his fortune to go into the Isle of Sardinia, 

with the Consul Orestes. His enenues were glad 

of that, and he himself was not sorry for it. 

For he was a martial man, and as skilful in arms 

as he was else an excellent orator : but yet he was 

affraid to come into the pulpit for orations, and 
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Cains misliked to deal in matters of state, albeit he could 

GrRcdius^ not altogether deny the people, and his friends that 

^*^5 prayed his furtherance. For this cause therefore 

dream ^^ ^'^^ ^T S^^ ^^ ^^^ voyage, that he might ab- 
sent himself for a time out of Rome : though diners 
were of opinion, that he was more popular, and 
desirous of the common people's good- will and 
favour, than his brother had been be^e him. But 
indeed he was clean contrary : for it appeared that 
at. the- first he was drawn rather against his will^ 
than of any special desire he had to deal in the 
commonwealth. Cic«*o the Orator also saith. 
That Caius was bent altogether to fly £rom office 
in the commonwealth, and to live quietly as a 
private man. But Tiberius (Gains' brother) ap't> 
peared to him in his sleep, and calling him by his 
name, said unto him : Brother, why dost thou 
prolong time, for thou canst not possibly escaped 
For we were both predestined to one manner of 
life and death, for procuring the benefit of the 
people. Now when Caius arrived in Sardinia^ he 
shewed all the proofs that might be in a valiant 
man, and excelled all the young men of his age, in 
hardiness against his enemies, in justice to his in- 
feriors, and in love and obedience towards the 
Consul his captain : but in temperance, sobriety, 
and in painfulness, he excelled all them that were 
older than he. The winter by chance fell out very 
sharp, and full of sickness in Sardinia : whereupon 
the Consul sent unto the cities to help his soldiers 
with some clothes : but the towns sent in post to 
Rome, to pray the Senate they might be discharged 
of that burden. The Senate found their allegation 
reasonable, whereupon they wrote to the Consul to 
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find some other means to clothe his people. The He re- 
Consul could make no other shift for them, and so tonu^ 
the poor soldiers in the meantime smarted for it. ^, ^.^ 
But Caius Gracchus went himself unto the cities 
and so persuaded them, that they of themselres 
sent to the Romans' camp such things as they 
lacked. This being carried to Rome, it was 
thought straight it was a pretty beginning to creep 
into the people's favour, and indeed it made the 
Senate also afraid. In the neck of that, there 
arrived ambassadors of Africk at Rome, sent 
from King Micipsa, ^o told the Senate that the 
king their master, for Caius Gracchus sake, had 
sent their army com into Sardinia. The Senators 
were so offended withal, that they thrust the am- 
bassadors out of the Senate, and so gave order that 
other soldiers should be sent in their places that 
were in Sardinia: and that Orestes should still 
remain Consul there, meaning also to continue 
Caius their Treasurer. But when he heard of 
it, he straight took sea, and returned to Rome in 
choler. When men saw Caius returned to Rome 
unlooked for, he was reproved for it not only by 
his enemies, but by the common people also: who 
thought his return very strange before his captain, 
under whom he was Treasurer. He being accused 
hereof before the Censors, prayed he might be 
heard. So, answering his accusaticm, he so turned 
the people's minds that heard him, that they all said 
he had open wrong. For he told them. That he 
had serval twelve years in the wars, where others 
were enforced to remain but ten years : and that he 
had continued Treasurer und^ his captain, the space 
of three years, where the law gave him liberty to 
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CUuiis return at the end of the year. And that he alone 
Gracchus af all men else that had been in the wars, had 
^^'Sa ^^^®^ ^" purse full, and brought it home empty : 
people ^^^i^ others haying drunk the wine which they 
carried thither in vessels, had afterwards brought 
them home full of gold and silver. Afterwards 
they went about to accuse him as accessary to a 
conspiracy, that was revealed in the city of Fre- 
gellae. But having cleared all that suspicion, and 
being discharged, he presently made suit to be 
Tribune : wherein he had all the men of quality 
his sworn enemies. On the other side also he had 
so great favour of the common people, that there 
came men out of all parts of Italy to be at his elec- 
tion, and that such a number of them, as there was 
no lodging to be had for them all. Furthermore, 
the field of Mars not being large enough to hold 
such a multitude of people, there were that gave 
their voices upon the top of houses. Now the 
noblemen could no otherwise let the people of their 
will, nor prevent Caius of his hope, but where 
he thought to be the first Tribune, he was only 
pronounced the fourth. But when he was once 
possessed officer, he became immediately the chief 
man, because he was as eloquent as any man of his 
time. And furthermore, he had a large occasion 
of calanuty offered him : which made him bold to 
speak, bewailing the death of his brother. For 
what matter soever he spake of, he always fell in 
talk of that, remembering them what matters had 
passed: and laying before them the examples of 
their ancestors : who in old time had made war 
with the Faliscans, by the means of one Genucius 
Tribune of the people, unto whom they had offered 
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injury : who also did condemn Caiii» Vetorius to Hit lawt 
death, because tliat he only would not give a 
Tribune place, coming through the market-place. 
Where these said he, that standing before you in 
sight, have slain my brother Tiberius with staves, 
and have dragged his body from the mount of the 
Capitol, all the city over, to throw it into the river : 
and with him also have most cruelly slain all his 
friends they could come by, without any law or 
justice at all. And yet by an ancient custom of 
long time observed in this city of Rome, when any 
man is accused of treason, and that of duty he must 
appear at the time appointed him : they do notwith- 
standing in the morning send a trumpet to his house, 
to summon him to appear : and moreover the judges 
were not wont to condemn him, before this cere- 
mony was performed : so careful . and respective 
were our predecessors, where it touched the life 
of any Roman. Now Caius having first stirred 
up the people with these persuasions (for he had 
a marvellous loud voice) he preferred two laws. 

The first, that he that had once been put out of 
office by the people, should never after be capable of 
any other office. 

The second, that if any Consul had banished 
any citizen without lawful accusation, the sentence 
and hearing of the matter should pertain to the 
people. 

The first of these two laws did plainly defume 
Octavius, whom Tiberius his brother had by the 
people deposed from the Tribuneship. The second 
. also touched Popillius, who being Prsstor, had ban- 
ished his brother Tiberius' friends: whereupon he 
stayed not the trial, but willingly exiled himself out 
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Other of Italy* .And touching the first law» Caius himself 
laws did afterwards revoke it, declaring unto the people, 
that he had saved Octavius at the request of his 
mother Cornelia. The people were very glad of 
it, and. confirmed it, honouring her no less for 
respect of her sons', than also for Scipio sake her 
father. For afterwards they cast her image in brass, 
and set it up with this inscription : Cornelia the 
mother of the Gracchi. Many common matters 
are found written touching Cornelia his mother, and 
eloquently pleaded in her behalf, by Caius against 
her adversaries. As when he said unto one of 
them: How darest thou presume to speak evil of 
Cornelia, that had Tiberius to her son ? And. the 
other party also that slandered her, being sorely 
suspected for a Sodomite: And art thou so im- 
pudent, said he, to shew thy face before Cornelia ? 
Hast thou brought forth children as she hath done ? 
And yet it. is well known to all men in Rome, that 
she being but a woman, hath lived longer without a 
man, than thou that art a man. Thus were Caius' 
words sharp and stinging, and many suchlike are to 
be gathered out of his writings. Furthermore he 
made many other laws afterwards to increase the 
people's authority, and to embase the Senate's 
greatness. 

The first was, for the restoring of the colonies to 
' Rome, in dividing the lands of the commonwealth 
unto the poor citizens that should inhabit there. 

The other, that they should apparel the soldiers 
at the charge of the comnoonwcalth, and that it 
should not be deducted out of their pay : and also 
that no citizen should be Inlled to serve in the wars, 
under seventeen years of age at the least. 
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Another law was, for their confederates of Italy : p fa ferr ed 
that through all Italy they should have as free roices ■'7 Cains 
in the election of any magistrate^ as the natural ^"^•cchus 
citizens of Rome it self. 

Another setting a reasonable price of the com 
that should be distributed unto the poor people. 

Another touching judgement, whereby he did 
greatly minish the authority of the Senate. For 
before, the SenaUurs were only judges of all matters, 
the which made them to be die more honoured and 
feared of the people, and the Roman knights : and 
now he joined three hundred Roman knights unto 
the other three hundred Senators, and brought it so 
to pass, that all matters judicial should be equally 
judged, among those six hundred men. After he 
had passed this law, it is reported he was very 
curious in obsenring all other things, but this one 
thing specially : that where all other oratQrs speak- 
ing to the people turned them towards the palace 
where the Senators sat, and to that side of the 
market*place which is called Comitium: he in 
contrary manner when he made his oration, turned 
him outwards towards the other side of the market- 
place, and after that kept it constantly, and never 
failed. Thus, by a little turning and altering of his 
look only, he removed a great matter. For he 
so transferred all the government of the common- 
wealth horn the Senate, unto the judgement of 
the people: to teach the orators by his example, 
that in their orations they should behold the people^ 
not the Senate. Now, the people having not only 
confirmed the law he made touching the judges, 
but given him also full power and authority to 
choose among the Roman knights such judges as 
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Other he liked of: he fonnd thereby he had absolute 
1*W8 of power in his own hands, insomuch as the Senators 
Grm^S"* themselves did ask counsel of him. So did he 
eyer give good counsel, and did prefer matters meet 
for their honour. As amongst others, the law he 
made touching certain wheat that Fabius Vice* 
prsetor had sent out of Spain : which was a good 
and honourable act. He persuaded the Senate that 
the com might be sold, and so to send back again 
the money thereof unto the towns and cities from 
whence the corn csune: and therewithal to punish 
Fabius for that he made the empire of Kome 
hateful and intolerable unto the provinces and 
subjects of the same. This matter wan him great 
love and conmiendation of all the provinces subject 
to Rome. Furthermcne, he made laws for the 
restoring of the decayed towns, for mending of 
highways, for building of garners for provision 
of com. And to bring aU these things to pass, 
he himself took upon him the only care and enter- 
prise, being never wearied with any pains taken in 
ordering of so great affairs. For, he followed all 
those things so earnestly and effectually, as if he 
had had but one matter in hand: insomuch that 
they who most hated and feared him, wondred 
most to see his diligence and quick despatch in 
matters. The people also wondred much to be- 
hold him only, seeing always such a number of 
labourers, artificers, ambassadors, officers, soldiers, 
and learned men, whom he easily satisfied and 
despatched, keeping still his state, and yet using 
great courtesy and civility, entertaining every one 
of them privately : so that he made his accusers to 
be found liars, that said he was a stately man, 
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nnd very cruel. Thus he wan the good-will of Ths 
the common people, being more popular and familiar R<Anan 
in his cdnversation and deeds, than he was other- '^*^ 
wise in his orations. But the greatest pains and 
care he took upon him was, in seeing the highways 
mended, the which he would have as well done, 
as profitably done. For he would cast the cause- 
ways by the line in the softest ground in the fields, 
and then would pave them with hard stone, and 
cast a great deal of grayel upon it, which he caused 
to be brought thither. When he found any low or 
watery places which the rivers had eaten into, he 
raised them up, or else made bridges over them, 
with an even height equal to either side of the 
causeway: so that all his work carried a goodly 
level withal even .by the line or plummet, which 
was a pleasure to behold it. Furthermore, he 
divided these 'highways by miles, every mile con- 
taining eight furlonga, and at every mile's end he 
set up a stone for a mark» At either end also of 
these highways thus paved, he set certain stones 
of convenient height, a pretty way asunder, to help 
the traveU^s by to take their horsebacks again 
without any help. The people for these things 
highly praising and extoUmg him, and being ready 
to make shew of their love and good-will to him 
any manner of way : he told them openly one day 
in his oration, that he had a request to make unto 
them, the which if it would please them to grant 
him, he would think they did him a marvellous 
pleasure : and if they denied him also, he cared not 
much. Then every man thought it was the Con- 
sukbip he meant to ask, and that he would sue to 
be Tribune and Consul together. But when the 
vin H 
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Tritnme day came to choose the Consuls, erery man looking 
' the attentively what he would do : they marrelled when 
®*^^° they saw him come down the field of Mars, and 
brought Caius Fannius with his friends, to further 
his suit for the Consulship. Therein he served 
Fannius' turn, for he was presently chosen Consul: 
and Caius Gracchus was the second time chosen 
Tribune again, not of his own suit, but by the 
good- will of the people. Caius perceiving that the 
Senators were his open enemies, and that Fannius 
the Consul was but a slack friend unto him, he 
began again to curry favour with the common 
people, and to prefer new laws, setting forth the 
law of the colonies, that they should send of the 
poor citizens to repl^iish the cities of Tarentum 
and Capua, and that they should grant all the 
Latins the freedom of Rome. The Senate per- 
ceiving his power grew great, and that in the end 
he would be so strong that they could not withstand 
him : they devised a new and strange way to pluck 
the people^s good- will from him, in granting them 
things not altogether very honest. There was one of 
the Tribunes, a brother in office with Caius called 
Livius Drusus, a man nobly born, and as well 
brought up as any other Roman : who for wealth 
and eloquence was not inferior to the greatest men 
of estimation in Rome. The chiefest Senators went 
unto him, and persuaded him to take part with them 
against Caius, not to use any force or violence 
against the people to withstand them in anything, 
but coittrarily to grant them those things which were 
more honesty for them to deny them with their ill- 
will. Livius ofiPoring to pleasure the Senate with 
his authority, preferred laws neither honourable nor 
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profitable to the commonwealth and were to no Livius 
other endy but contending with Caius, who should Dmsut 
most flatter the people of them two, as players do 
in their common plays, to shew the people pastime. 
Whereby the Senate shewed that they did not so 
much mislike Caius' doings, as for the desire they 
had to overthrow him and his great credit with the! 
people. For where Caius preferred but the re- 
plenishing o( the two cities, and desired to send 
the honestest citizens thither : they objected against 
htm, that he did corrupt the common people. On 
the other side also they favoured I)ru8us, who 
preferred a law that they should replenish twelve 
colonies, and should send to every one of them 
three thousand bf the poorest citizens. And where 
they hated Csdus for diat he had charged the poor 
citizens with an annual rent for the lands that were 
divided unto them: Livius in contrary manner did 
please them by disburdening them of that rent 
and payment, letting them have the lands scot-free. 
FurUiermore also, where Caius did anger the people, 
because he gave all the Latins the freedom of Rome 
to give their vmces in choosing of magistrates as 
freely as the natural Romans : when Drusus osi the 
other side had preferred a law that thenceforth no 
Roman should whip any soldier of i;he Latins with 
rods to the wars, they liked the law, and passed it. 
Livius also in every law he put forth, said in all his 
orations, that he did it by the counsel of the Senate, 
who were very careful for the profit of the people ; 
and this was idl the good he did in his office unto 
die cof&'monweakh. For by his means the people 
were better pleased with the Senate, and where 
they did before hate all the noblemen of the Senate, 
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Lmns Liyias took away that naalice, when the people saw 
Drusivi that all that he propounded, was for the prefermeiit 
P*^™ and benefit of the commonwealth, with the consent 
p^plg and furtherance of the Senate. The only thing also 
that persuaded the people to think that Drusus meant 
uprightly, and that he only respected the profit of 
the common people was: that he never preferred 
any law for himself, or for his own benent. For 
in the restoring of these colonies which he pre- 
ferred, he always sent other commissioners, and 
gave them the charge of it, and would never finger 
any money himself: where Caius took upon Mm 
the charge and care of all things himself, and 
specially of the greatest matters. Rubrius also an- 
other Tribune, having preferred a law for the re- 
edifying and replenishing of Carthage again with 
people, the which Scipio had razed and destroyed : 
it was Caius' hap to be appointed one of the com- 
missioners for it. Whereupon he took ship and 
sailed into Africk* Drusus in the meantime tak« 
ing occasion of his absence, did as much as might 
be to seek the favour of the common people, and 
specially by accusing Fulvius, who was one of the 
best friends Caius had, and whom they had also 
chosen commissioner with him for the division of 
these lands among the citizens, whom they sent 
to replenish these colonies. This Fulvius was a 
seditious man, and therefore marvellously hated of 
the Senate, and withal suspected also of them that 
took part with the people, that he secretly practised 
to make their confederates of Italy to rebel. But 
yet they had no evident proof of it to justify it 
against him, more than that which he himself did 
yerify, because he seemed to be offended with the 
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peace and quietness they enjoyed. And this was The 
one of the chiefest causes of Caius' overthrow, death of 
because that Fulvius was partly hated for his sake. ^^^P^o 
For when Scipio African was found dead one the^Less 
morning in his house, without any manifest cause 
how he should come to his death so suddenly: 
(saving that there appeared certain blind marks of 
stripes on his body that had been given him : as we 
have declared at large in his life^ the most part of 
the suspicion of his death was laid to Fulvius, being 
his mortal enemy, and because the same day they 
had been at great words together in die pulpit for 
orations. So was Caius Gracchus also partly sus- 
pected for it. Howsoever it was, such a horrible 
murther as this, of so famous and worthy a man as 
any was in Rome, was yet notwithstanding never 
revenged, neither any inquiry made of it : because 
the common people would not suffer the accusation 
to go forward, fearing lest Caius would be found in 
fault, if the matter should go forward. But this 
was a great while before. Now Caius at that 
time being in Africk about the re-edifying and 
replenishing of the city of Carthage again, the 
which he named Junonia: the voice goeth that h^ 
had many ill signs and tokens appeared unto him. 
For the staff of his ensign was broken with a 
vehement blast of wind, and with the force of the 
ensign-bearer that held it fast on the other side. 
There came a flaw of wind also that carried away 
the sacrifices upon the altars and blew them quite 
but of die circuit which was marked out for the 
Compass of the city. Furthermore, the wolves 
came and took away the marks which they had set 
down to limit the bounds of their circuit, and 
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Cains re- carried them quite away. This Dotwithstanding, 
turns to Caius having despatched all things in the space of 
'*^°** three-score and ten days, he returned incontinently to 
Rome, understanding that Fulvius was oppressed hy 
DrusuSy and that those matters required his presence. 
For Lucius Hostilius that was all in all for the 
nobility, and a man of great credit with the Senate, 
being the year before put by the Consulship, by 
Caius' practice, who caused Fannius to be chosen : 
he had good hope this year to speed, for the great 
number of friends that frirthered his suit. So that 
if he could obtain it, he was frilly bent to set 
Caius beside the saddle, and the rather, because 
his estimation and countenance he was wont to 
have among the people, began now to decay, for 
that . they were full of such devices as his were : 
because there were divers others that preferred the 
like to please the people withal, and yet with the 
Senate's > great good- will and favour. So Caius 
being returned to Rome, he removed froni his 
house, and where before he dwelt in Mount Palatine, 
he came now to take a house under the market- 
place, to shew himself thereby the lowlier and more 
popular, because many of the meaner sort of people 
dwelt thereabouts. Then he purposed to go for- 
ward with the rest of his laws, and to make the 
people to establish them, a great number of people 
repairing to Rome out of all parts, for the fruther- 
ance thereof. Howbeit the Senate couaselled the 
Consul Fannuis to make proclamation, that all 
those which were no natural Romans, resident and 
abiding within the city self of Rome: that- they 
should depart out of Rome.^ Besides all this, there 
was a strsinge proclamation made, and never seen 
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bdbre : tkat oooe of all the friends and con&de- He fell 
rates of the Roroani, for certain days should come ^^^ with 
into Rome. But Caius on the other side set up xShMoe^ 
btUs on every post accusing the Consul for making 
so wicked a prodamation : and further, promised 
the confederates of Rome to aid them^ if they urould 
remain there against the Consul's proclamation. But 
yet he performed it not. For when he saw one 
of Fanmus'. sergeants carry a friend of his to prison, 
he held on his way, and would see nothing, neither 
dkl he help him : either of likelihood because he 
feared his credit with the people, which began to 
decay, or else because he was loth (as he said) to 
pick any quarrel with his enemies, which sought it 
of him. Furthermore, he chanced to fall at vari- 
ance with his brethren the Tribunes, about this 
occasion. The people were to see the pasdme of 
the sword^players or fencers at the sharp, within 
the very market-place, and there were ctivers of 
the officers that to see the sport, did set up scaffolds 
round about, to take money for the stanc^g. Caius 
commanded them to take them down again, be- 
cause the poor men might see the sport wiUiout any 
cost. But not a man of them would yield to it. 
Wherefore he stayed till the night before the pastime 
should . be, and then he took all his labourers he 
had under him, and went and overthrew the scaffolds 
every one of them : so that the next morning idl 
the markcfc-place was dear for the common people, 
to see the p^istime at their pleasure. For this ^ct 
of his, the people thanked him marvellously, and 
took him for a worthy man. Howbeit his brethren 
the Tribunes were very much of&nded with him, 
and took him for a bold presumptuous, man. This 
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Sedition seemeth tx> be the chief cause Vfhy he was put 
betwixt from his third Tribuneship, where he liad the most 
Grabs'** voices of his side: because his colleagues, to be 
revenged of the part he had played them, of malice 
and spite, made false report of the voices. How- 
bett there is no great truth in this. It is true that 
he was very angry with this repulse, and it is 
reported he spake somewhat too proudly to his 
enemies, that were merry with the matter, and 
laughed him to scorn : that they laughed a Sar- 
donian's laugh, not knowing how darkly his deeds 
had wrapt them in. Furthermore, his enemies 
having chosen Opimius Coiisul, they began imme- 
diately to revoke divers of Caius' laws : as among 
the rest, his doings at Carthage for the re-edifying 
of that city, procwing thus all the ways diey couid 
to anger him, because they might have just occasion 
of anger to kill him. Caius notwithstanding did 
patiently bear it at the first : but afterwards his 
friends, and specially Fulvius, did encourage him 
so, that he began again to gather men to resist the 
Consul. And it is reported also, that Cornelia 
his mother did help him in it, secretly hiring a 
great number of strangers which she sent unto 
Rome, as if they had been reapers, or harvest men. 
And this is that she wrote secretly in her letter 
unto her son. in ciphers. And yet other wpite to 
the contrary, that she was very angry he did attempt 
those things. When the day came that they should 
proceed to the revocation of his laws, both parties 
met by l>reak of day at the Capitol. There when 
the Consul Opimius had done sacrifice, one of 
Caius' sergeants called Quintus Antylltus, carrying 
the entrails of the beast, sacrificed, said ui^o Fulvius, 
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and others of his tribe that were about him : Give and the 
place to honest meo. Tile citizens that ye be. Some Senate 
tay also, that besides these injurious words, in scorn 
and contempt he held out his naked arm to make 
them ashamed. Whereupon they slew him pre- - 
sently in the field with great bodkins to write 
with, which they had purposely made for that 
intent. So the common people were marvellously 
oflended for this murther, and the chief men of 
both sides also were diversely affected. For Caius 
was very sorry for it, and bitteriy reproved them 
that were about him, saying. That they had given 
their enemies the occasion they looked for, to set 
npon them. Opimius the Consul in contrary manner, 
taking this occasion, rose upon it, and did stir up 
the people to be revenged. But there fell a shower 
of rain at that time tibat parted them. The next 
morning the Consul having assembled the Senate 
by break of day, as he was despatching causes 
within, some had taken the body of AntylHus and 
laid it naked upon the bier, and so carried it through 
the market-place (as it was agreed upon before 
amongst them) and brought it to the Senate door e 
where they began to make great moan and lamen- 
tation, Opimius knowing the meaning of it, but 
yet he dissembled it, and seemed to wonder at it. 
Whereupon the Senators went out to see what it 
was, and finding this bier m the market-place, 
some fell a-weeping for him that was dead, others 
cried out that it was a shameful act, and in no 
wise to be sutfered. But on the other side, this 
did revive the old grudge and malice of the 
people, for the wickedness of the ambitious noble- 
men : who having themselves before skin Tiberius 
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Afl ordi^ Gracchus that was Tribune and within the Capiuiil 
o^o^ itself, and had also cast his body into the. river, 
a^^t ^^ °^*^ make an honourable shew openly in the 
Cai^is market-place, of the body of the sergeant Antyllius 
Gracchus (who thouglvhe were wrongfiilly slain, yet had hioH 
self given them the cause that slew him, to do that 
they did) and all the whole Senate were about the 
bier to bewail his death, and to honour the funerals 
of a hireling, to make the .people also kill him, that 
was only left the profcector and defender of the 
people. After this, they went again unto the 
Capitol, and there made a decree, whereby they 
gave the Consul Opimius extraordinary power and 
authority, by absolute power to provide for the 
safety of the commonwedth, .to preserve the city, 
and to suppress the tyrants. This decree being 
established, the Consul presenUy commanded the 
Senators that were present there, to go arm them^ 
selves : and aj^inted the Roman knights, that the 
next morning betimes every man diould bring two 
of their men armed with them. Fulvius on the 
other side, he prepared his force against them, and 
assembled the Common people together. Cai«s 
also returning from the market-place, stayed before 
the image of his father, and looked earnestly upon 
it without ever a word speaking, only he burst out 
a^weeping, and fetching a great sigh, went his way. 
This made the people to pity him that saw him : so 
that they talked among themselves, that they were 
but beasts and cowards at such a straight to for- 
sake so worthy a man. Thereupon they went to 
his house, stayed there all night and watched before 
his gate : not as they did that watched with Ful- 
vius, that passed away the night in guzsding and 
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drinking dronky crying out, and making noise, Tke 
Fulvius himself being drunk first of all, who both S^JP^ - . 
spake and did many things far unmeet for his call- ^^^ 
ing» For they that watched Caius on the other 
side, were yery sorrowful, and made no noise, even 
as in a common calamity of their country, devising 
with themselves what would fall out upon it, waking, 
and sleeping one after another by turns. When 
the day brake, they with Fulvius did awake him, 
who slept yet soundly for the wine he drank over 
night, and they armed themselves with the spoils 
of the Gauls that hung round about his house, 
whom, he had overcome in battel! the same year 
he was Consul ; and with great cries, and thunder- 
ing threats, they went to take the Mount Aventme* 
But Caius would not arm himself, but went out of 
his house in a long gown, as if he would have gone 
simply into the market-place according to his 
wonted manner, saving that he OMrried a short 
dagger ^t his girdle under his gown. So as he 
\ifZ9 goiiig out of his house, his wife stayed him 
at the door, and holding him by the one hand, 
and a little child of his in her other hand, she 
said thus unto him : ** Alas Caius, thou dost not 
now go as thou wert wont, a Tribune into the 
market-place to speak to the people, neither to 
prefer any new laws : neither dost diou go unto an 
honest war, that if unfortunately that should happen 
to thee that is common to all men, I might yet at the 
least mourn for thy death with honour. But thou 
goest to put thy self into bloody butchers' hands, 
who most cruelly have slain thy brother Tiberius : 
and yet thou goest, a naked man unarmed, intend- 
ing rather to suffer, than to do hurt. Besides, thy 
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Fulvius death can bring no benefit to the commonwealth, 
sent his For the worser part hath now the upper hand, con- 

*^^*^ id ®^^^"°S ^^* sentence passeth by force of sword. 
Had thy brother been slain by his enemies, before 
the city of Numantia : yet had they given us his 
body to have buried him. Blit such may be my 
misfortune, that I may presently go to pray the 
river or sea to give me thy body, which as thy 
brother's they have likewise thrown into the same. 
Alas, what hope or trust is left us now, in laws 
or gods, sithence they have slain Tiberius ? ** As 
Licinia was making this pitiful moan unto him, Caius 
fair and softly pulled his hand from her, and left 
her, giving her never a word, but went on with his 
friends. But she reaching after him to take him by 
the gown, fell to the ground, and lay flatling there 
a great while, speaking never a word : until at 
length her servants took her up in a swoon, and 
carried her so unto her brodier •Crassus. Now 
Fulvius, by the persuasion of Caius, when all their 
faction were met: sent his younger son (which was 
a pretty fair boy) with a herald's rod in his hand for 
his safety. This boy humbly presenting his duty, 
with the tears in his e3re8, before the Consul and 
Senate, offered them peace. The most of them 
that were present thought very well of it. But 
Opimius made answer saying, That it became them 
not to send messengers, thinking with fair words to 
win the Senate: but it was their duty to come 
themselves in persons, like subjects and offenders 
to make their trial, and so to crave pardon, and to 
seek to pacify the wrath of the Senate* Then he 
commanded die boy he should not return ^gain to 
them, bttt with this condition he had prescribed. 
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Caius (sLa it is reported) was ready to go and clear The flight 

bimseli unto the Senate : but the residue would not ^ Cains 

suffer him to go. Whereupon Fulvius sent his son 

back again unto them, to speak for them as he 

had done before. But Opimius that was desirous 

to 6ght9 caused the boy to be taken, and committed 

him in safe custody, and then went presently against 

Fulvius with a great number of footmen well armed, 

and of Cretan archers besides : who with their 

arrows did more trouble and hurt their enemies 

than with anything else, that within a while they all 

be^n to fly. Fuljius oh the other side fled into an 

old hothouse that nobody made reckoning of, and 

there being foupd shortly after, they slew him, and 

his eldest son. Now for Caius, he fought not at 

all, but being mad with himself, and grieved to see 

such blopdshed: he got him into the temple of 

Diana, where he would have killed himself, had 

not his very good friends Pomponius and Licinius 

sared him. For both they being with him at that 

time, took his sword from him, and counselled him 

to fly. It is reported that then he fell down on his 

knees, and holding up both his hands unto the 

goddess, he besought her that the people might 

never come out of bondage, to be revenged of this 

their ingratitude and treason. For the conmiQn 

people (or the most part of them) plainly turned 

their coats, when they heard proclamation made, 

that all. men had p^don granted them, that would 

return. So Caius fled upon it, and his enemies 

followed him so near, that they overtook him upon 

the wooden bridge, where two of his ^nds that 

were with him stayed, to def<^id him against his 

followers, and bade him in the meantime make shift 
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The for himself, whilst they fought with them upon the 
faJtiifnl bridge : and sd they did, and kept them that not a 
•*"*^^*"* man got the bridge of them, until they were both 
slain. Now there was none that iled with Caius, 
but one of his men called Philocrates : notwith- 
standing, every man did still encourage and counsel 
him, as they do men to win a game, but no man 
would help him, nor offer him any horse, though 
he often required it, because he saw his enemies 
so near unto him. This notwithstanding^ by their 
defence that were slain upon the bridge, he got 
ground on them so, that he had leisure to creep into 
a little grove of wood, which was consecrated to the 
Furies. There his servant Philocrates slew him, and 
then slew himself also, and fell dead upon him. 
Other write notwithstanding, that both the master 
and servant were overtaken, and taken aMve: and 
that his servant did so straight embrace his master 
that none of the enemies could strike him for all the 
blows they gave, before he was slain 'himself. So 
one of the murtherers strake off Gaiuff Gracchus' 
head to carry to the Consul. Howbeit one of 
Opimius' friends called Sepdmuleins, took the head 
from the other by the way, because proclamation 
was made before they fought by trumpet, that w1k>- 
soever brought the heads of Fulvius and Caius, they 
should be paid the weight of them in gold. Where- 
fore this Sepdmuleius carried Gaius' head upon the 
top of his spear unto Opimius : whereupon the scales 
bang brought to weigh it, it was found that it 
weighed seventeen pound weight and two-third parts 
of a pound, because Septtmuleius besides the horrible 
niiurder he had committed, had also holpen it with this 
villainy, that he had taken out his brain, and in lieu 
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thareof had filled his skull with lead Now the The 
other also that brought Fulvius*^ head, because they temple of 
were poor men, they had nothiog. The bodies of S^^'^^ 
these two men, Gaius Gracchus and Fulvius, and 
of other their fc^lowers (which were to the numbei' 
of three thousand that were slain) were all thrown 
into the river, their goods confiscate, and their 
widows forbidden to moiffn for their death. Fur*- 
thermore, they took from Licinia Caius' wife, her 
j<Mnture s but yet they dealt more cruelly and beastly 
with the young boy, Fnltira' son : who had neither 
lift up his hand against them, nor wias in the fight 
among them, but only came to them to make peace 
before they fought, whom they kept as prisoner, and 
after the battell ended, they put him to death. But 
yet that which most of all other grieved the peq>te, 
was the temple of Concordf the which Opimius 
caused to be built : for it appeared that he boasted, 
and in manner triumphed, that he had slaih so many 
citizens €£ Rome. And therefore there were that 
in the night wrote under the inscription of the 
temple these terses : 

A furious fact and full of beaatly shame^ 

This temple built, that beareth Concord's name. 

This Opimius was the £rst man at Rome, that being 
Consul, usurped the absolute power of the Dictator: 
and that without law or justice condemned three 
Uiousand citizens of Rome, besides Fulvius Flac- 
chus, (who had also been Consul, and had received 
the honour of triumph) and Caius Gracchus a young 
man in like case, who in vertue and reputation 
excelled dU the men of his years. This notwith'- 
standingi could not keep Opimios from thievery and 
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The extortion. For when he was sent ambassador unto 
m a gn a nfr " Jugurth king of Numidia, he was bribed with 
mity of money : and thereupon being accused, he was most 
omeua jhamefyiy conyicted, and condemned. Wherefore 
he ended his days with this reproach and infamy, 
hatedy and mocked of all the people : because at the 
time of the overthrow he dealt beastly with them 
that fought for his quarrel. But shortly after, it 
appeared to the world, how much they lamented 
the loss of the two brethren of the Gracchi. For 
they made images and statues of them, and caused 
them to be set up in an open and honourable place, 
consecrating the places where they had been slain : 
and many of them also came and offered to them, 
of their first fruits and flowers, according to the 
time of the year, and went thither to make their 
prayers on their knees, as unto the temple of the 
gods. Their mother Cornelia, as writers report, 
did bear this calamity with a noble heart : and as 
for the chapels which they built and consecrated 
unto them in the place where they were slain, she 
said no more, but that they had such graves, as they 
had deserved. Afterwards she dwelt continually 
by the Mount of Misene, and never changed her 
manner of life. She had many friends, and because 
she was a noble lady, and loved ever to welcome 
strangers, she kept a very good house, and therefore 
had always great repair unto her, of Grecians and 
learned men : besides, there was no king nor prince, 
but both received gifts from her, and sent her again. 
They that frequented her company, delighted mar- 
vellously to hear her report the deeds and manner of 
her father's life, Scipio African : but yet they won- 
dered more, to hear her tell the acts and death of 
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her two sods, Tiberius and Caius Gracchi, without The 
shedding tear, or making any shew of lamentation power of 
or grief, no more than if she had told an history l?^^? 
unto them that had requested her. Insomuch some come 
writers report, that age, or her grtfat misfortunes, had sorrow 
overcome and taken her reason and sense from her, 
to feel any sorrow. But indeed they were senseless 
to say so, not understanding, how that to be nobly 
born, and vertuously brought up, doth make men 
temperately to digest- sorrow, and that fortune 
oftentimes overcomes yertue, which regard- 
eth honesty in all respects, but yet 
with any adversity she cannot 
take away the temperance 
from them, whereby 
they patiently 
bear it. 



VIII 



THE COMPARISON OF 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHI 

WITH 

AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

The Now that we be come to the end of this history, 
^^^f?F^ we are to compare the lives of these two men the 
Gntcchl °°^ ^^^^ ^^^ other. First, as touching the two 
Gracchi : their enemies that most hated them, and 
spake the worst they could of them, could not 
deny but that they were the best given to vertue, 
and as well taught and brought up, as any Romans 
that were in their time. But yet it appeareth, that 
nature had the upper hand of them, in Agis and 
Cleomenes. For they having been very ill brought 
up, both for learning and good manners, for lack 
whereof the oldest men were almost spoiled : yet 
did they notwithstanding make themselves the first 
masters and example of sobriety, temperance, and 
simplicity of life. Furthermore, the two first hav- 
ing lived in that time, when Rome flourished most 
in honour and vertuous desires : they were more 
than ashamed to forsake the vertues inherited from 
their ancestors. These two last also being born 
of fathers that had a clean contrary disposition, and 
finding their country altogether without any order, 
and infected with dissolute life : were not therefore 
any whit the more slack in their desire to do well. 
Furthermore, the greatest praise they gave unto 

the two Gracchi, was, their abstinence and in- 

130 
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tegrity firom taking of money all the time they Agitand 
were in office^ and dealt in matters of state, ever Cieo- 
keeping their hands dean, and took not a penny 
wrongfully from any man. Where Agis on the 
other side was offended if any man praised him : 
for that he took nothing from another man : seeing 
that he dispossessed himself of his own goods, and 
gare it to his citizens, which amounted in ready 
coin to the value of six hundred talents. Whereby 
men may easily judge, how grievous a sin he 
thought it to take anythtog wrongfully from any 
man : seeing that he thought it a kind of avarice, 
lawfrilly to be richer than others. Furthermore, 
there was marvellous great difference in their altera- 
tions, and renewing of the state, which they did 
both prefer. For the acts of the two Romans 
were to mend highways and to re-edify and re- 
plenish decayed towns: and the worthiest act 
Tiberius did, was the law Agraria, which he 
brought In for dividing of the lands of the common- 
wealth amongst the poor citizens. And the best 
act his brother Caius also did, .was the mingling 
of the judges : adding to the three hundred 
Senators, three hundred Roman knights to be in- 
different judges with them* Whereas Agis and 
Gleomenes in contrary manner were of opinion^ 
that to reform small &ults, and to redress them by 
little and Httle, was fas Plato said) to cut off one 
of the hydra's heads, of the which came after- 
wards seven in the place : and therefore they took 
upon them a change and innovation, even at once 
to root out all the mischiefs of their country, (or 
to speak more truly, to take away the duorder 
which brought in all vice and mischief to the 
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Tbe«ct8 commonwealth) and so to restore the city of 
of the Sparta again to her former ancient honourable 
IM^ estate. Now this may be said again, for the 
profited gov^niment of the Gracchi : that the chiefest men 
Rome of Rome ever were against their purposes. Where, 
in that that Agis attempted, and Cleomenes ended, 
they had the noblest ground that could be, and 
that was the ancient laws and ordinances of Sparta, 
touching temperance and equality : the first, insti- 
tuted in old time by Lycurgus, the other confirmed 
by Apollo. Fufthermore, by the alterations of 
the firat, Rome became no greater than it was 
before. Where, by ^that which Cleomenes did, 
all Greece in short time saw that Sparta com- 
manded all the rest of Peloponnesus, and fought 
at that time against those that were of greatest 
power in all Greece, for the seigniory thereof. 
W hereby their only mark and purpose was, to rid 
all Greece from the wars of the Gauls and Illy-* 
rians, and to restore it again to the honest gorem** 
ment of the race and line of Hercules. Their 
deaths, me thinks, do shew great di^fenence of 
their courages. For the Gracchi fighting with 
their own citizens, were slain flying. Of these 
two also, Agis, because he would put never a 
citizen to death, was slain in manner voluntarily : 
and Cleomenes receiving injury stood to his de- 
fence, and when he had no opportunity to do it, 
he stoutly killed himself. And so may it be said 
on the other side, that Agis did never any noble 
act of a captain or soldier, because he .was skin 
before he could come to it. And for the victories 
of Cleomenes on the other side^ may be opposed 
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the scaling of the walls of Carthage^ where Tiberius Their 
was the first mao that at the assault got up upon ^^^f^^^' 
the wally which was no small exploit: and the P*'^ 
peace which he made also at the siege of Numantia, 
whereby he saved twenty thousand fighting men of 
the Romans» the which had no means otherwise to 
save their lives* And Caius also in the self same 
war, at the siege of Numantia, and afterwards in 
Sardinia, did many noble feats of war : so that 
there is no doubt, but if they had not been slain so 
soon as they were, they might have been compared 
with the excellentest captains that ever were in 
Rome. Again, touching their doings in civil 
policy, it appeareth that Agis dealt more slackly, 
being abused by Agesilaus: who likewise de* 
ceived the poor citizens of the division of the 
lands which he had promised them. In fine, for 
lack of courage, because he was very young, he 
left the things undone whish he had purposed to 
have performed. On the other side^ Cleomenes 
went too roundly to work to renew the ancient 
government of the commonwealth again, by killing 
the Ephors with too much cruelty, whom he 
might easily have won, or otherwise by force have 
gotten the upper hand. For it is not the part of 
a wise physician, nor of a good governor of a 
commonwealth to use the. sword, but in great ex- 
tremity, where there is no other help nor remedy: 
and there lacked judgement in them both, but worst 
of all in the one, for injury is ever joined with 
cruelty. The Gracchi on the other side, neither 
the one nor the other, began to jmbrue their hands 
in the blood of their citizens. For it is reported, 
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The that though they did hurt Caiu8> yet he would 
faults of never defend himself: and where it was known 
Grac^ that he was very valiant in battell with hit sword 
in his hand against the enemy, he shewed himself 
as cold again in the uproar against his citizens. 
For he went out of his house unarmed, and fled 
when he saw them fight : being more circumspect 
not to do hurt, than not to suf^r any. Therefore 
they are not to be thought cowards for their flying, 
but rather men fearful to oflend any man. For 
they were driven, either to yield to them that 
followed them, or else if they stayed, to stand 
to their defence, because they might keep them- 
selves from hurt. And where they accuse Ti- 
berius for the faults he committed, the greatest 
that ever he did, was when he deposed Octavius 
his colleague from the Tribuneship, and that he him- 
self made suit for the second. And as for Caius, 
they falsely accused him for the death of Antyllius 
the Sergeant, who indeed was slain unknown to 
him, and to his great grief. Where Cleomenee 
on the other side, although we should forget the 
murder he committed upon the Ephors, yet he 
set slaves at liberty, and ruled the kingdom' in 
manner himself alone: but yet for manners sake 
only he joined his own brother with him, which 
was of the self same house. And when he had 
persuaded Archidamus, (who was next heir to the 
kingdom of the other royal house) to be bold to 
return home from Messen^ unto Sparta: he 
suflered him to be slain, and because he did not 
revenge his death, he did confirm their opinion 
that thought he was consenting to his death. 
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LycQTgus on the other side, whose example he Theam- 
did counterfeit to follow, because he did willingly bition of 
resign the kingdom unto his brother's son Charilaus, , *^^ 
and being afraid also, that if the young child should P*^*" 
chance to miscarry, they would suspect him for his 
death : he exiled himself out of his own country a 
long time travelling up and down, and returned not 
to Sparta again, before Charilaus had gotten a son 
to succeed him in his kingdom. But we cannot 
set another Grecian by Lycurgus comparable unto 
him. We have declared also that amongst Cleo- 
menes' deeds, there were many other greater altera- 
tions than these, and also many other breaches of 
the law. So they that do condemn the manners 
of the one and the other, say, that the two Grecians 
from the beginning had an aspiring mind to be 
tyrants, still practising wars. Whereas the two 
Romans only, even by their most mortal enemies, 
could be blamed for nothing else, but for an 
extreme ambition, and did confess that they were 
too earnest and vehement above their nature, in 
any strife or contention they had with their adver- 
saries, and that they yielded unto that choler and 
passion, as unto ill winds, which brought them to 
do those things they did in the end. For what 
more just or honest intent could they have had, 
than the first was: had not the rich men (even 
through stoutness and authority to overthrow the 
laws) brought them against their wills into quarrel : 
the one to save his fife, the other to revenge his 
brother's death, who was slain without order, 
justice, or the authority of any officer? Thus 
thou mayest thy self see the difference that was 
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The betwixt the Grecians and the Romaas : and now 
upshot to tell you plainly my opinion of both, 
I think that Tiberius was the stoutest 
of the four, that the young king 
Agis o^nded least, and that 
for boldness and cour- 
age, Caius came no- 
diing near unto 
Cleomenes. 



THE LIFE OF 

DEMOSTHENES 

He that made the little book of the praise of Tme 
Alcibiades, touching the victory he wan at the ^*^*^^2^ 
horse-race of the Olympian Oames, (were it the ^^f^^ 
Poet Euripides as some thii^c, or any other) my mind and 
friend Sossius : said. That to make a man happy, manners 
he must c^ necessity be bom in some £unous city, ^f °^*a 
But to tell you what I think hereof, doubtless, 
true happiness chiefly consisteth in the yertue and 
qualities of the mind, being a matter of no moment, 
whether a man be bom in a pelting Tillage, or in 
a famous city : no more than it is for one to be 
born of a rair or foul mother. For it were a 
madness to think that the little village of lulid, 
being the least part of the Isle of Ceos (the whole 
island of it self being but a small thing) and that 
the Isle of Mgios, (which is of so small a length, 
that a certain Athenian on a time made a motion 
it might be taken away, because it was but as a 
straw in the sight of the haven of Piraeus) could 
bring forth famous poets, and excellent comedians : 
and not breed an honest, just, and wise man, and 
of noble courage. For, as we have reason to 
think that arts and sciences which were first de- 
vised and invented to make some things necessary 
for men's use, or otherwise to win ^me and credit, 
are drowned, and cast away in little poor villages : 

X37 
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Phi- So are we to judge also, that yertue, like a strong 
t*^*! and fruitful plant, can take root, and bring forth 
^]^M^ in every place, where it is graffed in a good nature, 
and gentle person, that can patiently away with 
pains. And therefore if we chance to offend, 
and live not as we should : we cannot accuse the 
meanness of our country where we were born, but 
we must justly accuse ourselves. Surely he that 
hath taken upon him to put forth any work, or 
to write any history, into the which he is to thrust 
many strange things unknown to his country, and 
which are not ready at his hand to be had, and 
dispersed abroad in divers places, and are to be 
gathered out of divers books and authorities : fir^ 
of aU, he must needs remain in some great and 
famous city throughly inhabited, where men do 
delight in good and vertuous things, because there 
are comm<mly plenty of all sorts of books : and that 
perusing them, and hearing talk also of many things 
besides, which other historiographers peradventure 
have not written of, and which will carry so much 
more credit, because men that are aKve may pre- 
sently speak of them as of their own knowledge, 
whereby he may make his work perfect in every 
point, having many and divers necessary things con- 
tained in it. But 1 myself that dwell in a poor little 
town, and*^ yet do remain there willingly lest it 
Bhould become less: whilst I was in Italy, and 
at Rome, I had no kisure to study and exercise 
the Latin tongue, as well for the great business 
I had then to do, as also to satisfy them that came 
to learn philosophy of me : so that even somewhat 
too late and now in my ktter time, I began to take 
my Latm books in my hand. And thereby a 
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strange thing to tell you, but yet true: I learned TiM «> 
not nof understood matters so much by the words, LAtia 
as I came to understand the words, by common **^*W** 
experience and knowledge I had in things. But 
furthermore, te know how to pronounce the Latin 
tongue well, or to speak it readily, or to under- 
stand the ngnification, translations, and fine joining 
of the simple words one with another, which do 
beautify and set forth the tongue : surely I judge it 
to be a marvellous pleasant and sweet thing, but 
withal, it requireth a long and laboursome study, 
meet for those that have better leisure than I have, 
and that have young years on their backs to follow 
such pleasure. Therefore, in this present book, 
which is the fifth of this work, where I have taken 
upon me to compare the lives of noUe men one 
with another: undertaking to write the lives of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, we will consider and 
examine their nature, manners and conditions, by 
their acts and deeds in the government of the 
commonwealth, not meaning otherwise to confer 
their works and writings of eloquence, neither to 
define which of them two were sharper or sweeter 
in his oration. For as the poet Ion sayeth, 

Ip this behalf a man may rightly say, 
The dolphins in their proper toil do play. 

The which Csecilius little understanding, being a 
man very rash in all his (k>ings, hath unadvisedly 
written and set forth in print, a comparison of 
Demosthenes' eloquence with Cicero's. But if 
it were an easy matter for every man to know 
himself, then the gods needed have' given us no 
commandment^ neither could men have said that it 
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DeoMS- came from Heaven* But for my opinion, me thinks 

t&enes fortune even from the beginning hath framed in 

comparM manner one self mould of Demosthenes and Cicero, 

Cicero ^^ ^^^ ^° ^^^"' <^^^^^ fashioned many of their 
qualities one like to the other : as^ both of them 
to be ambitious, both of them to love the liberty 
of their country, and both of them very fearfiil 
in any danger of wars* And likewise their for- 
tunes seem to me, to be both much alike. For 
it is hard to find two orators again, that being so 
meanly born as they, have come to be of so great 
power and authority as they two, nor that have 
deserved the ill-will of kings and noblemen so 
much as they have done, nor that have lost their 
daughters, nor that have been banished thdr 
countries, and that have been restored again with 
honour, and that again have fled, and have been 
taken again, nor that have ended their lives with 
the. liberty of their country. So that it is hard 
to be judged, whether nature have made them liker 
in manners, or fortune in their doings, as if they 
had both like cunning work-naaisters strived one 
with the other, to whom they should make them 
best resemble. But first of all we must write of 
the elder of them two. 

Demosthenes the father of this Orator Demos- 
thenes, was as Theopompus writeth, one of the 
chief men of the city, and they called him 
Machaeropoeus, to wity a maker of sword-blades, 
because he had a great shop where he kept a 
number of slaves to forge them. But touching 
^schines, the orators report of his mother, who 
said that she was the daughter of one Gelon 
(that fled from Athens being accused of treason) 
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and of a barbarous woman that was her mother :' The 
I am not able to say whether it be trne, or devised parent* 
of malice to do him despite. Howsoever it was, •&*•**« 
it is tme that his father died, leaving him bnt seven ^qJ of 
years old, and left him reasonable well: for his Demos- 
goods came to little less than the value of fifteen thenes 
talents. Howbeit his guardians did him great 
wrong : for they stale a great part of his 
goods themselves, and did let the rest run to 
nai^hty as having little care of it, for they would 
not pay his schoolmaisters their wages. And this 
was the cause that he did not learn the liberal 
sciences which are usually taught unto honest men's 
sons : and to further that want also, he was but a 
weakling, and very tender, and therefore his mother 
would not much let him go to school, neither his 
maisters also durst keep him too hard to it, because 
he was but a sickly child at the first, and very 
weak. And it is reported also, that the surname 
of Battaltts was given him in mockery by other 
schoolboys his companions, because ot his weak- 
ness of body. This Battalus (as divers men do 
report) was an effeminate player on the flute, 
against whom the poet Antiphanes to mock him, 
devised a little play. Others also do write of one 
Battalus, a dissolute orator, and that wrote lasci- 
vious verses : and it seemeth that the Athenians at 
that time did call a certain part of man^s body 
uncomely to be named, Battalus. Now for Argas 
(which surname men say was also given him) he 
was so called, either for his rude and beastly 
manners (because some poets do call a snake Argas) 
or else for his manner of speech : which was very 
unpleasant to the ear, for Argas is the name of a- 
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poet that made always bawdy and ill-&youred 
earnest songs. But hereof enough, as Plato said. Further- 
Dei^a- ^^^^9 '^ occasion (as it is reported) that moved 
thenes ^^ ^ S^^^ himself to eloquence, was this. Callis- 
tratus the Orator was to defend the cause of one 
Oropus before the judges, and every man longed 
greatly for this day of pleading, both for the excel-, 
lency of the orator, that then bare the bell for 
eloquence: as for the matter, and his accusation, 
which was manifestly known to all. Demosthenes 
hearing his schoolmaisters agree together to go to 
the hearing of this matter, he prayed his school- 
master to be so good, as to let him go with him* 
His maister granted him, and being acquainted with 
the keepers of the hall door where this matter was 
to be pleaded, he so intreated them^ that ihey 
placed their scholar in a yery good place, where 
being set at his ease, he might both hear and see 
all that was done, and no man could see him* 
Thereupon when Demosthenes had heard the case 
pleaded, he was greatly in love with the honour 
which the orator had gotten^ when he saw how> 
he was waited upon home with such a train of. 
people after him: but yet he wondered more at 
the force of his great eloquence, that could so turn, 
and convey all things at his pleasure. Thereupon 
he left the study of all other sciences, and all other 
exercises of wit and body, which other children 
are brought up in : and began to labom* continually, 
and to frame himself to make orations, with intent 
one day to be an orator among the rest. His 
master that taught him rhetorick was Isaeus, not- 
withstanding that Isocrates also kept a school of 
rhetorick at that time : either because that being an 
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orphan he was not able to pay the wages that tole*ni 

Isocrates demanded of his scholars, which was ten ^oquence 

minas : or rather for that he found Isseus' manner 

of speech more proper for the use of the eloquence 

he desired, because it was more fine and subtil. 

Yet Hermippus writeth notwithstandbg, that he 

had read certain books; having no name of any 

author, which declared that Demosthenes had been 

Plato's scholar, and that by hearing .of him, he 

learned to frame his pronunciation and eloquence. 

And he writeth also of one Ctesibius, who reporteth 

that Demosthenes had secretly read Isocrates' worka 

of rhetorick, and also Alctdamus' books, by means 

of one Callias Syracusan, and odiers. Wherefore 

when he came out of his wardship, he began to put 

his guardians in suit, and to write orations and pkas 

against them: who in contrary manner did ever 

use delays and excuses, to save themselves from 

giving up any account unto him, of his goods and 

patrimony Aeft him. And thus, following this 

exercise (as Thucydides writeth) it prospered 

so well with him, that in the end he obtained 

it, but not without great pains and danger: and 

yet with all that he could do, he could not recover 

all that his &ther left him, by a good deal. So 

having now gotten some boldness, and bemg used 

also to speak in open presence, and withal, having 

a feeling. and delist of the estimation that is won 

by eloquence in pleading : afterwards he attempted 

to put forward himself, and to practise in matters 

of state. For, as there goedi a tale of one 

Laomedon an Orchcxnenian, who having a grievous 

pain in the spleen, by advice of the physicians wa» 

wilkd to run long courses to help him: and that 
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Demos- following their order, he became in the end so 

ihenes' lugty and nimble of body, that afterwards he would 

^^?^' needs make one to run for games, and indeed grew 
mentsof^ u ^l •/! ^ r n • l* • 

nature ^ "^ ^^ swiftest runner or all men m his time* 

Even so the like chanced unto Demosthenes. For 
at the first, beginning to practise oratory for recovery 
of his goods, and thereby having gotten good skill 
and knowledge how to plead: he afterwards took 
upon him to speak to the people in assemblies^ 
touching the government of th^ commonwealth, 
even as if he should have contended for some game 
of prize, and at length did excel all the orators at 
that time that got up into the pulpit for orations : 
notwithstanding that when he first ventured to 
speak openly, the people made such a noise, 
that he could scant be heard, and besides they 
mocked him for his manner of speech that was 
so strange, because he used so many long con- 
fused periods, and his matter he spake of was so 
intricate with arguments one upon another, that 
they were tedious, and made men weary to 
hear him. And furthermore, he had a very soft 
voice, an impediment in his tongue, and had also a 
short breath, the which made that men could not 
well understand what he meant, for his long 
periods in his oration were oftentimes interrupted, 
before he was at the end of his sentence. So that 
at length, perceiving he was thus rejected, he gave 
over to speak any more before the people, and 
half in despair withdrew himself into the haven 
of Pirssus. There Eunomus the Thessalian being a 
very old man, found him, and sharply reproved 
him, and told him, that he did himself great wrong, 
considering, that having a manner c^ speech much 
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Eke unto Pericles^ he drowned himself by his hint DemoB- 
hean, because he did not seek the way to be bold thenes* 
against the noise of the common people, and to arm ^^^^^e 
his body to away with the pains and burden of nature 
publick orations, but suffering it to grow feebler, for 
lack of use and practice. Furthermore, being once 
again repulsed and whistled at, as he returned home, 
hanging down his head for shame, and utterly 
discouraged : Satynis an exceUeot player of comedies 
being his ^miUar friend, followed him, and went 
and spake with inm. Demosthenes made his^ com- 
plaint unto him, that where he had taken more 
pains than all t^e orators besides, and had almost 
eren worn himself to the bones with study, yet he 
could by no means demise to please the people: 
whereas other orators that did nothing but bib 
all day long, and markers that understood notUng, 
were quietly heard, and continually occupied the 
pulpit with orations: and on the other side that 
they made no account of him. Satyrus then an- 
swered him. Thou sayest true Demosthenes, but 
care not for this, I will help it straight, and take 
away the cause of aU this : so thou wilt but tell me 
without book certain rerses of Euripides, or of 
Sophocles. Thereupon Demosthenes presently re- 
hearsed some unto him, that came into his mind. 
Satynis repeating them after him, gave ^em qmte 
another grace, with such a pronunciation, comely 
gesture, and modest countenance becoming the 
verses, that Demosthenes thought them clean 
changed. Whereby perceiving bow much' the 
action (to Mrit, the- comely manner and gescwe in 
his oration) doth giye grace and comeliness in his 
pleading : he then thought it but a trifle, and almost 
viu K 
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D^moA- DothiDg to tpeak of, to exercise to plead well, unlets 
thenea' therewithal he do also study to have a good pro- 
^^^ DunciatioB and gesture. Thereupon he built htm a 
cellar under the ground^ the which was whole e¥en 
in my time, and he would daily go down into it, to 
fashion his gesture and pronunciation, and also to 
exercise his voice, and that with such earnest 
affection, that oftentimes he would be there two or 
three moneths one after another, and did shave his 
head of purpose, because he durst not go abroad in 
that sort, although his will was good. And yet he 
took his theme and matter to declaim upon, and to 
practise to plead of the matters he had had in hand 
before, or else upcm occasion of such talk as he 
had with them that came to see him, while he k^t 
his house. For they were no sooner gone from 
him, but he went down into his cellar, and repeated 
from the first to the last all matters that had passed 
between him and his friends in talk together, and 
alleged also both his own and their answers. And 
if perad venture he had been at the hearing of any 
long matter, he would repeat it by himself: and 
would finely couch and convey it into proper 
sentences, and thus change and alter every way any 
matter that he had heard, or talked with others. 
Thereof came the opinion men had of him, that he 
had no very quick capacity by nature, and that his 
eloquence was not natural, but artificially gotten 
with extreme labour. And for proof hereof, they 
make this probable reason. That they never saw 
Demosthenes make any oration on the sudden, and 
that oftentimes when he was set in the assembly, 
the people would call him by his name^ to say his 
Opinion touching the matter of counsel then in 
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hand : howbeit that he never rose upon their call^ He 
unless he had first studied the matter well he would | ^^ 
•peak of. So that all the other orators would ^f^ 
many times give him a taunt for it: as P3rtheas sudden 
^mong otheTy that taunting him on a time, told him^ 
his reaaons smelled of the lamp. Yea, replied 
Demosthenes sharply a^ain: so is there great 
difference, Pytheas, betwixt thy labour and nune 
by lamplight. And himself also speaking to others, 
did not altogether deny it, but told them plainly, that 
he did not always write at length all that he would 
speak, neither cQd he also ofier to speak, before he 
had made briefs of that he would speak. He said 
furthermore^ that it was a token the man loved the 
people well, that he would be careful before what 
he would say to them. For this preparative (quoth 
he) doth shew that he doth honour and reverence 
them. In contrary manner also, he that passeth 
not how the people take his words, it is a plain 
token thatJhe deq>iseth their authority, and that he 
lacketh no good- will (if he could) to use force 
against them, rather than reason and persuasion. 
But yet further to enlarge the proofs, that Demos- 
thenes had. no heart to make any oration on the 
sudden, they do allege this reason : that Demades 
many times rose upon the sudden to maintain 
Demosthenes' reaaons, when the people other while 
dki reject him : and that Denaosthenes on the other 
side, did never rise to make Demades' words good, 
which he had spoken in his behal£ But now 
might a man ask again : If Demosthenes was so 
timorous to speak before the people upon the 
9udden : what meant ^schines then to say, that he 
wat marvellous bold in his words: and how 
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Demoji^ chanceth it, that he rising upon the sudden, did 
^^j^^ presently answer the orator Python Byzantine in the 
*?™*^ field, that was very lusty in speech, (and rough like 
chus ^ ▼chement running stream) against the Athenians : 
in his and how chanced it that Lamachus Myrrhenian, 
oration having made an oration in the praise of Philip and 
Alexander, kings of Macedon, in the which he 
spake all the ill he could of the Thebans, and of 
the Olynthians, and when he had read and pro- 
nounced it in the open assembly of the Olympiad 
Games : Demosthenes upon the instant rising upon 
his feet, declared, as if be had read some history, 
and pointed as it were with his finger unto all the 
whole assembly, the notable gfeat service and 
worthy deeds the which the Chalcidians had done 
in former times, for the benefit and honour of Greece ! 
And in contrary manner also, what mischief and 
inconvenience came by means of the flatterers 
that altogether gave themselves to curry favour with 
the Macedonians ! With these and suchi^like per- 
suasions, Demosthenes made such stir amongst the 
people, that the orator Lamachus being afraid of 
the sudden uproar, did secretly convey himself out 
of the assembly. But yet to tell 3^u what I think, 
Demosthenes in my opinion fashioning himself even 
from the beginning, to follow Pericles' steps and 
example, he thought that for other qualities he had, 
they were not so requisite for him, and that he 
would counterfeit his gravity and sober countenance, 
and to be wise, not to speak over lightly to every 
matter at all adventures : judging, that by that 
manner of wisdom he came to be great. And like 
as he would not let slip any good occasion to speak, 
where it might be for his credit : so would Jie not 
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likewiie oyer-rashly hazard his credit and reputation Th(K>- t 

to the mercy of fortune. And to prove this true, pteaitut^ 
the orations which he made upon the sudden with- "^"r^T" 
out premeditation before, do shew more boldness ofiiim 
and courage, than those which he had written, and 
studied long before : if we may believe the reports 
of Eratosthenes, Demetrius Phalerian> and of the 
other comical poets. For Eratosthenes said, That 
he would be often carried away with chokr and fury. 
Demetrius also saith, That speaking one day to the 
pec^e, he sware a great oath in rhyme, as if he had 
been, possessed with some divine jpirit^ and said. 

By sea and land, by rivers, springs, and ponds. 

There are also certain comical poets that do call 
him Ropop^^rethra, as who would say, a great 
babbler that speaketh all things, that cometh to 'his 
tongue's end. Another mocked him for too much 
affecting a figure of rhetorick, called antitheton: 
which is, opposition, with saying, lU recefit sicut ceflU^ 
(which signmeth, he took it as he found it). In 
the use of this figure Demosthenes much pleased 
himself, unless the poet Antiphanes speaketh it of 
pleasure, deriding the counsel he gave the people, 
not to take the Isle of Halonnesus of King Philip, 
as of gift : but to receive it as their own restored. 
And yet everybody did grant, that Demades of his 
own natural wit, without art, was invincible : and 
that many times speaking upon the sudden, he did 
utterly overthrow Demosthenes' long->stud^ed reasons. 
And Aristo, of the Isle of Chios, hath written 
Theophrastus' judgement of the orators at that time. 
Who being asked what manner of orator he thought 
Demosthenes : he answered. Worthy of this city. 
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DeiAos- Then again, how he thought of Demades : AboTe 
thenes by this city, aaid he. The same philosopher writeth 
industry ^^^^ ^y^^ Polyeuctus Sphettian, (one of those that 
practised at that time in the commonwealth) gave 
this sentence: That Demosthenes indeed was a 
great orator, but Phocion's tongue had a sharper 
understanding, because in few words, he com- 
prehended much matter. And to this purpose, 
they say that Demosthenes himself said also, that 
as oft as he saw Phocion get up into the pulpit 
for orations to speak against him, he was wont to 
say to his friends: See, the axe of my words 
riseth. And yet it is hard to judge, whether he 
spake that in respect of his tongue, or rather for the 
estimation he had gotten, because of his great wis- 
dom : thinking (as indeed it is true) that one word 
only, the twinkling of an eye, or a nod of his head 
of such a man (that through his worthiness is attained 
to that credit) hath more force to persuade, than 
all the fine reasons and devices of rhetorick. But 
now for his bodily defects of nature, Demetrius 
Phalerian writeth, that he heard Demosthenes him- 
self say, being very old, that he did help them by 
these means. First touching the stammering of his 
tongue, which was very fat, and made him that he 
could not pronounce all S3rllables distinctly : he did 
help it by putting of little pebble stones into his 
mouth, which he found upon the sands by the river's 
side, and so pronounced with open mouth the orations 
he had without book. And for his small and soR 
voice, he made that louder by running up steep 
and high hills, uttering even with full breath some 
orations or verses that he had without book. And 
further it is reported of him^ that he had a great 
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loolung-giass in his house, and ever standing on his rtformeth 
feet before it, he would learn and exercise himself the de^ 
to pronounce his orations. For proof hereof it is ^^^ 
reported, that there came a man unto him citk a 
time, and prayed his help to defend his cause, ismd 
told him that one had beaten him : and that Demos- 
thenes said again unto him, I do not believe this is 
true thou teilest me, for surely the other did neve^ 
beat thee. The plaintiff then thrusting out his Voice 
aloud, said. What, hath he not beaten me? Yes 
indeed quoth Demosthenes then : I believe it now, 
for I hear the voice of a man that was beaten in- 
deed. Thus he thought tlmt the sound of the vdce, 
the pronunciation or gesture in one sort or other, 
were things of force to beiieve or discredit that 
a man sakh. His countenance when he pleaded 
before the people, did marvellou^ please the com- 
mon sort: but the noblemen, and men of under'- 
standing, found it too base and mean, as Demetrius 
Phalerius said, amongst others. And Hermippus 
writeth that one called .£sion, being asked of the 
ancient orators, and of those of his time, answered : 
That every man that had seen them, would have 
wondered with what honour, reverence and modesty, 
they spake unto the people : howbeit that Demos- 
thenes' orations (whoever read them) were too 
artificial and vehement. And therefore we may 
easily judge, that the orations Demosthenes wrote 
are very severe and sharp. This notwithstanding, 
otherwhiles he would give many pleasant and witty 
answers upon the sudden. As when Denudes one 
day said unto him, Demosthenes will teach me: 
after the common proverb, the sow will teach 
Minerva. He answeried straight again, Thb Minerva 
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Demos- not long aince was in CoUytos Street, taken tnr adol* 
thenes' tery. A certain thief also called Chalcus (as much 
JJJI^ to say, as of copper) step|»ng forth to say some- 
what of Demosthenes' late sitting up a-nights, and 
that he wrote and studied the most part of the night 
by lamplight. Indeed, quoth Demosthenes, I kn6w 
it grieves thee to see my lamp burn all night. And 
therefore you my Lords (^ Athens, me thinks you 
should not wonder to see such robberies in your 
city, considering we have thieves of copper^ and 
the walls of our houses be but of clay. We could 
tell you of divers others of his like pleasant and 
witty answers, but these may suffice for this present : 
and therefore we will proceed to consider further of 
his nature and conditions, by his acts and deeds in 
the afHiirs of the consmonweakh. Now Demos- 
thenes first beginning when he came to deal in the 
af airs of the state, was in the time of the war made 
with the Phocians, as himself reporteth: and as 
appeareth further in his orations which he made 
against Philip : of the which, the last were made 
after the war was ended, and the first do touch also 
some particular doings of the same. He made the 
oration against Midias, when he was but thirty-two 
year old, and was of small countenance and reputa- 
tion in the commonwealth : the want whereof was 
the chiefest cause (as I think) that induced him to 
take money for the injury he had done him, and to 
let his action &11 against him. 

He was not of a mild and gentle mind, 
But fierce and hasty to revenge by kind. 

But, knowing that it was no small enterprise, nor 
that could take effect by a man of so small power 
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and authority as himtelfy to overthrow a man so Demot* 
wealthy^ so befriended, and so eloijaent as Midias : tiMoes 
he therefore yielded himself unto those diat did f?^**"^ 
speak and entreat fot him; Neither do I think that Mace- 
the three thousand drachmas which he received, 
could have bridled the bitterness of his nature, if 
otherwise he had seen any hope or likelihood that 
he could have prevailed against him. Now at his 
first coming unto the commonwealth, taking a noble 
matter in hand to speak against Philip, for the 
defence and maintenance (^ the laws and liberties 
of the Grecians, wherein he handled himself so 
worthily : that in short ^ce he wan him marvel- 
lous fame for his great eloquence and plain manner 
of speech. Thereby he was marvellously honoured 
also through all Greece^ and greatly esteoned with 
the King of Persia : and Phiitp himself made more 
account of him, than of all the orators in Athens, 
and his greatest foes which were most against him, 
were driven to confess that they had to do with a 
famous man. For, in the orations which ^schines 
and H3rperides made to accuse iiim, they write thus 
of him : And therefore I marvel what Theopompus 
meant, when he wrote that Demosthenes had a 
subtle inconstant mind, and could not long continue 
with one kind of men, nor in one mind for matters 
of state. For in contrary manner, in my judgement 
he continued constant still to the end, in dne self 
manner and order, unto the which he had betaken 
himself at the beginning : and that not only he never 
changed all his lifetime, but to the contrary he lost 
his life, because he would be no changeling. For 
he did not like Demades, who to excuse himself 
for that he had oft turned coat in matters of govern- 
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Demos- rnent, said that he went oftentimes against his own 
thenes sayings, as matters fell out : hot nerer against the 
preferred ijgnefit of the commonwealth. And Melanopns 
^ also, who was ever against Callistratas, having his 
mouth many times stopped with money, he would 
up to the pulpit for orations, and tell the people, 
that indeed Callistratus, which maintainethrthe con^ 
trary opinion against me, is my enemy, and yet I 
yield unto him for this time : for, the benefit o( the 
commonwealth must carry it. And another also, 
Nicodemus Messenian, who being first of Cassander's 
side, took part afterward with Demetrius,^ and then 
said. That he did not speak agamst himself, bat 
that it was meet he should obey his superiors. They 
cannot detect Demosthenes with the like^ that he 
did ever halt or yield, either in word or deed. For 
he ever continued firm and constant in one mind in 
his orations. Insomuch that Panxdus the Philoso- 
pher saith. That the most part of all his oradons are 
grounded upon this maxim and principle: that for 
it self, nothing is to be taken or accej^ed, but that 
which is honest. As, the oration of Uie crpwn, the 
which he made against Aristocrates : that also which 
he made for the ^anchise and freedom : and in fine, 
all his orations against PhiHp of Macedon. And in 
all those he doth not persuade his countrymen to take 
that which is most pleasant, easiest, or most profit- 
able : but he proveth that oftentimes honesty is to be 
preferred above safety or health. So that, had he 
in all his orations and doings, joined to his honesty; 
courtesy, and frank speech, valiantness in wars, and 
clean hands from bribery : he might deservedly have 
been compared, not with Myrocles, Polyeuctus, 
Hyperides and such other* orators : but even with 
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the highest, with Chnad, Thucydides, and Pericles. Hit frank 
Fof Phocion, who toak the worst way in govern- »pce^ 
ment of the commonwealth, because he was sus- 
pected that he took part with the Macedonians: 
yet for valiantness, wisdom and justice, he was 
erer thought as honest a man, as Ephidtes, and 
Aristides. But Demosthenes on the other side (as 
Demetrius saith) was no man to trust to for wars, 
neither had he any power to refuse gifts and bribes. 
For though he would never be corrupted with Philip 
king of Macedon, yet he was bribed with gold and 
silver that was brought from the cities (^ Susa and 
Ecbatana, and was very ready to praise and com« 
mend the deeds of their ancestors, but n6t to follow 
them. Truly, yet was he the honestest man of all 
odier orators in his time, excepting Phocion. And 
besides he did ever speak more boldly and plainly 
unto the people than any man else, and would 
openly contrary their minds, and sharply reprove 
the Athenians for their faults, as appeareth by his 
orations. Theopompus also writeth, that the people 
on a time would have had him to accuse a man, 
whom they would needs have condemned. But he 
refusing to do it, the people were offended, and did 
mutiny against him. Thereupon he rising up said 
openly unto them : My Lords Athenians, I wiU 
always counsel you to that which I think best for 
the benefit of the commonw^lth, although it he 
against your minds: but falsely to accuse one 
to satisfy your minds, though you command me, 
I will not do it. Furthermore, that which he 
did against Antiphon, sheweth plainly, that he was 
no peopie-pleaser, and that he did leave more unto 
the authority of the Senate. For when And^ 
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Hit phon was quit by the people in an assembly of the 
oimtioiia, city: Demosthenes notwithstanding took him and 

^SS ^^^ ^*™ again into the court of the Areopa* 
and &^^* ^^ ^ ^^^ P^^ ^^'^ the people's ill-will, 

which bat there conyinced him for promising Philip of 
false Macedon to bum the . arsenal of Athens : so by 
sentence of that court he was condemned, and 
suffered for it. He did also accuse the nun Theo-* 
ris for many lewd parts committed, and amongst 
others, for that she taught slaves to deceive their 
masters: and so following the matter against her 
to death, she was condemned, and executed. . It 
is thought also, that he made the oration ApoUo- 
dorus spake against the Prsetor Timotheus, and 
proved thereby that he was a debtor to the com-* 
monwealth, and so naughty a man: and tliat he 
wrote those orations also entitled to Phormio and 
Stc^hanus, for the which he was justly reproved. 
For Phormio pleaded against Apqllodorus with the 
oration which Demostheies self had made for him : 
which was even alike, as if out of one self cutler's 
^p he had sold his enemies swords one to kill 
anc^er : and for his known orations, those which 
he made against Androtion, Timocrates smd Aris* 
tocrates : he caused them to give them untp others, 
when he had not yet dealt in matters of state. For 
indeed when he did put them forth, he was not 
passing seven or eight and twenty year old. The 
oration which he made against Anstogiton, and the 
other also of liberty, against Ctesippus the son of 
Chabrias, he spake them, as he saith himself, (or 
as others write) openly unto the people, because he 
intended to marry Chabrias' mother. Howbeit he 
did not, but marrved a Samian woman, as Demetrius 
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Magnesitts writeth in hifl book he inade^ entitled Hii 
Synonymay'z.ndL in that he wrote against ^schines : doingft 
where he accuaeth him that he dealt wisely when ^^^f^ 
he was ambassador. It is not known whether it ^^^ 
was recited or not, although Idomeneus writeth, 
that there lacked but thirty Yoices only to have quit 
iEschines. But in this me thinks he spake not 
truly, and doth but conjecture it, by that the xme 
and the other have said in their orations against the 
crown, in the which, neither the one nor the other 
do say precisely, that this accusadon proceeded to 
judgement. But let other that list decide this 
doubt. Now before the war began, it was evident 
enough, to which part Demosthenes, would inclme 
in ti^e commonwealth. For, he would never 
leave to reprove and withstand Philip's doings. 
Therefore he being more spoken of in Philip's 
Court, than any nian else, he was sent unto lum 
the tenth person with nine others in ambassade. 
Philip gare them all audience one after another: 
howbeit he was more careful and circumspect *to 
answer Demosthenes oration, than all the rest. But 
otherwise out of that place, he did not Demosthenes 
so much honour, nor gave him so good entertain*- 
ment, as to his other companions. For Philip 
diewed more kindness, and gave better countenance 
unto ^schines, and Philoqrates, than unto lam. 
Wherefore when they did highly praise. Plulip, 
and said that he was a well spoken prince^ a fair 
man, and would drink freely, and be. pleasant in 
Company: Demosthenes smiled at it, and turned 
all things to the worst, saying. That those ijualities 
were nothing commendable nor meet for a king. 
For the first was a quality meet for a pleader, the 
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DemM- tecoiid foe a woman, and the third for a sponge, 
t^^o^ In fine, war« falling out between then^ because 



Q^~ Philip of the one side could not live in peace, and 
^ the Athenians on the other side were stUl incensed 

and stirred up by Demosthenes' daily orations. 
Whereupon the Athenians first sent into the Isle 
of Euboea, (the which by means of certain private 
tyrants that had taken the towns, became subject 
again unto Philip) following a decree Demosthenes 
had' preferred, and so went to expulse the Mace- 
donians again. After that also he caused them to 
send aid unto the Byzantines, and to the Perinthians^ 
with whom Philip n^ade war. For he so persuaded 
the Athenians, that he made them forget the malice 
they did bear unto those two nations, and the fiiults 
which either of both the cities had committed a^inst 
them in the wars, touching the rebellion of their 
confederates: and he caused them to send them 
aid, which kept them from Philip's force and 
powor. Furthermore, going aflerwanis unto all the 
great cities of Greece as ambassador, he did so 
solicit and persuade them, that he brought them all 
in manner to be against Philip. So that the army 
which their tribe should find at their common 
charge, was fifteen thousand footmen, all strangers, 
and two thousand horsenaen, besides the citizens of 
every city which should also serve in the wars at 
their charge, and the money also levied for the 
maintenance of this war, was very willingly dis- 
bursed. Theophrastus writeth, that it was at that 
time their confederates did pray that they would 
set down a certain sum of money, what every city 
should pay: and that Crobylus an orator should 
make ansitor, that the war had no certain main^ 
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leaance: ioferring that the charges of war waa against 
infinity. Now all Greece being in arms^ attending theMace- 
what should happen, and all these people and cities «<Miiaiis 
being united in one league together : as the Eubceans, 
the Athenians, the Corinthians, the Megarians, the 
Leucadians, and the Corqyraeans: the greatest 
matter Demosthenes had to do, was to persuade 
the Thebans also to enter into this league, because 
their country confiiied and bordered with Attica, 
besides their force and power was of great impor- 
tance, for that they carried the fame of aU Greece 
at that time,, for the valiantesl; soldiers. But it was 
BO trifling matter to win the Thebans, and to make 
them break with Philip, who but lately before had 
bound them unto him by many great pleasures 
which he had done to them, in the war of the 
Phocians: besides also that betwixt Athens and 
Thebes, by reason of vicinity, there fell out daily 
quarrels and debates, the which with every little 
thing were soon renewed. This notwithstanding 
Philip being proud of the victory he had won by 
the city of Amphissa, when he canoe and invaded 
the country of Elatea, and was entered into Phocis: 
the Athenians were then so amazed with it, that no 
man durst occupy the pulpit for orations, neither 
could they tell what way to take. Thus the whole 
assembly standing in a doubt with great silence, 
Demosthenes only stept up, and did again give 
them counsel to seek to make league and alliance 
with the Thebans: and so did furthcHr encourage 
the people, and put them in good hope, as he waa 
alw£|ys wont to do. Then with others he was sent 
ambassador into Thebes: and Philip also for hit 
part, sent ambassadors unto the Thebans, Amyntas 
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His force and Clearchus, two gentlemen Macedonians, and 
of elo- with them, Daochus, Thessalus and Thrasydaeus, 
^P****^ to answer and withstand the persuasions of the 
Athenian ambassadors. Thereupon the Thebans 
began to advise themselves for the best, and laid 
before their eyes the miserable fruits and calamities 
of war, their wounds being yet green and uncured, 
which they got by the wars of Phocis. Not- 
withstanding, the great force of Demosthenes^ 
eloquence (as Theopompus writeth) did so in£ame 
the Thebans' courage with desire of honour, that 
it trod under their feet all manner of considerations, 
and did so ravish them with the love and desire of 
honesty : that they cast at their heels, all fear of 
danger, all remembrance of pleasures received, and 
all reason persuading the contrary. This act of an 
orator was of so great force, that Philip forthwith 
sent ambassadors unto the Grecians, to entreat for 
peace, and all Greece was up to see what would 
become of this stir. Thus, not only the captains 
of Athens obeyed Demosthenes, doing all that he 
commanded them: but die governors also of 
Thebes, and of all the country of Boeotia besides. 
And the assemblies also of the coimcil of Thebes 
were as well governed by him, as the assemblies 
of Adiens, being alike beloved both of the one and 
the other, and having a like authority to command 
both, and not undeservedly, as TheopOmpus saith^ 
but by just desert. But some fatal destiny, and the 
revolution of times had determined the final end of 
the liberty of Greece at that time, clean contrary 
to his imrpose and intent. There were also many 
celestial signs that did foreshew and prognosticate 
what end should ensue thereof. And amongst 
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others, Apollo's nun gare these dreadful oracles: Theovvr- 
and this old prophecy of the Sibyls was commonly throw 
sung in everybody's mouth : ru^cL 

What time the bloody batteil shall be fought at shewed 

Thermodon, 
God grant I may be far away, or else (to look thereon) 
Have eagle's wings to soar above, among the clouds 

on high, 
For there the vanquisht side shall weep, and con* 

queror shall die. 

Men do report that this Thermodon is a little river 
of our country of Chseronea, which falleth into the 
river of Cephisus: howbett at this present time 
there is never a river nor brook in all our country, 
that I know called Thermodon. And I think, 
that that river which we call now Haemon, was in 
old time Thermodon : for it runneth by the temple 
of Hercules, where the Grecians lay in camp. 
And it may be, that because it was filled with dead 
bodies, and that it ran blood at the day of the 
battell, it changed her name and was surnamed 
Hxmon, because hama in the Greek tongue, 
signified! blood. Yet Duris writeth notwithstand- 
ing, that this Thermodon was no river, but that 
certain men setting up their tent, and trenching it 
about, found a little image of stone, whereupon 
were engraven these letters, whereby it appeareth 
that it was a man called Thermodon, who carried 
an Amazon hurt in his arms, and that for this 
image of Thermodon, they do sing such another 
old oracle as this : 

Ye erns and ravens tarry till the field of 'Hiermodon: 

There will be store of carcasses, of men to feed Upon. 

VIII L 
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Demof- This notwkhstaDclbg^ it ig very hard to tell the 
tl^e9 truth of these things. But Demostheqes trusting 

from^ to the valiantness and power of the Grecians, and 
l^nl^ being marvellously encouraged to see such a great 
number of valiant and resolute men, so willing to 
fight with the enemy: he bade them be of good 
courage, and not to buzz about such oracles, and 
to give ear to such prophecies. And furthermore 
he told them plainly, that he did mistrust the min 
Pythia did lean unto Philip, as favouring him, 
and did put the Thebans in mind of their captain 
Epaminondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, and 
persuaded them, that those two famous men were 
always of opinion, that such prophecies were no 
other, but a fine cloak for cowards, and that taking 
no heed to them, they did despatch their matters 
according to their own discredon. Until this pre- 
sent time, Demosthenes shewed himself always an 
honest man. But when it came to the battell, he 
fled like a coward, and did no valiant act anything 
answerable to the orations whereby he had per- 
suaded the people. For he left his rank, and 
cowardly cast away his weapons to run the lighter, 
and w^s not ashamed at all, as Pytheas said, of the 
words written upon his shidd in golden letters, 
which were. Good fortune. Now Philip having 
won the battell, he was at that present so joyful, 
that he fell to commit many fond parts. For 
after he had drunk welt With his friende(, he 
went into the place where the overthrow was 
given, and there in mockery began to sing th6 
beginning of the decree which Demosthenes had 
preferred, (|by the which the Athenians accord- 
ingly proclaimed wars against him) rising and fall- 
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ing with his voice, and dancing it in measure with Tine 

his foot : money 

of the 

Demosthenes the son of Demosthenes Pasanian did put King[ of 
forth this. 

But afterwards beginning to wax sober^ and leav-^ 
ing his drunkenness, and that he had remembered 
himself what danger he had been in : then his hair 
stood bolt upright upon his head, considering the 
force and power of such an orator, that in a piece 
of a day had enforced him to hazard his realm and 
life at a batteU. Now Demosthenes fame was so 
great, that it was carried eren to the great King of 
Persia's court, who wrote unto his lieutenants and 
goremors, that they should feed Demosthenes with 
money, and should procure to entertain him abote 
all the men in Greece, as he that could best with* 
djtaw Philip and trouble him with. the wars and 
tumults of Greece. And this was afterwards 
proved by letters found of Demosthenes himself, 
the which came to King Alexander's hands in 
the city of Sard is, and by other writings also of the 
governors and lieutenants of the King of Persia : in 
the which wer6 named directly the express sums of 
money which had been sent and given unto him. 
Now the Grecians being thus overthrown by bat- 
tell, the other orators, adversaries unto Demos- 
thenes in the commonwealth, began to set upon 
him, and to prepare to accuse him. But the people 
did not only clear him of all the accusations ob-i 
jecled against him, but did continue to hpnour him 
more than before, and to call him to assemblies, 
as one that loved the honour and* benefit of his 
country. So that when the bones of their country- 
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The men which were slain at the battell of Chaeronea, 
daath of were brought to be openly buried according to the 
""ip custom: the people gave him the honour to make 
the funeral oration in praise of the dead, and made 
no shew of sorrow or grief for the loss they had 
received: (as Theopompus witnesseth, and doth 
nobly declare) but rather in contrary manner shewed 
that they did not repent them in following of his 
counsel, but did honour him that gave it. Demos- 
thenes then did make the funeral oration. But 
afterwards in all the decrees he preferred to the 
people, he would never subscribe amy, to prevent 
the sinister luck and misfortune of his name, but 
did pass it under his friends names one after 
another, until he grew courageous again, shortly 
after that he understood of the death of Philip, 
who was slain immediately after the victory he 
wan at Chaeronea. And it seemeth this was the 
meaning of the prophecy or oracle in the two last 
verses: 

The vanquished bewails his luckless lot, 
And he that wins, with life escapeth not. 

Now Demosthenes hearing of Philip's death, 
before the news were openly known, to prevent 
them, he would put the people again into a good 
hope of better luck to come. Thereupon he went 
with a cheerful countenance into the assembly of 
the council, and told them there, that he had a 
certain dream that promised great good hap, and 
that out of hand unto the Athenians : and imme-^ 
diately after, the messengers arrived that brought 
certain news of King Philip's death. Thereupon 
the Athenians made sacrifices of joy to the gods 
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for ttu8 happy oews^ and appointed a crown unto Demoa- 

Pausanias Uiat had slain him. Demosthenes also thenes' 

came abroad in his best gown, and crowned with •©^•twicy 

flowers, seven days after the death of his daughter, 

as ^schines reporteth: who reproyeth him for it^ 

and noteth him to be a man haying lictk love or 

charity unto his own children. But indeed .^schines 

self deserveth more blame, to have such a tender 

womanish heart, as to believe, that weeping and 

lamenting, are signs of a gentle and charitable 

nature, condemning them that with patience and 

constancy do pass away such misfortunes. But 

now to the Athenians again. I can neither think 

nor say that they did wisely to shew such opea 

signs of joy as to wear crowns and garlands upon 

their heads, nor also to sacrifice unto the gods 

for the death of a prince, that behaved himself so 

princely i^nd curteously unto them in the victories he 

had won of them. For though indeed all cruelty 

be subject to the revenge of the gods, yet is this an 

act of a vile and base mind, to honour a man, and 

while he lived to make him free of their city, 

and now that another hath slain him, they to be 

in such an exceeding jolUty withal, and to exceed 

the bounds of modesty so far, a» to ramp in manner 

nfrith both their feet upon the dead, and to sing 

songs of victory, as if they themselves had been 

the men that had valiantly 8l<un Hm. i% contrary 

manner also, I praise and commend the constancy 

and courage of Demosthenes, that he leaving the 

tears and lamentation of his home-tirouble • unto 

women, did himself in the meantime that he 

thought was for the benefit of the commonwealths 

and in my optni<Mi, I think he did thereib' like 
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Demos- ^ n^B of courage, and worthy to be a governor 
thenes of a commonwealth, nerer to stoop nor yield, but 
f^*^ always to be fomd stable and constant, for the 
^?P5J benefit of the commonwealth, rejecting all his 
troubles, cares, and affections, in respect of the 
service of bis cotmtry, and to keep his honour much 
more carefiiHy, th^ common players use to do, 
when they play the parts of kings and princes, 
whom we see neither weep nor laugh when they 
list, though they be on the stage: but wh^ tl^ 
matter of the play ^Ueth out to give them just 
occasion. But omitting those reasons, if there be 
no reason (as indeed there is not) to leave and 
forsake a man in his sorrow and trouble, without 
giving him some woi'ds of comfort, and rather to 
devise some matter to assuage his sorrow, and 
to withdraw his mind from that, to think upon 
some pleasanter things: even as they should keep 
sore eyes from seeing bright and glaring colours, 
m offering them green and darker. And from 
whence can a man take greater comfort fot his 
troubles and griefs at home, when the common- 
wealth doth wdl: than to join their private griefs 
with common joys, to the end that the better may 
obscure and take away the worse? But thus far I 
digressed fi*om my history, enlarging this^ matter, 
because ^schines in his oration touching this 
matter, did move the people's hearts too inuch 
unto womanish sorrow. But now to the rest. 
The cities of Greece being again stirred up by 
Demosthenes, made a new kague again tc^ether: 
artd the Thebans also having armed themselves by 
his practice, did one day set upon the garrison of 
the Macedonians within their city, and slew mady 
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of them. The Athenians prepared also to maintain arainst 
war on the Thebans behalf, and Demosthenes was Al^- 
daily at all the assemblies of council, in the pulpit, *"^*' 
persuading the people with his orations: and he 
wrote also into Asia unto the King of Persia's 
lieutenants and captains, to make war with Alex- 
ander on theit side, calling him child^ and Mar- 
gites, as much to say, as fool. But after thdt 
Alexander haying set all his things at stay within 
his realm, came himself in person with his army, 
and invaded the country of Boeotia : then fell the 
pride of the Athenians greatly, and Demosthenes 
also plied the pulpit no more as he was wont. At 
length the poor Thebans being left unto themselres 
forsaken of erery man : they were compelled them- 
selves alone to bear the brunt of this war, and 
so csme their city td utter ruin and destruction. 
Thereby the Athenisfns being in a marvellous ^ar 
and perplexity, did suddenly choose ambassadors to 
send unto this young king, And Demosthenes chiefly 
among others : Who being afraid of Alexander's 
fury and wrath, durst not go to him, but returned 
from Mount Cithasron, and gave up the ambassade. 
Btit Alexander sent to summon the Athenians, 
to send unto him ten of their orators, as Idomeneus 
and Duris both do writ^: or eight as the most 
writers and best historiographers do report, which 
were thesie: Demosthenes, ' Potyeuctus, Ephialtes, 
Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Callisthenes and 
Chairidemus. At which ume, they write th^ 
Demosthekies told the people of Athens, the fable 
of the sheep and' wolves, how that the Wolves came 
on a time, and willed theshee^, if they would have 
peace with them, to deliver them their mastives 
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The that kept them. And so he compared hiipseif, 
judge- and his companions that travailed for the benefit 
th"^^* ^ ^^ '^ country, unto the dogs that keep the flocks 
of sheep, and calling Alexander the wolf. And so 
forth, said he, like aa. you see these corn maisters 
bringing a sample of their corn in a dish or nap- 
kin to shew you, and by that little do sell all that 
they have : so I think you will all wonder, that 
delivering of us, you will also deliver your selves 
into the hands of your enemies. Aristobulus of 
C^sandrea reporteth this matter thus. Now the 
Athenians being in consultation, not knowing how 
to resolve: Demades having taken five talents of 
them whom Alexander demanded, did ofier him- 
self, and promised to go in this ambassage unto 
Alexander, and to entreat for them, either because 
he trusted in the love the king did bear him, or 
else for that he thought he hoped he should find 
him pacified, as a lion glutted with the blood of 
beasts which he had slain. Howsoever it happened, 
he persuaded the people to send him unto him, 
and so handled Alexander, that he got their pardon, 
and did reconcile him with the city of Athens. 
Thereupon Alexander being retired, Demades and 
' his fellows bare all the sway and authority, and 

Demosthenes was under foot. Indeed when A^s 
king of Lacedsmon, came with his army into the 
fitddy he began a little to rouse himself, and to lift 
up his head: but he shrunk collar agaio soon 
after, because the Athenians would not rise with 
the Lacedaemonians, who were overthrown, and 
Agis slain in battell. At that time was the cause 
of the crown pleaded against Ctesiphon, and the plea 
was written a little before the battle of Chsronea, in 
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the year when CluroDda« was Provost of Athens : Hiurpfdlui 
howbeit no sentence was given but ten years after 'V^^^ 
that Aristophon was Provost. This was such an 221**^ 
open judgementy and so famous, as never was any, 
as well for the great fame of- the orators that pleaded 
in emulation one of the other, as also for the 
worthiness <^ the judges that gave sentence thereof: 
who did not leave Demosthenes to his eneflves, al* 
though indeed they were of greater power than he, 
and were also supported with the favour and good-will 
of the Macedonians : but they did notwithstanding 
so well quit him, that ^schwes had not so much 
as the fifth part of men's voices and opinions in 
his behalf. Wherefor immediately after sentence 
given^ he went^^ut of Athens for shame, and 
travelled into the country of Ionia, and unto the 
Rhodes, where he did teach rfaetorick. Shortly 
after, Harpalus flying out of Alexander's service, 
came unto iV^^osy being to be charged with many 
foul matters he had committed by his exceeding 
prodigality : and also because he feared Alexander's 
fury, who was grown severe and cruel unto his 
chiefest servants. He coming now amongst the 
Athenians with store of gold and silver, the orators 
being greedy and desirous of the gold and silver 
he had brought : began straight to speak for him, 
and did counsel the people to receive and protect 
a poor suitor that came to them for succour. But 
Demosthenes gave counsel to the Contrary, and bade 
them rather drive him out of the city, and take 
heed they brought not wars upon their backs, for 
a matter that not only was not necessary, but further- 
more merely unjust. But within lew days after, 
inventory being taken of all Harpalus' goods, he 
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perceiTiDg that Demosthenes took great pleasure 
tlienet to see a cup of the king's^ and considered Tery 
HaraLnl cuno^sly the fashion and workmanship upon it: 
^^^ he gaye it him in his hand, to judge what it 
weighed. Demosthenes poising it, wondered at 
the great weight of it, it was so heavy ; so he 
asked how many pound weight it weighed. Har-* 
palus smiling, answered him : It will weigh thee 
twenty talents. So wh^n night was come, he sent 
him the cup, with the twenty talents. This Har- 
palus was a rery wise man, and found straight by 
Demosthenes' countenance that he Wed money, 
and could presently judge his nature by seeing his 
pleasant countenance, and his eyes still upon the 
cup. So Demosthenes rdiised not his gift, and 
being overcome withal, as if he had received a 
garrison into his house, he took Harpalus' part. 
The next morning, he went into the assembly of 
the people, having his neck bound up with wool 
and rolls. So when they called him by his name 
to step up into the pulpit, to speak to the people 
as he had done before : he made a sign with his 
head, that he had an impediment in his voice, and 
that he could not speak. But wise men laughing 
at his fine excuse, told him it was no squinanc^ 
that had st(^)ped his westl that night, as he would 
make them believe: but it was Harpalus' money 
which he had received, that made him in that 
case. Afterwards inrhen the people understood 
that he was corrupted, Demosthenes going about 
to excuse himself, they would not abide to hear 
himt but made a noise and exclamation agaiast 
him. Thereupon there rose up a pleasant conceited 
man, that said : Why my'roaister*, do ye refuse to 
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hear a mati that hath such a golden tongue f The 
people thereupon did immediately banish Harpalua: f^jfffjf. 
and fearing lest King Alexander would require an *■*•*■*■ 
account of the gold and silver which the orators - 
had robbed and pilfered away among them, they 
made very diligent search and inquiry in erery 
man's house, excepting Callicles' house, the son c^ 
Arrhenidas, whose house they would have searched 
by no means, because he was but newly married, 
and had his new spouse in his house, as Theopompus 
writeth. Now Demosthenes desiring to shew that 
he was in no fault, preferred a decree that the court of 
the Areopagites should hear the matter, and punish 
them that were found faulty, and therewithal straight 
offered himself to be tried. Howbeit he was one 
of the first whom the court condemned in the sum 
of fifty talents, and for lack of payment, they put 
him in pHson : whete he could not endure long, 
both for the shame of the matter for the which he 
was condemned, as also fi^r his sickly body. So 
he brake prison, partly widiout the privity of his 
keepers, and partly also with their consent: (at 
they were willing he should make a scape. Some 
do report that he fled not far from the city : where 
it was told him that certain of his enemies fol'- 
lowed him, whereupon he would have hidden him*'' 
self from them. But they themselves first called 
him by his name, and coming to him, prayed him 
to take money of them, which they had - brought 
him- from their houses to help him in his banish<* 
ment: and tln^t therefore they ran after him. Then 
they did comfort him the best they could, and per* 
suaded him to be of good cheer, and not to despair 
for the misfortune that '^as come unto him. This 
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Demo*- did pierce his heart the ■ more for sorrow^ that h^ 
theoes answered them : Why, would you not have me be 

hM* h •^''''y f^ "*y niisfortune, that compelleth me to 
ment ^oi*^^^ ^^ ci^Y where indeed I have so courteous 
grriev- enemies, that it is hard for me to find anywhere 
ously so good friends ? So he took his banishment un- 
manly, and renaained the most part of his banish- 
ment in the city of ^gina, or at the city of 
Troezen, where oftentimes he would cast his eyes 
towards the country of Attica, and weep bitterly. 
And some have written certain words he spake, 
which shewed no mind of a man of courage, nor 
were answerable to the noble things he was wont 
to persuade in his orations. For it is reported of 
him, that as he went out of Athens, he looked 
back again, and holding up his hands to the castle, 
said in this sort : O Lady Minerva, lady patroness 
of this city: why doest thou delight in three so 
mischievous beasts : the owl, the dragon, and the 
peiople? Besides, he persuaded the young men 
that came to see him, and th^t were with him, 
never to meddle in matters of state, assuring them, 
that if they had offered him two ways at the first, 
the one to go into the assembly of the people, . to 
make orations in the pulpit, and the other to be 
put to death presently, and that he l^d luiowa as 
he did then, the . troubles a man is compelled to 
suffer that meddleth with the affairs of the state, 
the fear, the e^ivy, the accusations, and troubles in 
the same : be would rather have qhosen th^ way to 
have suffered death. So, Demosthepes continuing 
in his exile. King Alexander died, and all Greece 
was up ag^in ; insomuch as Leosthenes Mng a 
man of great valour, had shut up Antipater in the 
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city of Lamia, and there kept him straightly be- Demos- 
sieged. Then Pytheas and CalUmedon, surnamed thene« 
Carabosy two orators^ and both of them banished ^^^^ 
from Athens, they took part. with Antipater, and f^Qui 
went from town to town with his ambassadors and exile 
friends, persuading the Grecians not to stir, neither 
to take part with the Athenians. But Demosthenes 
in contrary manner, joining with the ambassadors sent 
from Athens into erery quarter, to solicit the cities 
of Greece, to seek to recoTer their liberty: he 
did aid them the best he could, to solicit the 
Grecians, to take arms with the Athenians, to drive 
the Macedonians out of Greece. And Phy* 
larchus writeth, that Demosthenes encountered with 
Pytheas' words in an open assembly of the people in a 
certain town of Arcadia. Pytheas having spoken 
before him, had said : Like as we presume always 
that there is some sickness in the house whither we 
do see asses' milk brought: so must that town of 
necessity be sick, wherein the ambassadors of 
Athens do enter. Demosthenes answered him 
again, turning his comparison against him: That 
indeed they brought asses' milk, where there was 
need to recover health : and even so, the ambas- 
sadors of Athens were sent, to heal and core them 
that were sick. The people at Athens understand- 
ing what Demosthenes had done, they so rejoiced 
at it, that presently they gave order in the field, 
that his banishment should be revoked* He that 
persuaded the decree of his revocation, was called 
Daemon Paeanian, that was his nephew : and 
thereupon the Athenians sent him a galley to 
bring him to Athens, from the city of ^gioa^ 
So Demosthenes being arrived at the haven of 
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The fine Piraeus^ there was neither gOTernor, priest^ nor almost 
of fifty any townsman left in the city, but went out to the 

remi^^ haren to welcome him home. So that Demetcius 
Magnesian writeth, that Demosthenes then lifting 
up hit hands unto heaven said, That he thought him* 
self happy for the honour of that journey, that the 
return from his banishment was far more honourable, 
than Alcibiades' return in the like case had been. 
For Alcibiades was called home by force : and he 
was sent for with the good- will of the ctdzens. 
This notwithstanding, he remained still condemned 
for his fine : for by the law, the people could not 
dispense withal, nor remit it; Howbeit they de- 
vised a way to deceive the law: for they had a 
manner to give certain money unto them that did 
prepare and set out the altar of Jupiter Saviour, for 
the day of the solemnity of the sacrifice, the which 
they did yearly celebrate unto him: so they gave 
him the charge to make this preparation for the 
sum of fifty talents being the sum of the fine 
afisresaid wherein he was condenmed. Howbeit, 
he did not long enjoy the good hap of his restitu- 
tion to his country and goods. For the affairs q/[ 
the Grecians were immediately after brought to utter 
ruin. For the battell of Crason which they lost. 
Was in the moneth Munychion (to wit, July) and in 
the moneth Boedromion next ensmng, (to wit, 
August) the garrison of the Macedonians entered 
into the fort of Munydhia. And in the moneth 
Pyanepsion (to wit, the October following) De- 
mosthenes died in this manner. -When news came 
to Athens, that Antipater and Craterus Were coming 
thither with a great army, Demosthenes and his 
friends got out of the town a Ittde before they 
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entered, the people by Demades' perauanon, haring Demos* 
condemned them to? die. So, every man making thenes' 
shift for himself, Antipater sent soldiers after them «•*" 
to take them : and of them Archias was captain, 
surnamed Phygadotheras, as much to say, as a 
hunter of the banished men. It is reported that 
this Archias was born in the city of Thurii, and 
that he had been somedmes a common player of 
tragedies : and that Polus also who was born in the 
city of .£gina, Ahe excellentest craftsmaister in 
that, faculty of all men) was his scholar. Yet 
Hermippus doth recite him amongst the number of 
the scholars of Lacritus the Orator. And Deme- 
trius also Wf iteth, that he had been at Anaximenes' 
school. Now this Archias having found the orator 
Hyperides in the city of ^gina^ Aristoaicus Mara" 
thonian, and Himer^eus the brother of Demetrius 
the Phalerian, which had taken sanctuary in the 
temple of • Aiax : he took them out of the temple 
by force, and sent them unto Antipater, who- wats 
at that time in the city of Cleonae, whete he did 
put them all to death: and some say,>that he did 
cut off Hyperides' tongue. Furthermore, hearing 
that Demosthenes had taken sanctuary in the Isle 
of Calauria, he took Kttie pinnaces, and a certain 
number of Thracian soldiers, and being come thither, 
he sought to persuade Demosthenes to be contented 
to go with him unto Antipater, promising him that 
he should have no hurt. Demosthenes'had a strange 
dream the night before, and thought that he had 
played a tragedy contending with Archias, and that 
he handled himself so well, that all the lookers on 
at the theatre did commend him, and gave him the 
honour to be the best pla3rer : howbeit that other- 
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Demos- wise^ he was not so well furnished as Archias and 
tiienes his players^ and that in all manner of furniture he 
**T**" did far exceed him. The next morning when 
^ ]^l Archias came to speak with him, who using gentle 
himself words unto him, thinking thereby to \ian him by 
fair me»)8 to leave the sanctuary: Demosthenes 
looking him full in the face» sitting still where he 
waSy without removing, said unto him : O Archias, 
thou dtddest never persuade me when thou playedst a 
play, neither shalt thou now persuade me, though 
thou promise me. Then Archias began to be angry 
with him» and to threaten him. O said Demos* 
thenes, now thou speakest in good earnest, without 
dissimulation, as the oracle of Macedon hath com- 
manded thee : for before, thou spakest in the clouds, 
and far from thy thought. But I pray thee stay a 
while, till I have written somewhat to my friends. 
After he had said so, he went into the temple as 
though he would have despatched some letters, and 
did put the end of the quiU in his mouth which he 
wrote withal, and bit it as his manner was when he 
did use to write anything, and held the end of the 
quill in his mouth a pretty while tc^ether : then he 
cast his gown over his head, and laid him down. 
Archias' soldiers seeing that, being at the door of 
the temple, laughing him to scorn (thinking he had 
done so for that he was afraid to die) called him 
coward, and beast* Archias also coming to him, 
prayed him to rise, and began to use the former 
persuasions to him, promising him that he would 
make Antipater his friend. Then Demosthenes 
feeling the poison work, cast open his gown, and 
boldly looking Archias in the face, said unto him : 
Now when thou wilt, play Creon's part, and throw 
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my body to the dogs, withodt further grave or burial. The 
For my part, O god Neptune, I do go out of diy ^^'^ ^ 
temple being yet alive, becau^ I wiH not profane it S^^^^ 
with my death : but Antipater, and the Macedonians^ . 
have not spared to defile thy sanctuary with' blood, 
and cruel murder. Having spoken these words, he 
prayed them to stay ktm up by his arm-holes, for 
bis ^t began already to fail him, and thinking to 
go forward, as he passed by the altar of Neptune, 
he fell down, and giving one gasp, gave up the ghost. 
Now touching the poison, Aristo reporteth, that he 
sucked and drew it up into his mouth out of his 
quill, as we have said before. But one Pappus 
(from whom Hermippus hath taken his history) 
writeth, that when he was laid on the'gMmndbefore' 
the altar, they found the begmmng of a letter which 
said: Demosthenes unto Antipater, but no more. 
Now his death being thus sudden, the Thracian 
soldiers that were at the temple door, reported that 
they saw him pluck the poison whidK he put into 
his mouth, out of a little doth he had, thinking to 
them that it had been a piece of gold he had swal- 
lowed down. Howbeit a maid of the house that 
served him, being examine by Archias about it t 
t(Jd him that he had carried it about' him a long 
time, for a preservative for him* EratosthelieB 
wrttetb, that he kept this poison in a little box of 
gold made hollow within, the which he ware as a 
bracelet about his anh. There are many writers 
also that do report his death diveitely, but to recite 
them all it were in vain : saving that there was one 
caMed Demochares' Twfao was Demosthenes' very 
friend) said, that he died not so suddenly by poison, 
but that it was the specisA favour of the gods (to 

VIII M 
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The presenre him from the cruelty of the Macedonians^ 

Athew^ns tha^ so suddenly took him out of his lifei and made 

D(^^ him feel so little pain*. Demosthenes died the 

thenes sixteienth d^y of the moneth. Pynepsion (to wit^ 

October) on the which day they do celebrate .at 

Ajthens the feast of Ceres, called Thesmj^)ihoria» 

which is the dolefulest feast of all the year t on the 

which day also, the women remain all day long in 

the tem]^e of the goddess, without meat or drink. 

Shortly after> the Athenians to honour him accord* 

ing to his deserts, did cast his image in brass, and 

made a law besides, that the oldest man of his house 

should for eTer be kept within the palace, at, the 

charge of the commonwealth: and engrayed these 

Terses also upon the ba3e of his image : 

Hadst thou Demostheties had strength according to 

thy heart, 
The Macedons should not have wrought the Greeks 

such woe and smart. 

For they that think that it was Demosthenes 
himself that made the verses in the Isle of Calanria, 
before he took his poison : they are greatly decteyed. 
But yet a> little before my first coming to Athens, 
there went a report that such a thing Jbappened. 
A certain soldier being sent, for to come unto his 
captain, did put aiHCh pieces of gold as he had into 
the hands of Demosthenes' statue, which had both 
his hands joined ti^ether ; and there gcew hard by 
it a great plane tree, divers, leaves whereof either 
blown off by wind by chance, or else put there of 
purpose by the soldier, covered so this gold, that it 
was there a loQg titne, and no nian found it : until 
such lime as the soldier came again, and found it as 
he left it. Hcareupon this matter running abroad 
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in eTery man's mouth, there were divers wise men after his 
that took occasion of this subject, to make epi- death 
grams in the praise of Demosthenes, as one who 
in his life was never corrupted. Furthermore, De- 
mades did not long enjoy the honour he thought 
he had newly gotten. For the justice of the 
gods, .revenger of the death of Demosthenes, 
brought him into Macedon, to receive just pun- 
ishment by death of those whom he dishonestly 
flattered t being before grown hateful to them, and 
afterwards conmiitted a fault whereby he could not 
escape. For there were letters of his taken, by the 
which he did persuade, and pray Perdiccas, to make 
himself king of Macedon^ and to deliver Greece 
from bondage, sayii^ that it hung by a tltfead, and 
yet it was half rotten, meaning thereby^ Antipater. 
Dinarchus Corinthian accused iiim, that he wrote 
these letters : the which so grievously offended 
Cassander, that first he slew his own son in his' 
arms, and then commanded they should afterwards 
kill Demades, n^aking him feel then, by those 
miseries (which are the cruellest that can faap- 
pen unto man) that traitors betraying theit 
own country do first of all betray them^lvesw 
Demosthenes had often forewarned him 
of his end, but, he -would never believe 
him. Thus, my fHend iSossius, • 
you h^Mre what we can deliver 
you, by reading, or report, 
. touching Demos«r 
thenes' life and 
doings. 

THE END OF I»MOSTH£N£S' LIFE. 



THE LIFE OF 

MARCUS TULLiyS CICERO 

Cicero's As touching Cicero's mother, whose name was 
parentage Helvia, it is reported she was a gentlewoman 
bom, and liyed always very^ honestly i but for his 
father, the reports of him are divers and infinite. 
For some say that he was bom and brought up 
in a fuller's shop: othefs report that he came of 
Tullius Attius^ who while he lived was honoured 
among the Volscians as king, and made very sharp 
and cruel wan with the Romans. But surely it 
seems to me, that the first of that name called 
Cicero, vras some famous man, and that for his 
sake his offspring continued still that surname, and 
were glad to keep it^ though many men scorned it, 
because Cicer in English signifieth a cich-pease. 
That Cicero had a thing upon the tip of his nose, 
as it had been a Iktie wart, much like to a cidh- 
pease, whereupon they sumamed him Cicero^ But 
this Cicero, whose life we write of now, nobly 
answered certain of his friends on a time giving 
him counsel to change hi« name, when he first made 
suit for office, and began to practise in matters of 
state : That he would endeavour himself to make 
the name of Ciceros more noble and fiimous, than 
the Scauri, or Catuli. After that, Cicero being 
made treasurer in Sicily, he gave an offering of 
certain silver plate unto the gods^ and at large 
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engraved on it his two first namesy Marcus Till- Hit 
Has : and in place of his third name, he pleasantly towan^ 
commanded the workman to cut out the form and °^ . 
fashion of a cich-pe^se. Thus much they write of *° ^''^ 
his name. Now for his birth^ it was said that 
his mother was brought arbed of him without any 
pain, the third day of January : on which day the 
magistrates and governors of Rome do use at this 
present, yearly to make solemn prayers and sacri- 
fices unto the, gods, for the health and prosperity of 
the emperor. Further, it is reported, that there 
appeared an image to his nurse, that did prognosti-^ 
cate unto her, she gave a child suck, which in time 
to come should do great good unto all the Romans; 
Now though such things may seem but dreams and 
fables unto many, yet Cicero himself shortly after 
proved this prophecy true : because that when he 
came of age to learn, he grew so toward, and wan 
such fame aipong the boys, fix his excellent wit 
and (|uick capacity. For thereupon came the other 
boys' fathers themselves to the school to see his 
face, and to be eye-witnesses of the report that 
went of him, of his sharp and quick wit to kam. 
But others of the rude and ; baser sort of men wefe 
offended with their scmsi, because to honour Cicero, 
they idid always put him in the middest between 
them, as they went in the streets. Cicero indeed 
had such a natural wit and understanding, as Hato 
thought meet for learning, and apt for the study of 
philosophy. For he gave himself to all kind of 
knowledge, and there was no art nor any of the 
liberal sciences, that he disdained : notwithstanding 
in his first young years he. was' aipter, and better 
disposed to the study of poetry than any other. 
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Cicerlft Thtre is a pretty poem of his in Terses ^f eight 
t^fichefs staves, called Pontius Glaucus, extant at this day, 
the which he made when he was but a boy. After 
that, being giten more earnesdy unto this study, he 
Was not only thought the best orator, but the best 
poet also of all the Romans in his time : and yet 
doth the excellency of his eloquence, and' o6m-< 
mendation of his tongue continue even to this day, 
notwithstanding the great alteraftion and change of 
the Latin tongue. But his poetry hath lost the 
name and estimation of it, because diere were many 
after him that became far more excellent therein 
than he. After he had left his childish studies, he 
became then Philo's scholar, the academic philo^ 
sopher, the only scholar of all Clitomachus' scholars, 
whom the Romans esteemed so much for his elo- 
quence, and loved more for his gentle behaviour and 
conversation. He gave himself also to be a fol- 
lower of Mucins Scsevola, who at that time was 
a great man in Rome, and jprince of the Senate, 
and whO' did also instruct Cicero in the laws of 
Rome. He did also follow 'Sulla for a time, in 
the wars of the Marsians. But when he saw that 
the commonwealth of Rome fell to civil wars, and 
from civil wars to a monarchy: then he returned 
again to his book and contemplative life, and fre- 
quented the learned men' of Greece, and always 
studied with them, until Sulla had gotten the upper 
hand, and that he ^w "all the commonwealth again 
at some stay. About that time, Sulla causing the 
goods of one that was said to be slain, to be- sold by 
the crier: (being one of the outlaws and proscripts, 
to wit, banished by bills set up on posts) Chry- 
sogonus, one of Sulla's freed bondmen, and in great 
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favoul* with his maater, hought them for the lam of Rotcitis 
two thousand drachmas. Therewithal the son and pot in 
heir of the dead person called Roscius, beiag mar- *"^ 
vellously ofl>ended, he shewed that it was toe 
shameful an abuse : for his father's goods amounted 
to the sum of two hundred and fifty talentsb Sulla 
finding himself thus oipenly touched with public 
fraud and deceit, for the only gratifying of his man i 
he procured Chrysogonus to accuse him, that he 
had killed his own father. Nerer an orator durst 
speak in Roscios' behalf to defend his cause, but 
shrunk back, fearing Sulla's cruelty and seyerity. 
Wherefore poor Rosctos' the young man, seeing 
every tnan forsake him, had no other refuge but to 
go to Cicero, whom hiB friends did counsel and 
persuade boldly to take upon him the defence of 
Rosoius' cause: for he should never have a hap- 
pier occasion, nor so noble a beginning to bring 
himself' into estimation, as this. Thereupon 
Cicero determined to take his cause in hand^ 
and' did handle it so well, that he obtained 
the thibg he sued for : whereby he • wan him 
great ^me and credit. But yet being afraid of 
Sulla's di^leasure, he absented hinmelf from Rome, 
aind went into Greece, giving it out that his travel 
was for a disease he had upon him. Indeed Cicero 
was dog'-lean, a little eater, and would also eat late, 
because of the great weakness of his stomach : but 
yet he had a good loud voice, though it was some*- 
what harsh, and lacked grace and comeliness. Fur* 
thermore, he was so earnest and vehement in his 
oration that he mounted still with his voice into the 
highest tunes: insomuch that men were afraid it 
would one day put him in hazard of his life. When 
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CieefO he came to Atheds, he went to hear Aotiochut of 
Antio* the city of Ascaloo, and fell in great liking with 
^~ his sweet tongue, and excellent grace, thoi^h other- 
wise he misliked his new opinions in philosophy. 
For Antiochus had then forsaken the <^>inioos of 
the new Academic philosophers, and the sect 
of the Cameades: being moyed thereunto, either 
through the manifest proof of things, or by his 
certain judgement, or (as some say) for that of 
an ambition or dissension against the scholars and 
followers of Clitomachus and Philo, he had re* 
proved the resolutions of the. Academics, which 
he had of long time defended, only to lean for the 
most part to the Stoics' opinions. Howbeit Cicero 
had most aflection unto the Academics, and did 
study that sect more than all the rest, of purpose 
that if he saw he were forbidden to practise in 
the commonwealth at Rome, he would then go to 
Athens .(leaving all pleas and orators in the com- 
monwealth ) to bestow the rest of his time quietly 
in the study of philosophy. At length, when he 
heard news of Sulla's death, and saw that his body 
was grown to good state and health by exercise, 
and that his voice became daily more and more to 
iill men's ears with a sweet and pleasant sound, 
and yet was loud enough for the constitution of his 
body: receiving letters daily from his friends at 
Rome, that praj^ed him to return home, and more- 
over, Antiochus self also earnestly persuading him to 
practise in the commonwealths he began again to 
fall to the study of rhetoric, and to frame himself to 
be eloquent, being a necessary thing for an orator, 
and. did continually exercise himself in making 
orations upon any speech or proposition, and so fre« 
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quented the chief orators and roaaters of eloquence ApoUo^ 
that were at that, time* To this end therefore he &hs*' tea- 
weot ijito Asia unto Rhodes, and amongst the p^^J 
orators of Asia, he frequented Xenocles Adra-* 
mettine^and Dionysius Magnesian, and studied also 
with Menippus Cariaa : at Rhodes he heard Apol- 
lonius Molon^and the philosopher Posidonius. And 
it is reported also, that Apollonius wanting the Latin 
tongue, he did pray Cicero for exercise sake, to de- 
claim in Greek. Cicero was very well contented 
with it, thinking that thereby his faults should be 
the better corrected. When he had ended his 
declamation, all those that were present were 
amazed to hear him, and eyery man praised him 
one after another. Howbeit Apollonius all the 
while Cicero spake, did never shew any glad coun- 
tenance: and when he had ended, he stayed a 
great while and said never a word* Cicero mis- 
liking withal, Apollonius at length said unto him: 
As for me Cicero, I do not oaly praise thee, but 
more than that, I wonder at thee : and yet I am 
sorry for poor Greece, to see that learning and elo- 
quence (which were the two only gifts. and honour 
left us) are by thee obtained with us, and carried 
unto the Romans. Now Cicero being very well 
disposed, to go with good hope to practise at Rosie, 
he was a little discouraged by an oracle that was 
told him. For, inquiring of the god ApoUo 
Delphian, how he might do to win fame and 
estimation: the nun Pjrthia answered him he 
should obtain it, so that in his doings he would 
rather follow the disposition of his own nature, than 
the opinion of the common people. Wherefore 
when he came to Rome, at tJie first he proceeded 
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Ckero'ii very 'warily, and discreetly, and did unwtlKngly 
first pno^ seek for any office, and when he did, he was not 
^ttle ff^^^y esteemed: for they commonly called him 
common ^^^ Grecian, and scholar, which are two words, 
wealth the which the artificerft, (and such base mechanical 
people at Rome,) have ever ready at their tongue's 
end. Now he being by nature ambitious of hon-> 
our, and prickt forward also by the persuasion of 
his father and fHends: in the end he began to 
plead, and there obtained not the chiefest place by 
little and little, but so soon as he fell to practise, he 
was immediately esteemed above all the other ora-^ 
tors and pleaders in his time, and did excel them 
all. Yet it is reported notwithstanding, that for 
his gesture and pronunciation, having the self same 
defects of nature at the beginning, which Demos- 
thenes had: to reform them, he carefully studied 
to counterfeit Roscius, an excellent comedian, and 
£sop also a player of tragedies. Of this ^sop 
men write, that he playing one day Atreus' part 
upon a stage (who determined with hhnself how 
he might be revenged of his brdther Thyestes} a 
servant by chance having occasion t6 run suddenly 
by him, he forgetting himself, striving to shew the 
vehement passion and fury of this king, gave him 
such a blow on his head with the sceptre in his 
hand, that he slew him dead in the place. Even 
so Cicero's words were of so great force to per- 
suade, by means of his grace and pronunciation. 
For he mocking the orators that thrust out their 
heads, and cried in their orations, was wont to say 
that they were like to lame men, who were driven 
to ride, because they conld not go afoot : even so 
(said he) they cry out, because they cannot speak. 
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Truly pleasant taunts do grace an orator, and His dili- 

•heweth a fine wit : but yet Qcero used them so g'ttioe, 

commonly, that they were offensive unto many, J"^**f ®» .. 

and brought him to be counted a malicious scoffer ^ 

and sp&teful man. He was chosen treasurer in 

the time of dearth, where there was great scarcity 

of corn at Rome : and the prorince of Sicily fell 

to his lot; At his first coming thither, the Sicilians 

nnsliked him very much, because he compelled them 

to send com unto Rome : but after they had found 

his diligence, justice, and lenity, they honoured 

him above any goveinor that ever was sent from 

Rome. Now there were divers young gentlemen 

of Rome of noble houses, who being accused for 

sundry &uks conrimitted in wars against their honour, 

and martial discipline, had been sent back again 

unto the Praetor of Sicily: for whom Cicero pleaded, 

and did so excellently defend their cause, that they 

were pardoned every man. Thereupon, thinking 

well of himself, when his time was expired, he went 

to Rome, and by the way there happened a pretty 

jest unto him. As he passed through the country 

of Campania (otherwise called the land of labour) 

he met by chance with one of the chiefest Romans 

of all his friends. So falling in talk with him, he 

asked him what they said of him at Rome, and 

what they thought of his doings: imagining that 

all Rome had been full of the glory of his name and 

deeds. His friend asked him again : And where hast 

thou been Cicero all this while, that we have not 

se^i thee at Rome ? This killed his heart straight, 

when he saw that the repoit of his name and doings, 

entering into the city of Rome as into an infinite 

sea, was so suddenly vanquished away again, without 
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CicttfO 9,ny other fame or speech. But after that, when he 
ambitious looked into himself^ and saw that in reason he took 
an infinite labour in hand to attain to glory, wherein 
he saw no certain end whereby to attain unto it !. it 
cut off a great part of the ambition he had in hia 
head* And yet the great pleasure he took to hear 
his own praise, and to be avermuch given to desire 
of honour and estimation: those two things con- 
tinued with, him even to his dying day, and did 
eftsoons make him swerve from justice. Further^- 
more, wh^n he began throughly to practice in the 
afiairs of the state, he thought it an ill 'thing that 
artificers and craftsmen should have many sorts of 
iastruments and tools without lifie, to know the 
names of every tone of- them, the places where they 
should take them, and the use whereto they should 
employ them : and th^ a man of knowledge and 
quality (who doth all thmg^ with the help and 
service of men) should be slothful, and careless, to 
learn to. know the names (^ his 'citizens. I'here- 
fore he gave himself to know, not only men's 
names of quality, but the streets also they dwelt in, 
what part of the city soever it was : their goodly 
houses in the country, the friends they made of, and 
the neighbours whom they companied with. So 
that when he went abroad into Italy, wheresoever 
he became, Cicero could shew and name his friends' 
houses. He was not very rich, and yet he had 
enoughs to serve his turn : the which made men 
muse the more at him, and they loved him the 
better, because he took no fee nor gift for his plead* 
ing, what cause soever he took in hand, hot then 
specially, when he defended a matter against Verres. 
This Verres had been Prsetor of Sicily, and had 
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committed many lewd parts there, for the whkh Hia 

the Skiliaos did* accuse him. Cicero taking upon MngB 

him to defend their cause, made Verres to be con- *R****** 

ir err cs 
denmed, not by pleading, but in manner without 

pleading, and in this sort. The Praetors being his 
judges, and farouring Verres, had- made so many 
rejournments and delays, that they had driren it 
off to the last day of hearing. Cicero perceiv- 
ing then he should not hare any light to speak 
all that he had to say against him, and that thereby 
nothing should be done and judged: he rose up, 
and s^, that there needed no further plea in this 
matter, but only brought forth the witnesses before 
the judges, and having caused their depositions to 
be taken, he prayed they would proceed to sentence, 
according to thw evidence given on that behalf. 
Yet some do report, that Cicero gave many plea- 
sant taunts and girds, in pleading the accusation of 
the Sicilians against Verres. The Romans do call 
a boar^ Verres. There was one CssciHus, the son 
of a freed bondman^ who was suspected to hold 
with the superstition of the Jews. This Csecilius 
would have put by the Sicilians from following the 
accusation of Verres, and would have had the 
matter of his accusation only re^rred to him, for 
the prosecuting of it against him. Cicero scorning 
his suit, said unto him: What hath a Jew to do 
with a swine ? This Verres had a son somewhat 
above twenty years of age, who (as the report 
went) had a very ill name for his beauty. And 
therefore when Verres one day thought to mock 
Cicero, saying that he was too effeminate : Thy chil- 
dren (said he) are to be reproved of that secretly 
at home. In this accusation, Horteiisius the 
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Cicero*8 Orator durst not directly defend Verres: but 
riches touching the condemnation of . his fine, he was 
then contented to answer for him, for he had a 
sphinx of irory given him by Verres for his 
reward. Thereupon Cicero gare him a pretty 
nip by the way : but Hortensius not understanding 
him : said he could no skill of dark . speeches. 
Welly said Cicero, yet hast thou a sphinx in thy 
house. In the end Verres being condemned, and 
a fine set on his head to the yalue ei threescore and 
fifteen myriads, Cicero notwithstanding was suspected 
to be bribed with money for agreeing to cast him in 
so rnnall a sum. But yet when he came to be 
^dilis, the Sicilians to shew themselves thankful 
to him, both brought and sent him many presents 
out of Sicily. Of all that he took nothing to his 
own use, but only bestowed their liberality in 
bringing down the prices of victuals at Rome. 
He had a goodly house within the confines of the* 
city of Arpos, a farm also by Naples, and another 
about the city of Pompeii : but all these were no 
great things. Afterwards also he had the jointer 
of his wife Terentia, which amounted to the sum 
of twelve myriads, and besides all this, there came 
to 'him by inheritance, eleven myriads of their 
denarii.' Thereupon he lived very honestly and- 
soberly, without excess, with his familiar friends 
that loved him, both Grecians and Romans, and 
would never go to supper till after sunset, not so 
much for any great business he had, as for the 
weakness of his stomach. But otherwise he was 
very curious, and careful of his person, and would) 
be rubbed and nointed, and he would use also to 
walk a certain number of turns by proportion : and 
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80 exercising hit; body in that sort, he was never 
sick) and beudes was also very strong and lusty of ^^^ 
body, able to abide great pains and sonows which 
he fell into afterwards. He gave his Cher's chief 
mansion-house to his brother, and went to dwell 
himself in the Mount Palatine: because such as 
came to wait ^^lon him to do him honour^ should 
not take the pains to go so far to see him. For, 
he had as many men daily at his gate every morn- 
ing, as either Crassus had for his wealth, or Pom- 
pey for his estimation among' the soldiers both, of 
them being at that time the chiefest men of Rome- 
Yea furthermore, Pompey's self came unto Cicero, 
because his orations stood him to great purpose, 
for the increase of his honour and authority. Now 
when Cicero came to make suit to be Prsetor 
(which is, to be as an ordinary judge) though he 
had many competitors, and fellow-suitors with him, 
yet was he first chosen afore them all : and he did 
so honestly behave himself in that office, that they 
did not so nHich as once suspect him of bribery or 
extortion. And for proof hereof, it is reported, 
that Licinius Macer (a man that of himself was of 
great power, and yet favoured and supported beside* 
by Crassus) was accused before Cicero of theft and 
extortion. in his office: but he trusting much, to- 
his supposed credit^ and to the great suit and labour 
hb friends made, for him, went lM>me to his house 
before sentence proceeded against him (the judges 
bei^g J fit to give theit opinions) and there speedily 
trifluned hisi beard, and put a new gown upon his 
back, as though he had been sure to have been quit 
of his accusation, and then returned again into the 
market-place. But Crassus went to meet him, and 
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Cicera told him all the judges had coDdemned him. Lici« 
witii one nius Macer took «uch a grief and conceit upon it, 
nacified ^^^^ ^ ^''^^^ home to his house again> laid him 
tt^ Tri- ^<>wn on his bed, and never rose after. This 
bunes ^dgement wan Cicero great fame, for they prStised 
him exceedingly for the great pams he took, to 
see justice duly executed. Anodier called also 
Vatinius, (a bedlem fellow, and one that behaved 
himself very unreverently to the magistrates in his 
pleading, and besides h^d a swollen neck) came 
very arrogantly one day unto Cicero being in his 
Preetorial seat, and asked him a thing which Cicero 
would not grant him there, but would think of it 
at better leisure. Thereupon Vatinius told htm, 
that he would not be scrupulous to grant that, iJF 
he were Praetor. Cicero turning to him, answered 
him again : No more have I (said he) such' a 
swollen neck as thou hast. Towards the ^id of 
his office, two or three days before his time ex* 
pired, there wa& one accused Manilius b^ore him, 
that he also had robbed the commonwealth. This 
Manilius was very well beloved of the common 
people, who were persuaded that he was put in 
suit, not for any fault he had committed, but ofily 
to despite Pompey with, whose familiar friend 1^ 
was. So he required certain days to answer the 
matter he was accused of: but Cicero would give^ 
him no further respite, but to answer it the next 
day. The people therewith were marvellously 
o^nded, because the other Prsetors in such , like 
cases^ were wont to give ten days' respite unto 
others. The next morning when the Tribwies 
had brought him before the judges, and also 
accused him unto them: he besought Cicero to 
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hear him patiently. Cicero made him answer, Cicero 
that haying always used as much favour and J5*dc 
courtesy as he possibly might by law, unto those ^•"■*" 
that were accused, he thought he should offer 
Manilius too great wrong, if he should not do the 
like to him : wherefore, because he had but one 
day more to continue Prxtor in office, he had 
purposely given him that day to make his answer 
before him. For he thought that to leave his 
accusation to the hearing of another Prxtor, he 
could not have been thought a man that had borne 
him good-will, and meant to pleasure him. These 
words did marvellously change the people's opinion 
and affection towards him, and every man speaking 
well of him, they prayed him to defend Manilius' 
cause. He willingly granted them : and coming 
from the bench, standing at the bar like an orator 
to plead for him, he made a notable oration, and 
spake both boldly and sharply against the chief men 
of the city, and those specially that did envy Pom- 
pey. This notwithstanding, when he came to sue 
to be Consul, he found as great favour amongst 
the nobility, as he did with the communaky. For 
they did Rirther his suit, for the commonwealth's 
sake, upon this occasion. The change and altera- 
tion of government the which Sulla brought in, 
was thought strange at the first among the people : 
but now men by process of time being used to it, 
it was throughly established, and no man misliked 
it. At that time many men practised to subvert 
the government, not for the benefit of the common- 
wealth, but to serve their own covetous minds. 
For Pompey being then in the east parts, made 
wars with the kings of Pontiis and Armenia, and 

VIII N 
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The con- ^<i not left suificieot fooce at Rome to oppress 
spiracyof these seditious persoosi that sought nothing but 
^ ^""^ rebellion. These men bad made Lucius Catilioa 
their captain: a desperate man to attempt any 
great enterprise, subtle, and malicious of nature. 
He was accused before (besides m^ny other yile 
faults) for deflowering of his own daughter, and 
killing his brother: and being afraid to be put 
in suit for it, he prayed Sulla to put his brother 
amongst the number of the outlaws (or proscripts) 
as if he had been then alive. These wicked rebels 
having chosen them such a captain, were sworn 
and bound one to another in this manner. They 
killed a man, and did eat of his flesh together, and 
had besides corrupted the most part of all the 
youth. For Catiline their captain su£[ered every 
man to take his pleasure, as his youth was inclined 
unto : as to banquet, to follow harlots, and gave 
them money largely to bestow in these vain ex- 
penses. Furthermore all Tuscany began to rise, 
and the most part of Gaul also, lying between the 
Alps and Italy. The city of Rome itself was 
also in great danger of rising, for the inequality of 
the goods of the inhabitants. For the noblemen, 
^d of greatest courage, had spent all their lands in 
plays and feasts, or in buildings and common works, 
which they built at their own charge, to curry 
fsLvour with the co^nmon people, that they might 
obtain the chief offices : so that thereby they bc" 
came very poor, and their goods were, in the 
hands of the mean men and wretches. Thus 
the state of Rome stood in great hazard of 
uproar^ the which any man might easily have 
procured, that durst have taken upon hun any 
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change or alteradon of government, there was then Crceat 
such diyiflion among them in the ttate« Cati^ trogWes 
line notwithataodingy to provide him of a strong •* K<>»^ 
bulwark to prosecute his intent, came to sue to be 
Consol, hoping that he should be chosen with Caius 
AntoniuSy a man that of himself was apt neither to 
do any great good, nor much hurt, and yet that 
could be a great strength and aid unto him thajt 
would attempt anything. Divers noble and wise 
men foreseeing that, did procure Cicero to sue for 
the Consulship. The people accepted him^ and 
rejected Catiline. AntoniiK and Cicero thereupon 
were created Consuls, although that Cicero of all 
the suitors for the Consulship was but only a kmght's 
son, and not the son of a Senator of Rome. Now, 
though the common people understood not the secret 
practice and meaning of Catiline : yet at the begin*- 
ning of Cicero's Consulsh^, there fell out great 
m>uble and contention in the commonwealth. For 
they of the one side, whom Sulla had by his ordi- 
nances deposed from their dignities and offices in 
Rome (who were no small ncien, neither few in 
number) began to creep into the people's good-will, 
alleging many true and just reasons against the tyran- 
nical power of Sulla : howbeit spoken in ill time, 
when it was out of time to make any change or 
alteration in the commonwealth. The Tribunes 
on the other side preferred laws and ordinances to 
furdier this device. They preferred the law to choose 
the Decemviri, with sovereign power and authority 
through all Italy and Syria, ^md also through a& 
the countries and provinces which Pothpey had 
newly conquered to the Empire of Rome : to seU, 
and release aH the lands belonging to the state of 
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Cicero Rome, to accuse any man whom they thought good, 
by hit to banish any man, to restore the conies with 
eloqnenoe people, to take what money they wonld out of the 
treasury, to lery men of war, and to keep them in 
pay as long as they thought good. .For this ^reat 
and absolute power of the Decemviri, there were 
many men of great accompt that faroured this lav, 
but Antonius chiefly, being colleague and fellow 
Consul with Cicero, for he had good hope to .be 
chosen one of these ten CommissicMiers : and further- 
more, it was thought that he was privy unto Cati- 
line's consph'acy, and that he mislikMl it not, because 
he was so much in debt. And this was it that the 
noblemen most feared of all other things. There* 
upon Cicero, to provide first to prevent this danger, 
granted him the province of the realm of Macedon : 
and the province of Gaul being otfered unto him- 
self, he refused it. By this good turn, he wan 
Antonius like a hired player, making him to promise 
him that he would assist and aid him for the benefit 
of the commonwealth, and that he would say no 
more, than he should will him. When he had 
brought him to diis, and had won him to his mindc 
^e then began to be the bolder, and more stoutly 
to resist them that were authors of this innovation 
and new laws. Cicero therefore in open Senate, 
did one day sharply reprove, and inveigh against 
this law of the Decemviri, which the Tribunes 
would have established. But thereby he did so 
terrify the authors thereof, that there was not one 
man durst speak against him. This notwithstand- 
bg, the Trmunes afto'wards attempted once again 
to have.it to pass, and appointed the Consuls to 
appear before the people. Howbeit Cicero being 
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nothing abaahed at it^ he commanded the Senate to ofer- 
follow him. So he did not only overthrow this threw 
law of the Decemviri, which the Tribunes did f^f"' 
prefer: but furthermore they, were utterly dig- i>eccm-> 
counted and out of hope to bring any of their viri 
matters to pass they intended, he struck them so 
dead with his eloquence. For Cicero only of all 
men in Rome made the Romans know^ how much 
eloquence doth grace and beautify that which is 
honesty and how invincible right and justice are^ 
being eloquently set forth : and also how that 
a man that will be counted a wise governor of a 
common weal, should always in his d^gs rather 
prefer profit^ than to jeek to curry favour with the 
comm(Mi people : yet so to use his w<vds, that the 
thing which is profitable^ may not be also unpleasant. 
And to prove his sweet and pleasant tongue^ may be 
alleged that which he did in the time of>is Consul- 
ship^ touclnng the pladng of men at the theatre t6 
see the pastimes. For before, the knights of Rome 
did sit mingled one with another amongst the com*- 
mon people, and took their place as they came;. 
The first that made the difference between thern^ 
Wds Marcus, Otho, at that time Praetor : who made 
a law, by the which he app<Hnted several seats for 
the knights, where they might from thenceforth see 
tjtit pastimes. The peof>le took this grievously, as 
a, thing done to discountenance them : insomuch that 
Otho coming afterwards into the theatre, all the 
common people fell a whistling at him, to shame 
him withal. The knights also in contrariwise made 
him room among^ them, with great clapping of 
handsy in tokeii of honour. Therewith the people 
fell a whistKng louder than before^ and the knights 
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SiilU^« in tike manner to clapping of thetr hands, and so 
soMiers grew to words one with another : that all the theatre- 
cotnpirM ^j|g straight in uproar with it. Cicero understaikl- 
Ctttiline ^^^ ^^* ^ire^t thither hinaself, and calling the people 
to the temj^e of the goddess Bellonai he there so 
sharply reproved them, and therewith so persuaded 
diem, that returning presently to the theatre, they 
did then welcome and receire Otho wkh clapping 
of their hands, and contended with the knights 
which of them should do him greatest honour. But 
now again, the rebels of Catiline's codspiracy (who 
were prettily cooled at the first for the fear they stood 
in) began to be lusty again, and to gather together, 
boldly encouraging one another to broach their prac« 
tice, before Pompey returned, who was said to be 
on the way towards Rome with his army. But 
besides them, those soldiers that had served before 
in the wars under Sulla, being dispersed up and 
down Italy, (but specially the best soldiers among 
them dwelling in the good towns of Tuscany) did 
stir up Catiline to hasten the enterprise, persuading 
themselves that they should once again have goods 
enough at home, to spoil and ransack at their pleasures 
These soldiers having one Manlius to their captain, 
that had borne office in the field under Sulla, con- 
s{»red Mrith Catiline, and came to Rome to assist 
him in his suit : who purposed once again to demand 
the Consulship, being determined at the election to 
kill Cicero, in the tumult and hurly-burly. The 
gods also did plainly shew by earthquakes, lightning 
and thunder, and by vision of spirits that did appeat*^ 
the secret practice and conspiracy: besides ako^ 
there fell out manifest conjectures and proofs by 
men that came to reveal them, howbett they had no 
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power safficient to encouhter so nfoble a man, and Ciearo 
of 80 great power as Cat^ne was. Ckero therefore f?^^^ 
deferring the day of election, called Catiline into yC^^ 
die Senate, and there did examine him of that which Senate 
was reported of him. Catiline suppo^ng there were 
many in the Senate that had good-wills to rebel^ 
and also because he would shew himself ready unto 
them that were of his conspiracy : he gare Cicero 
a gentle answer, and said thus : What do I offend^ 
said he, if that being two bodies in this town, the 
one lean and weak, and throughly rotten, and 
hath a head : and the other being great, strong, and 
of powers having no head, I do gire rt one ? mean- 
ing under this dark answer, to signify the people 
and Senate. This answer being made, Cicero^ was 
more afraid than before, insomuch that he put on a 
brigantine for the safety c^ his body, and was accom- 
panied with the chiefest men oPRome, and a great 
number of young men besides, going with him from 
his house unto the field of Mars, where the elections 
were made : and had of purpose left Open his jacket 
loose at the collar, that his bHga'ntine he had oii 
might be seen, thereby to kt every man that saw 
him, know ithe danger he was in. Every man mis- 
liked it when they saw it, and came about htm to 
defend him, if any offered to assail him. But it so 
came to pass, that by Voices of the people, Catiline 
was again rejected from the Goniiulship, and Silanus 
and Murena chosen Consuls. Shortly after this 
election, the soldiers of Tuscany being joined; which 
should have come to Catiline, and the day appointed 
being at hand to broach their enterprise : about mid- 
night there came three of the chiefebt men of Rome 
to Cicero*s house (Marcus Crassus, Marcus Mair- 
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Letttrs cellusy aad Scipio Metellus) and knockiiig at his 
of the gate, called his porter, and bade him wake his 

^^^'^V^'* master presently, and tell him how they three 
were at the gate to speak with him, about a mat- 
ter of importance. At night after supper, Crassus' 
porter brought his master a packet of letters, de* 
liTered him by a stranger unknown, which were 
direct^ unto ; divers persons, among the which 
one oi them had no name subscribed, but was only 
directed unto Crassus himself. The efect -of the 
letter was, that there should be a great slaughter 
in Rome made by Catiline, and therefore he prayed 
him that he would depart out of Rome to save him- 
self. Crassus having read his own letter, would 
not open the rest, but went forthwith unto Cicero, 
partly for fear of the danger, and^ partly also to 
dear himself of the suspicion they had of him 
for the friendship that was betwixt him and Cati- 
line. Cicero counselling with thei? what was to 
be done, the next mcnrning assembled the Senate 
very early, and carrying the letters with him, 
he did deliver them according to their direction, 
and commanded they should read them out aloud* 
All these letters, and every one of them particularly, 
did bewray the conspiracy. Furthermore,; Quintus 
Arrius, a man of authority, and that had been 
Prsstor, told openly the soldiers and men of war 
that were levied in Tuscany. And it is reported 
also, that Manlius was in the field with a great 
number of soldiers about the cities of Tuscany, 
gaping daily to hear news of some change at Rome* 
All these things being throughly considered, a 
decree passed by the Senate, that they should refer 
the care of the commonwealth unto the Consuls, 
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tp the end that with absolute authority they might Fnlmbe- 

(as well. as they could) provide for the tsatty and Jf^}?^' 

preservation thereof^ Such manner of decree and^ StoS;"* * 

authority, was not often seen concluded of in the ^ wsii 

Senate, but in time of present fear and .danger. Cicero 

Now Cicero having this absolute power^he referred 

all foreign matters toQuintus Metdlus^ charge, and 

did himself take upon him the care and goyenunent: 

of all civil affairs within Rome. On the day 

time when he went up and down the town, he had 

such a troop of men after him, that when he tsame; 

through the great market-place, he almost filled it 

with his train that followed him. Thereupocf 

Catiline would no longer delay time^ but resolved 

to go. himself unto Manlius where their army lay. 

But before he departed, he had drawn into hit 

confederacy one MarUus, and andther called Ce-' 

thegus,rwhom he commgitded betimes in the .morning 

to go to Cicero's house with short, daggers to kill 

him» pret^ding to come to salute him, and Co giy0 

him a good morrow. But there was a npUe womail 

of Rome, called Fulvia, i^ho went ovevnight unto 

Cicero, and bade him. beware ,of that Cethegus, 

who indeed came the next morning betimes unto 

him: and being denied to, be let in, he began to 

chaff and rail before the gatet. This made him the 

more to be suspected. In the end Qicero coming 

out of his hottse^ called the Senate to the temple of 

Jupiter Stator, (as much to say, as Stayer) which 

staadeth at the upper end pf the holy street as they! 

go to the Mount Palatine. There was Catiline 

with others, as though he meant ta clear himself of 

the suspicion that went of him : howbeit there was 

^pt a Senator that would sit downby hji% but they 
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Ctftilliie did all rise from the bench where Catiline had 
departed uken his pbce. And further, when he began tcv 
speak, he coukl ha?e no audience for the great noise 
they made against him. So at length Cicero rose, 
and commanded him to avoid out of Rome : say-^- 
ing, that there must needs be a separation of walls 
between them two, considering that the one used 
but words, and the other force of arms. Catiline 
thereupon immediately departing the city with three 
hundreds armed men, was no sooner out of the 
precinct of the walls, but he made his sergeants 
carry axes and btndks of rods before him, as if 
he had been a Consul lawfully created, and did 
display his ensigns of war, and so wetit in this 
order to seek Manlius. When they were joined, 
he 'had not 'much less then twenty thousand men 
together, with the whkh he went to practise the 
towns to rebel. Now open war being thus pro- 
alaimed, Antonius, Cicero's colleague and fellow 
Consttl, was sent against him to fight with htm. 
In the mean space, Comelins Lentulus sumariied 
Sma (a man of a noble house, ^ but of a widced 
disposkion, and that for his ill liife was put off the 
Senate) assembled all the rest which were of 
Catiline's conspiracy, and that remained behind him 
in Rome, and bade them be afraid of nothing. 
He was then Praetor the second time, as the manner 
is when any man comes to recover again the dignity 
of a Senator which he had lost. It is reported 
that this surname of Sura was given him upon this 
occasion. He^ being treasurer in Sulla's dictator*^ 
ship, did fondly waste and consume a marvellous 
$mm of money of the common tr^sure. Sullaf 
being 'Offeaded'^ith him for it, and denumding an 
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account of htm before the Senate : he careleaily Qtmt 
and contemptnousty ftcpped forth, saying he could *'^**I5?*^ 
make him no other account, but shewed him Che ^^S^^ 
calf of his leg, as children do, when they make a 
fault at tennis. And thereof it came that ever 
after that they called him Sura, because Sura in 
Latin signifieth, the ^ calf of the leg. Another 
time also being accused lor a lewd part he had 
committed, he bribed some of the judges with 
money, and being only quit by two voices more 
which he had in his favour, he said he had lost hi» 
money he had giyen to one of those two judges, 
because it was enough for him to be cleared by one 
Toice more. This man being of this disposition, 
was first of all mcensed by Catiline, and lastly 
narred by certain wizardt and hlse prognosticators 
that had mocked him with {( va^ hope, singing 
verses unto hinif which they had fetgn^ and de^ 
vised) and fklse pr<^hecies also, which they bare 
him in hand they had taken out of Sibyl's bookii 
of prophecy, which said : that there should reign 
three Comelii at Rome, of 'the which, two had 
already fulfilled the prophecy, Cinna and Sulla, atld 
for the third, fortune laid- it upon him, and there- 
fore back him go through widml, and not to dream 
it out losing opportunity as Catiline had done. 
Now this Lenturas undertook no small enterprise, 
but had an intent with him to kill all the whok 
Senate, and as many other citizens as they could 
murder, and to set- fire of Rome, sparing none but 
Pompey's sons, whom they would reserve for 
pledges, to make their peace afterwards with Pom<^ 
pey. For the rumour was very great and certain 
also, that' he returned from very great wars Md 
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The.cotfr conquests which he had made in the east countries. 

spirators So they laid a plot to pnt their treason in execu- 
< tion, in one of the nights of Saturn^s feasts* 
Further, th^y had brought flax and brimstone^ and 
a great number of armours and . weapons into 
Cethegos' house. Besides all this pnmsion, they 
had appointed an hundred men in an hundred parts 
of the city: to the end that fire being raised in 
many places at one tinie» it shoold the sooner run 
through the whole city* Other men also were 
appoinCed, to stop the pipes and water conduks 
which brought Water to Rome» and to kill those 
also that came for water to quench the fire. In all 
this stir, by chance there were two ambassadors 
of the Allobrogesy whose country at that time did 
much nnslike of the Romans^ zod were unwillii^ 
to be. subject unto theni. . Lentulus ^thought these 
men Very fit instruments to cause all Graul to rebel. 
Thereupon prsiotisii^ with them^ he wan .them to 
be of th«ir ccxisjnracy, and gate them letters directed 
to the council of their country, and in them did 
promise them freedom. He sent other letters also 
unto. Caulini^y and persuaded him to proclaiiii 
liberty to all bondmen^ and to come with all the 
speed he could to Rome : and sent with them one 
Titus of the city of Croton, to. carry these letters. 
Sut all their counsels and purposes (like fools that 
never met together but at feasts,, drinking drunk 
with light women ^ Were easily found out by Cicero: 
who had a careful eye upon them, and yery wisely 
and discreetly saw through ,them. - For he had 
appointed men out of the city to spy their doings, 
which followed them to see what they intended. 
Furthermore he spake secretly with son« he trusted, 
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(the which cdnas alio took to beof thecenapiracy) appre- 
and knew by them that Lentnlns and Ccthegnslmd hended 
practited with the amhassadort of the AHohroget, 
and drawn them into their conspiracy^ At length 
he watched them one night to narroiwlyy that he 
took the ambaatadorty and Titos Crotonian with the 
letters he carried^ by help of the ambassadon of 
the Allobroges, which .had secretly informed him 
of all before. The next naoming by break of day, 
Cicero assembled the Senate in the temple of 
Concord^ and there openly read the letters, and 
heard the eridence c£ the witnesses. Porthery 
there was one Junius Silanos a Senator that ga^e 
in eridence, that some heard Cethegns say they 
should kill three Consuls, and four Praetors. Pisp 
a Senator also, and that had been Consul, told in 
manner the self same tale. And Cains Sulpicios 
a Prstor, that was sent into Cethegus' house, 
reported that he had found great store of darts, 
armour, daggers and swords new made. Lastly, 
the Senate having promised Titas Crotonian he 
should hare no hurt, so he would teU what he 
knew of this conspiracy: Lentidus thereby was 
conTinced, and drinen to gire vp hits ^mce of 
PrsBtor bdfore the Senate, and changing his pur]^ 
gown, to take another meet for his miserable state. 
This being done, Lentnhis and his contorts were 
committed to ward, to the Praetor's houses. Now 
growing towards erening, the people waiting about 
the place where the Senate was assembled, Cicero 
at length came out, and told them what they had 
done within. Thereupon he was conveyed by all 
the people unto a friend's hovse of his hard by : 
for that his own house was occupied by die ladies of 
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A m^ the city, who were busy solemnly ceidKating a secret 
sacrifice in the hoiMmr (^ the goddess, called of the 
Romans the Good Goddess^ and of the Grecians 
Gynsccia^ to. wit feminine:, onto her thn yeady 
sacrifice is done at the Consul's house, by the vn£c 
or mother of the Consul then* being, tiie Vestal 
Nuns being present at it. Now Cicero being 
come into his ndighbour's house, began to be«- 
think him what course he wcse best to take in 
this matter. For, to puni^ the offenders with 
sererity, according to their deserts, he was afraid 
to do it: both because he was. of a courtseous 
nature* as also for that he would not seem to 
be gfed to hare occasion to shew his absolute 
power and au^ority, to punish (as he might) with 
rigour, citizens thstt were of the noblest houses 
of the city, and that had bendes many friends. 
And contrariwise also, being remiss in so weighqr 
9 matter as this^ he was afraid of the danger that 
might ensue of their rashness* mistrusting that if 
he should punish them with less than death, diey 
would not amend for it, imagining th^ were well 
rid of their trouble, but would rather become more 
bold and despite than, ever they were: adding 
moreoTer the sting and 8|nte of a new malice unto 
their accustomed wickedness, besides that he himself 
should be< thought a coward and timorous man, 
whereas they had already not much better opinion 
of him. Cicero being perplexed thus with these 
doubts, there appeared a miracle to the ladies, 
doing iacrifice at home in hb house. For the 
fire that was thought to be clean out upon the 
altar where they had sacrificed, there suddenly 
rose out of the imbers of the rinds or barks which 
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they bud bumt» a great bright flanie» which amazed SiUuuiy' 
all the other ladie«. Howbeit the Vestal Num *S^"^ 
willed Terentia (Cicero's wife) to go straight unto conspira- 
her husband, and to bid him not to be afraid to tors 
execute that boldly which he had considered oE, 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, and that 
the goddess had raised this great flame, to shew 
him that he should hftve great honour by doing 
of it. Terentia, that was . no timorous nor faint* 
hearte4 woman, but very ambitious, and furtfaeK«- 
more had gotten more knowledge from her husband 
of the affairs of the state, than otherwise she had 
acquainted him with her housewifery in the house, 
as Cicero himself reporteth: she went to make 
report thereof unto him^ and prayed l\im to do 
execution of those men. The like did Quintus 
Cicero his brothtr, and also Publius Nigidius, his 
friend and fellow-student with him in philosophy, 
and whose counsel also Cicero followed much in 
the government of the commonwealth. The next 
momingi the matter being pr<^>ounded to the 
arbiterment of the Senate, how these malefactora 
should be punished: Silanus being asked his 
opinion first, said that they diould be put in 
prison, and from thence to sufiPer execution. 
Others likewise that followed him, were all of 
that mind, but Cains Caesar, that afterwards came 
to be Dictator, and was then but a young man, 
and begun to come fi^rwaid, but yet such an ons^ 
as by his behaviour and the hope he had^ took 
such a course, that afterwards -^he brought the 
commonwealth x>f Rome into an absolute mofk*- 
^chy. For at that time, Ctcejto had vefaeiiMBt 
fuaDicions of CsesaTy but no ^^parentproof to con*- 
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Ciaedar's vince him. And some say, that it was brought 
•piniofl so near, as he was almost convicted^ but yet saved 
himself. Other write to the contrary, that Cicero 
wittingly dissembled, that he eith^ heard or knew 
any signs which were told him against Cassar, being 
afraid indeed of his friends and estimation. For 
it was a clear case, that if they had accused Csssar 
with the rest, he undoubtedly had sooner saved all 
their lives, than he should have lost his own. Now 
when Cassar came to deliver his opinion touching 
the punishment of these prisoners : he stood up 
and said: That he dM not think it good to put 
them to death, but to confiscate their goods: and 
as for their persons, that they should bestow them 
in prison, some in one place, some in another, in 
such cities of Italy, as pleased Cicero best, until 
the war of Catiline were ended. This sentence 
.being very mild, and the author thereof marvellous 
doqueot to make it good : Cicero himself added 
thereunto a counterpoise, inclining unto either of 
both the opinions, partly allowing the first, and 
partly also the opinion of Caesar. His friends 
thinking that Caesar's opinion was the safest for 
Cicero, because thereby he should deserve less 
yame for that he had not put the prisoners to 
death : they followed rather the second. Where- 
upon Silanus also recanted that he had spoken, 
and expounded his opini(m : saying. That when h^ 
spake they should be put to death, he meant nothing 
to, but thoight the last punishment a Senator €£ 
Rome could have, was ^e prison. But the first 
that contraried this opinion^ was Catulus Lutatius, 
and after him Cato^ who with vehement words 
enforced Ca^sar'^ suspiciony and furthermore fiHed 
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all the Senate with wrath and courage: so that T^-€X6- 

eren upon the instant it was decreed by most ^tioaof 

voices, that they should suffer death. But Cassar *^? ^**" 

stept up again, and spake against the confiscation ^P"'**®''^ 

of their goods, misliking that they should reject the 

gentlest part of his opinion, and that contrariwise 

they should stick unto the severest only : howbeit 

because the greatest number prevailed against him, 

he called the Tribunes to aid him, to the end they 

should withstand it: but they would give no ear 

unto him* Cicero thereup<m yielding of himself, 

did remit the confiscation of their goods, and went 

with the Senate to fetch the prisoners : who were 

not all in one house, but every Praetor had one 

oE them. So he went first to take C. Lentulus, 

who wasr tn the Mount Palatine, and brought him 

thnough the holy street and the -market«-place, 

accompanied with the chiefest men of the city, 

who compassed him round about, and guarded ]m 

person. The people seeing that^ quaked and 

trembled for fear, passed by, and said never a 

word : and specially the young naen, who thought 

it had been some solenm mystery for the health 

of their country^ that was so accompanied with 

the chief magistrate, and the noblemen of the city, 

with terror and fear. So when he had passed 

durough the market-place, and was come to the 

prison, he delivered Ledtulus into the hands of 

the hangman, and commanded hinv to do execu* 

tion. Afterwards also Cethegus, and then ail the 

rest one after another, whom he brought to the 

pdfon himself, and caused them to be executed. 

Furthermore, seeing divers of their accomplices 

in a tronp together in the market-place, who knew 

VIII o 
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Cieero'9 nothing what he had done, and watched only till 
, praise night were come, supposing then to take away their 
companions by force from the place where they 
were, thinking they were yet alive : he turned unto 
them, and spake aloud^ They lived. This is a 
phrase of speech which the Romans use sometime, 
when they will finely convey the hardness of the 
qpeechy to say he is dead. When night was come, 
and that he was going homeward, as he came 
through the market-place, the people did wait 
upon him no more with silence as before, but with 
great cries of his praise, and clapping of hands 
in jevery place he went, and calkd him Savionr, 
and second founder of Rome. Besides all this, 
at every man's door thore were links and torches 
lighted, that it was as light in the streets, as at 
nooo days. The very women also did put lights 
out of the tops of ^eir housev to (k> him honour^ 
and also to see him so nobly brought hpme, with 
such a long train -of the chiefest men of the city, 
[of the whkh many of them had ended ^reat wars 
ir the which theyhad triumphed, and had obtained 
many famous con^^oests to the empire oi Rome, 
both by sea and land) confessing between them* 
selves one to another, that the R(Hnaas were greatly 
bound to many captains and generals of armies in 
their time, for. the wonderful riches, spoila, and 
increase of their power which they had won : .how* 
bcit that they were to thank Ckero only» for their 
health and preservation, having saved them front 
so great and extreme a. danger^ Not for that they 
thought it so wonderful an act to have stricken 
dead the enteqyrise of the con^iintors, and also 
to have pmuahed the o&nders by desuth: l>ut 
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became the consjnracy of Catilitte being to greftt He 

and dangerous an insurrection as ever was any, he r^isigneth 

had quenched it, and pluckt it up by the roots, ^©^ce 

with so smaU hurt, and without uproar, trouble, or 

actual seditiODFw For, the most part of them that 

were gathered together about Catiline, when they 

heard that Lentulus and all the rest were put to 

death, they presently forsook him : and C^tiHne 

himself also^ fighting a battell with them he had 

about him, against Antonius the other Consul 

with Cicero, he was skin in the field, and all his 

army defeated. This noiwithstanding, ther^ were 

many that spake ill of Cicero for this fact, and 

meant to make him repetit it^ having for their heads 

Caesar, (who was already chosen Prs^tor for the 

year to come) Metellus and Bestia, who should 

also be chosen Tribunes* They, so soon as they 

were chosen Tribunes, woidd not once tuffer Cicero 

to speak to the pebple, notwithstanding that he vtdk 

yet in his office ^ Consul for certain days. And 

fiurthermore, to let him that he should not speak 

unto the people, they did set their benches upon 

the pulpit for orations, which' they call at Rome, 

Rostra : and would never suier him to set foot in 

it, but only to resign his office, and that done, to 

come down again immediately. He granted there^ 

unto, and went up to the pulpit upon that condition* 

80 idlence being made him, he made an oath, not 

Bk« unto^ other Consida' oaths when they resign 

their office in Vkxi manner, but stnmge, and never 

heai^d of b^breV swearing, that he had saved ^ 

dty of Rome, and presenwd all his country and the 

empire of Rome from utter ruin and destructiottw 

Ail the people that were present, confirmed it, and 
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Cicero's 8ware the like oath. Wherewithal Caesar aod the 
consvU^ other Tribunes his enemies were so o£leaded with 
oraiseS ^*'"* '^^^ ^^^ devised to breed him some new stir 
by Cato ^^^ trouble : and amongst others, they made a 
decree* that Pompey should, be sent for with his 
army to bridle the tyranny of Cicero. Cato, (who 
at that time was also Tribune) did hira great plea- 
sure in the furtherance of the commonw^th* 
opposing himself against all their practices^ with 
the like* authority and power that they had* being 
a Tribune aad brother with them, and of better 
estimation than they. So tbat he did not only 
easily break all their devices, but also in a goodly 
oration he made in a fuU assembly of the people, he 
so highly praised and extolled Cicero's Consulship 
into them> and the things he did in bis offices that 
they gave him the greatest honours that ever weile 
decreed or granted unto any^man living. For by 
decree of the people he was cMsd Father of the 
eoabtry, as Cato himself had called him in his 
oration: the which namie was never given to any 
man, but only unto him, aind also he bare greater 
^way in Rome at that time, ^an any man beside 
him* This notwithstanding, he made himself en- 
vied and misliked of many men^ not for any ill act 
he did, or meant to do : but only betause be did too 
much boast of himself. For he never was 19 any 
assemUy of people, Senate, or judgement, bift every 
man's head was f^ll still to hear the, sound <tf.CatiH 
lus and Lentulus brought in for a}>ort, and filling 
the books and works he compiled besides full of hif 
own praises : the which made his sweet and pleasant 
Style, tedious, and troublesome to those that heard 
then),. although this misfortttne ei^ followed him 
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to take away hii excellent grace. But now, though Cicero 
he had this worm of ambition, and extreme coret* frtendlj 
OQB desire of honour in his head, yet did he not 2i?*^ 
jnalice or envy any other's glory, but would very ***^. 
frankly praise excellent men, as well those that had 
been before him, as those >that were in his time. 
And this appeareth plainly in his writings. They 
have- written also certain notable words he spake of 
some ancient men in old dme, as of Aristotle: 
That he was like a golden flowing rirer: and 
of Plato, That if Jupiter himself would speak, 
iie would speak like him : and of Theophrastus, 
He was wont to call him his deHght: and of 
Demosthenes' orations, when one asked him on 
a time which of them he liked best : The longest 
said he. There be dirers writers also, who to 
ahew that they were great followers of Demos^ 
dienea, do foUow . Cicero^s saying in a certain 
epistle he wrote unto one of his:frieikls, wherein 
he said that Demotl^nes sle^tf in some of hn 
orations: but yet they forget to tell how highly 
he pnused him in that place, and that he calleth 
the orations which he wrote against Antonius (in 
the which he took great pains, and studied more 
than all the rest) PhilippiaiM : to follow those 
which Demosthenes wrote against Philip king of 
Macedoo. Furthermore, there was not a £iinoii8 
man in all his time^ either in eloquence, or in learn- 
ing, whose fame he hath not commended in writing, 
or otherwise in honourable speech of him. For he 
obtained of Caesar, when he had the empire of 
Rome in hb hands, <that Cratippus l^e Peripatettck 
philosopher waS' made citizen of Rome.; Further, 
he procured that by decree of the court of the A^reo- 
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Cicero pagites, he was entreated to remain at Atheosy to 
too mach teach and instruct the yoath there : for that he was 
8^*''^^ a great honour and ornament unto their city. There 
1^^113^ are extant alio of Cicero's epistks unto HerodeSy 
and others unto his son, willing him to follow Cra«- 
tippus in his study and knowledge. He wrote 
another letter also unto Gorgias the rhetorician, 
and forbade him his son's company: because he 
imderstood he enticed him to dnmkennessy and to 
other great dishonesty. Of all his epistles he wrote 
in Greeks there is but that only written in cboler, 
and another which he wrote unto Pelops B3rzantine. 
And for that he wrote to Goi^as^ he had great 
reason to be offended with htm, and to taunt him in 
his letter : because (as it seemed) he was a man of 
rery lewd life and conTersatioo. But in contrary 
manner, writnig as he did to Pelops, finding himsehf 
grieved with him, for that he was negligent m pro* 
coring the Byzantines to ordain some public honoivs 
in his bdialf : that methinkv proceeded of over^ 
much ambition, the which in msmy things made 
him too much forget the part of on honest man, 
and only because he would be commended for hb 
doquence. When he had on a ^me pleaded Muna- 
dus cause before the judges, who Portly after 
accused Sabinus a friend of his : it is reported that 
he was so angry with him, that he told him : What 
Munatias, hast thou forgotten that thou wert dis- 
chai^ed the last day of thine accusation, not for 
thine innocency, but for a mist I cast before the 
judges' eyes, that made them they could not dis- 
cern the hnki Another time also, having openly 
praised Marcus Crassus in the pulpit, with good 
auditece of the peoples shortly after he ^ke to 
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the contrary) all the evil he could of him, in the Hit 
same place. Why, how now, said Crafsus : didst tile and 
thou not thyself highly praise me in this place, the ^^^^? 
last day? I can not deny it, said Cicero: but y"** 
indeed I took an ill matter in hand to shew mine 
eloquence. Another time Crassus chanced to say 
in an open assembly. That none of all the Crassi of 
his house had eter lived above threescore years : and 
afterwards again repenting himself, he called it in 
again, and said. Sure I knew not what I did, when 
I said so. Cicero answered him again : Thou 
knewest well enough the pe<^le were glad to hear 
it, and therefore spakest it to please them. An- 
other time Crassus liking the opinion of the Stoic 
philosophers, that said the wise man was ever rich : 
Cicero answered him, and bade him consider whether 
they nieantnot thereby, that the wise man had all 
things. Crassus' cotetousness was defamed of every 
man. Of Crassus' sons, one of them did much re- 
semble Attius, and therefore his mother had an ill 
name by him : one day this ton of Crassos made an 
oration before the Senate, which divers <^ them 
commended very much. So, Cicero being asked 
how he liked it : Methhiks, said he, it is Attius of 
Crassus. About this time, Cratous being ready to 
take his journey into Syria, he desired to have 
Cicero his friend, rather than his enemy. There- 
fore one night making much of him, he told Cicero 
that he wodd come and sup with him. Cicero said 
he should be welcome. Shortly after some of his 
friends told him of Vatinius, how he was desirous 
to be made friends with him, for he was his enemy. 
What, quoth Cicero, and will he come to supper 
too i Thus he used Crassus* Now this Vatiniua 
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Okoeri/t having a swollen neck, one day pleading before 
anbtile Cicero: he called him the swollen orator. An- 
other time when he heard say that he was deadi 
and then that he was alive again : A vengeance on 
him, said he, that hath lied so shamefully. Another 
time when Caesar had made a law for the dividing 
of the lands of Campania unto the soldiers : divers 
of the Senate wett angry with him for it, and 
among other, Lucius Gellius (a very old man) 
said. He wpuld never grant it while he lived. 
Cicero pleasantly answered again, Alas, tarry a 
little, the good old man will not trouble you long. 
Another time there was one Octavius, supposed to 
be an African bom. He when Cicero qn a time 
pleaded a matter, said that he heard him not : 
Cicero presently answered him again. And yet hast 
thou a hole bored through thine ear. Another 
time Metellus Nepos told him. That he had over- 
thrown more ^len by his witness, than he had saved 
by his eloquence. I grant said Cicero, for indeed 
I have more faith, than eloquence in me. So was 
there also a young man that was suspected to have 
poisoned his ^ther with a tart, that boasted he 
would revile Cicero : I had rather have that of 
thee, quoth Cicero, than thy tart. Publius Sextius 
also having a matter before the judges, entertained 
Cicero, with other of his counsellors : but yet he 
would speak all himself, and give none of the 
orators leave to say anything. In the end, when 
they saw plainly that the judges would discharge 
him, being ready to give sentence : Cicero said unto 
him. Bestir thee hardily to-day, for ^o-morrow Sex* 
tins thou ^halt be a private man. Another, one 
Publius Cotta, who would fain have been thought 
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a wise lawyer, anid yet had little wit aad under- and 
atanding : Cicero appealed to him as a witness in a plOMnt 
matter, and being examined, he answered he knew •"-J^R* 
nothing of it. Cicero replied to him again : Thoo 
thiidcest peradyenture they ask thee touching the 
law. Again, Metellus Nepos, in a certain disputa- 
tion he had with Cicero, did many times repeat. 
Who is thy father ? Cicero answered him again : 
Thy mother hath made tins question harder for 
thee to answer. This Nepos' mother was reported 
to be a light housewife, and he as subtile witted and 
unconstant. For he being Tribune, left in a gear 
the exercise of his ofEce, and went into Syria to 
Pompey, upon no occasion : and as fondly a^n he 
returned thence^ upon a sudden* His scfaoohnaister 
PhiJager also being dead, he buried him very hon* 
estly, and set a crow of stone upon the top- of hk 
tomb. Cicero finding it, told him Thou has done 
very wisely : for thy mast^ bath taught thee rather 
to ,fly, than to' speak« Ano^er time Appius 
Clodius pleading a matter, said in his pneamble that 
his friend had earnestly requested him to employ all 
his knowledge, diligence, and faith upon this matter* 
O gods, said Cicero, and hast thou shewed thyself 
so hard-hearted to thy friend, that diou hast per- 
formed none of all these he requested thee ? Now 
to use these fine taunts and girds to his enemies, it 
was a part of a good orator : but so commonly to 
gird every man to make the people laugh, that wan 
him great ill-will of many, as shall appear by some 
examples I will tell you. Marcus Aqiunius had 
two sons«-m-law, who were both banish&i : Cicero 
therefore called him Adcastus. LuciuaCotta by 
chance also was Censor at that time, when Cicero 
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Tht «ued to be Coosol : and being there at the day of 
n»Ube the election, he wa» adiirst, and was driren to 

Cicero ^™^- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^' ^^^ ^^* ^"^^® ^^^^ 
about him, and after he had drunk, he said unto 

them: It is well done of ye, said he, to be 

affratd lest the Censor should be angry with me, 

because I drink water : for it was reported the 

Censor loved wine well. Another time Cicero 

meeting one Voconius, with three foul daughters 

of his with him, he cried out aloud : 

This man hath gotten children in despite of Phoebus. 

It was thought in Rome that Marcus Gellius was 
not bom of free parents by ^her and mother, who 
reading certain letters one day in the Senate very 
loud : Cicero said unto them that were about him, 
Wonder not at it, quoth he, for this man hadi been 
a crier in his days. Faustus, the son of Sulk 
Dictator at Rome, which set up bills outlawing 
divers Romans t making it lawful for any man to 
kUl ^m without danger where they found them : 
this man after he had spent the most part of his 
father's goods, was so sore in debt, that he was 
driven to sell his household stuff, by bills set up on 
every post. Cicero when he saw them. Yea marry 
said he, these bills please me better, than those which 
his father set up. These taunts and common quips 
without purpose, made divers men to malice him. 
The great ill-will that Clodius bare him, began 
upon this occasion. Clodius was of a noble house, a 
young man, and very wild and insolent. He being 
in love with Pompeia Cesar's wife, found the means 
secretly to get into Cesar's house, apparelled like 
a young sin^ng wench, because on that day the 
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ladies of Rome did solemnly celebrate a secret And ^ 
sacrifice ia Caosar's house, which is not lawful for CMias 
men to be present at. So there was no man there 
but Clodius, who thought he should not ha^e been 
known, because he was but a young man without 
any hair on his face, and that by this means he 
might come to Pompeia amongst the other women* 
He being gotten into tins great house by night, not 
knowing the rooms and chambers in it : there was 
one of Cxsar's mother's maids of her chamber 
called Aurelia, who seeing him wandering up and 
down the home in this sort, asked him what he 
was, and how they called him. So being forced 
to answer, he said he sought for Aura, one of 
Pompeia's maids. The maid perceired straight it 
was no woman's Toice, and therewithal gaye a great 
ahrich, and called the other women : the which 
did aee the gates fast shut, and then sought erery 
corner up and down, so that at length they found 
him in the maid's chamber, with whom he came 
in. His ofience was straight Uown abroad in the 
city, whereupon Csesar put his wife away : and one 
of the Tribunes also accused Clodius, xod burdened 
him that he had proBmed the holy ceremonies of 
the sacrifices. Cicero at that time was yet his 
friend, being one that had very friendly done for 
hin at all times, and had ever accompanied him 
to guard him, if any man would have ofiered him 
injury in the busy time of the conspiracy of CatiMae. 
Clodius stoutly denied the matter he was burdened 
with, and jaid that he was not in Rome at that time^ 
but far from thence. Howbeit Cicero gaTe etideace 
against htm, and deposed, that the self same day he 
came home tahis faoiMe unto him, to speak with 
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Tht him about certain matters. This indeed was true, 
yfkked though it seemeth Cicero gave not this evidence 
KJ^.®^ so much for the truth's sake, as to please his wife 
Terentia : for she hated Clodtus to the deaths be- 
cause of his sister Clodia that would have married 
Cicero, and did secretly practice the marriage by 
one TulHus,' who was Cicero's very firiend, and 
because he repaired very often to this Clodia that 
dwelt hard by Cicero, Terentia began to -suspect 
him. Terentia being a cruel woman, and wearing 
her husband's breeches : dhired Cicero to iset upon 
Clodius in his adversity, and to witness against him^ 
as many other honest men of the city also did-: 
some that he was perjured, others that he com- 
mitted a thousand lewd parts, that he bribed the 
people with money, that he had enticed and de* 
flowered many women. Lucullus also brought 
forth certaae maidens which deposed that Clodius 
had deflowered the youngest of iiis own sisters^ she 
being in h«wse with him, and married. And there 
went a great rumour also that- he knew his two 
other sistersy- of the i which the one was called 
Terentia, and married unto King Martins : and the 
other Clodia, whom MetuUus Celer had married^ 
and whom they commonly called Quadrantaria: 
because one of her paramours sent her a purse full 
of quadrynes (which are little pieces of copper 
money) instead of silver. Ciodius was slandered 
moi^e by her, than with any of the other two* 
Notwithstanding, the people were very much 
oflended with them, that gave evidencb against 
him, and accused him. The judges being aflPraid 
i)f it, got a great number of armed men. about them, 
at the day of his judgement^ fbr the safety of their 
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persons : and in the tables where they wrote their Clpdii|8 
sentences, their letters for the most part were con- Q^^t and 
fiisedly set down. This notwithstanding, it was ^^^ 
found that he was quit by the greatest number: ^^"^ 
and it was reported also that some of them were 
dose fisted. Catulus therefore meeting with ^ome 
of them going home, after they had giyen their 
sentence, told them: Surely ye had good reason 
to be well guarded for your safety, for ybu were 
afraid your money should have been taken from 
you, which you took for bribes. And Cicero said 
unto Clodius, who- reproved him that h» witness 
was not irue he gave against him : Clean contrary « 
quoth Cicero, for fire and twenty of the judges have 
belieyed me, being so many duit have. >condemnfsd 
thee, and the thirty would >not believe, thee, for they 
would not quit $hee before they had fingered money. 
No^ithstanding, in this judgen^nt Csesar never 
gaite evidmce against Clpdius : rand said moreover, 
that he did not^ink bisiiwife had committed any 
aduUery* howbdt that he had put her away, because 
he would that Cassar's wife should not <mly be clean 
fcem any dishonesty, but also void of aU suspicion. 
Clodius being quit of this accusation and trouble, 
and lusting also found means to be chosen Tribune: 
he began straight tq persecute Cicero, changing all 
things, and stirring up all manner of people jagainst 
him. First he wan the good-mil of the. common 
people by .devising of new laws which he preferred, 
for their benefit and commodity : to both the Con- 
suls he granted g^eat and large provinces ;. uAto Piso, 
Macedon, and to Gabinius, Syria. He made also 
many poor mea free citizens, and had always about 
him^ a great number of slaves armed* At that 
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^eero preeenl time there were three notable men id Rome, 
nccused which carried all the sway: Crassus, that shewed 
^M ^^^^^^ ^^ °P^** enemy unto Cicero : Pompey the 
other, made much both of the one and the other : 
the third was Csesar, who was prepared for his 
journey into Gaul with an army. Cicero did leam 
unto him, (though he knew him no fast friend of 
his, and that he mistrusted him for matters past in 
Catiline's conspiracy) and prayed him that he might 
go to the wars with him, as one of his lieutenants. 
Caesar granted him. Thereupon Clodius perceiving 
that by this means he got him out of the 'danger of 
his office of Tribuneship for that year, he ihade fair 
weather with him (as though he meant to reconcile 
himself unto htm) and told him that he had caiise 
rather to think ill of Terentia> for that he had done 
against him, thdn of himself, and at#aysi ^pake tery 
courteoittly of him as occasion fdl out^ and saidh^ 
did think noting in him, nekher had any malice 
to' him, how^it it did a litde grieiFe him, that being 
a friend, he was offered unkindness by his friend. 
Tliese sweet ^words made Cicero no more afraid^ 
so that he gave up his Heutenantcyunto Csesar, and 
began again to plead as he did betore. Cssar took 
this in such disdain, that he hardened Ckxiius the 
more against him^ and besides,^ made Pompey his 
enemy. And Csesar him^lf also said before all 
the 'people^ that he thought Cicero had put Lentulus^ 
CetheguB, and the rest, unjustly to death, and con4 
trary to law, without lawful trial and condemnation. 
And this was tile fault for the which Cicero was 
openly accused. Thereupon Cicero seeii^ himself 
accused for this &ct, he changed his usual gown he 
wore, and put on a mourning gown : and so mxfkt^ 
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isg his beard and hair of his head to grow without Pdinpey 
any combing, he went in this humble manner, and ^^ 
sued to the people. But Clodius was ever about C*cero 
him in every place and street he went, having a 
sight of rascals and knaves with him that shamefully 
mocked him for that he had changed his gown and 
countenance in that sort, and oftentimes they cast 
dirt and stones at him, breaking his talk and 
requests he made unto the people. This notwith- 
standing, all the knights of Rome did in manner 
change their gowns with him for company, and of 
them there were commonly twenty thousand young 
gentlemen of noble house which followed him with 
thar hair about their ears, and were suitors to the 
people for him* Furthermore, the Senate assem-* 
bled to decree that the pec^le should mourn in 
Macks, as in a common calamity : but the Consuls 
were against it. And Clodius on the other side 
was wiUi a band of armed men about the Senate, 
so diat many of the Senators ran out of the Senate, 
crying, and tearing their cloches ibr sorrow. How- 
beit these men seeing all that, were nothing the more 
moved with pity and shame: but ekhtt Cicero must 
seeds absent hioieelf, or else determine to fight with 
Clodius. Then went Cicero to ^entreat Pompey to 
aid htm : but he absented himself of purpose out of 
the city, because he would not be entreated, and lay 
at one of hb houees in the country, near unto the city 
of Alba. So he first of all sent Piso his son-in-law 
unto him to entreat him, and afterwards went him-* 
self in person to him. But Pompey beitig told 
that he was tome, had not the heart to suffer him 
to come to him, to look him in the face: for he 
kad^been past ati shame to have refused the request 
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of 80 worthy a maD^ who had before shewed, him 
C3dlt such pleasure, and also done and said so many 
things in his favour. Howbeit Pompey being the 
son-in-law of Caesar, did unfortunately (at his 
request) forsake him at his need, unto whom he 
was bound for so many infinite pleasures, as he had 
received of him afore: and therefore when he 
heard say he came to him, he went out at his back 
gate and would not speak with him. So Cicero 
seeing himself betrayed of him, and now having no 
ot;her refuge to whom he might repair unto: he 
put himself into the hands of the two Consuk. 
Of them two« Grabinius was ever cruel, and churlish 
ttnfto him* But Piso on the other side spake always 
very courteously unto him, and prayed him to ab-' 
sent himself for a time, and to give place, a little to 
Clodius' fury, and patiently to bear the change o£ 
the time: for in so doing, he might come agato 
another time to be the preserver of his country^ 
which was now for his sake. in tumult and sedition. 
Cicero upon, this answer of the Consul, coQsulted 
with his friends: among the which LucuUus gave 
him advice to tarry, and said that he should be 
the stronger. Put all the rest were of contrary 
opinion, and would ha^ him to get him away with 
speed: for the people would shortly wish for him 
again, when they had once been beaten with 
Clodius' fury and folly* Cicero liked best to 
follow this counsel* Whereupon having had a 
statue of Minerva a long time in his house, the 
which he greatly reverenced : he carried her him- 
self^ and gave her to the Capitol with this inscrip*- 
tion : Unto Minerva, Protector of Rome. So, 
his friepds having given him tafe conduct, he went 
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out of Rome about midnight, and took his way Cietroi's 
through the country of Luke by land, meaning to tndfe 
go into Sicily. When it was known in Rome 
that he was fled, Clodiua did presently banish him 
by decree of the people, and caused Ixlls of inhibi- 
tion to be set up, that no roan should secretly 
receive htm within five hundred miles compass of 
Italy. Howbeit dirers men reverencing Cicero, 
made no reckoning of that inhibition : but when 
they had used him with all manner of courtesy 
possible, they did conduct him besides at his de- 
parture, saving one city only in Luke, called at 
that time Hipponium, and now V^xm : where 
a Sicilian called Vibius, (unto whom Cicero be- 
fore had done many pleasures, and specially among 
others, had made him master of the works in the 
year that he was Consul) would not once receive 
him into his house, but promised him he would 
appoint him a place in the country that he might 
go unto. And Caius VirgiHus also, at that time 
Praetor and governor of Sicily, who before had 
shewed himself his very great friend : wrote then 
unto him, that he should not come near unto 
Sicily. This grieved him to the heart. There- 
upon he went directly unto the city of Brundusium, 
and there embarked to pass over the sea unto 
Dyrrachium, and at the first had wind at will : 
but when he was in the main sea, the wind turned, 
and brought him back again to the place from 
whence he came. Buft tikkT that, he fadised sail 
again, and the report wefifl, that at his arrival at 
Dyrrachium when he took land, the earth shook 
under him, and the sea gave back together: 
whereby the soothsayers interpreted, that hts 

VIII p 
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Cicero's exile should not be long, because both the one 
fiuot and the other was a token of change. Yet Cicero, 

j^^y* notwithstanding that many men came to see him 
for the good- will they bare him, and that the cities 
of Greece contended who should most honour him, 
he was always sad, and could not be merry, but 
cast his eyes still towards Italy, as passioned lovers 
do towards the women they love : shewing himself 
faint-hearted, and took this adversity more basely, 
than was looked for of one so well studied and 
learned as he. And yet be oftentimes prayed his 
friends, not to call him orator, but rather philo- 
sopher: saying. That philosophy was his .chiefest 
profession, and that for his eloquence he did not 
use it, but as a necessary instrument to one that 
pleadeth in the commonwealth. But glory,, aiKl 
opinion, hath great power to take man's reason 
from him, even like a colour, from the minds of 
them that are common pleaders in matters of state, 
and to make them feel the self same passions that 
common people do^ by daily frequenting their 
company: unless they take great heed of them, 
and that they come to practise in the commonwealth 
with this resolute mind, to have to do with the 
like matters that the common people have, but 
not to entangle themselves wixh the like passions 
^nd moods, by the which their matters do rise. 
Now Clodius was not contented that he had 
banished Cicero out of Italy, but further he -burnt 
all his houses in the country, and his house also in 
Rome standing in the market-place, of the which 
he built a temple of liberty, and caused his goods 
to be sold by the crier: so that the crier was 
occupied all day long crying the goods to be sold, 
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and no man offered to buy any of them^ The Cicero 
chiefest men of ihe city beginning to be afFrayed of »Ued 
these violent parts, and having the common people f^^ 
at his commandment^ whom he had made very i^anish- 
bold and insolent: he began to inveigh against meot 
Pompey, and spake ill of his doings in the time of 
his wars, the which every man else but himself did 
commend. Pompey then was very angry with 
himself that he had so forsaken Cicero, and re- 
pented him of it, and by his friends procured all 
the .means he could to call him home again from 
his banishment, Clodius was against it all he 
could. The Senate notwithstanding with one full 
consent ordained, that nothing should be established 
for the commonwealth, before Cicero's banishment 
were first repealed. Lentulus was at that time 
Consul, and there grew such an uproar and stir 
upon it, that some of the Tribunes were hurt in 
the market-place, and Quintus Cicero (the brother 
of Cicero) was skin and hidden under the dead 
bodies. Then, the people began to change their 
minds. And Annius Milo, one of the Tribunes, 
was the first man that durst venture upon Clodius, 
and bring him by force to be tried before the 
judges. Pompey himself also having gotten a 
great number of men about him, as welj of the 
city of Rome as of other towns adjoining to it, 
being strongly guarded with them : he came out of 
his house, and compelled Clodius to get him out 
of the market-place, and then called the people to 
give their voiceii, for the calling home again of 
Cicero. It is reported that the people never 
passed thing with so great good-will, nor so wholly 
together, as the return of Cicero. And the Senate 
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Cicero for their parts also, in the behalf of Ckero, or- 
taketh dained that the cities which had honoured and 
^^7 *Af received Cicero in his «xile, should be greatly 
Ck)^u»' <^oniincnded : and that his houses; which Ciodius 
acts ^^ overthrown and razed, should be re-edified at 
the charge of the commonwealth. So Cicero 
returned the sixteenth moneth after his banishraent, 
and the towns and cities he came by, shewed 
themselves so joyful of his return, that all manner 
of men went to meet and honour him, with so 
great love and affection, that Cicero^s report thereof 
afterwards came indeed short of the very truth as 
it was. For he said, that Italy brought him into 
Rome upon their shouldeni. Insomuch as Crassus 
himself, who before his banishment was hia enemy, 
went then with very good-wili unto him, and 
became his friend, saying : That he did it for the 
love of his son, who loved Cicero with all his 
heart. Now Cicero being returned, he found a 
time when Clodius was out of the city, and went 
with a good company of his fiends unto the 
Capitol, and there took away the tables, and brake 
them, in the which Clodius had written all his 
acts that he had passed and done in the time of 
his Tribuneship. Clodius would afterwards have 
accused Cicero for it : but Cicero answered him^ 
That he was not lawfully created Tribune, because 
he was of the Patricians, and therefore all that he 
had done in his Tribuneship was void, and of none 
effect. Therewith Cato was o^ended, and spake 
against him, not for that he hked of Clodius' 
doings : (but to the contrary, utterly misliked all 
that he did) but because he thought it out of all 
reason, that the Senate should caficel all those 
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thiDgs which he had done and passed in hn CMItts 
Tribuneship, and specially, because amongst the tiMinby 
rest that was there which he himself had done in ™^ 
the Isle of Cyprus, and in the city of Byzantium. 
Hereupon there grew some strangeness betwixt 
Cicero and Cato, the which notwithstanding brake 
not out to open enmity : but only to an abstinence 
of their wonted familiarity, and access one to 
another. Shortly after, Milo slew Clodius. Milo 
being accused of murther, prayed Cicero to jAc^d 
his cause. The Senate fearing that this accusation 
of Milo, (who was a hardy man, and of quality 
besides) would more some sedition and uproar in 
the city : they gave commission to Pompey to see 
justice executed as well in this cause, as in other 
oflfences, that the city might be quiet, and judges 
ment also executed with safety. Thereupon Pom-» 
pey the night before took the highest places of 
the market-place, by hts soldiers that were armed, 
whom he placed thereabout. Milo fearing that Cicero 
would be affrayed to see^such a number of *hamest 
men about him, being no usual matter, and that 
it might peradventure hinder him to plead his cause 
well : he prayed him he would come betimes in the 
morning in his litter into the tnarket-place, and 
there to stay the coming of the judges, tBl the place 
were full. For Cicero was not only fearful In wars, 
but timorous also in pleading. For indeed he never 
began to speak, but it was in fear : and when his 
eloquence was come to the best proof and perfec- 
tion, he never left his trembling and timorousness. 
Insomuch thut pleading a case for Mucins Murena 
(accused by Cato^) striving to excel Hortensius, 
whose pleading was very well thought of: he took 
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Cicero no rest all night, and what through watching, and 
timoro^ the trouble of his mind he was not rery well, so that 
in plead- jj^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^jl Uj^^ f^^ ^^ pleading, as Hor- 

^ tensius. So, going to defend Milo's cause, when 
he came out of his litter, and saw Pompey set alofl 
as if he had been m a camp, and the market<-place 
compassed about with armed men, glistering in every 
corner: it so amated him, that he could scant 
^shion himself to speak, all the parts of him did 
so quake and tremble, and his roice could not come 
to him. But Milo on the other side stood boldly 
by him himself, without any fear at all of the judge-r 
ment of his cause, neither did he let his hair grow, 
as other men accused did : neither did he wear any 
mourning gown, the which was (as it seemed) one 
of the chiefest causes that condemned him. Yet 
many held opinion that, this timorousness of Cicero 
came rather of the good- will he bare unto his friends, 
than of any cowardly mind of himself. He was 
also chosen one of the priests of the soothsayers, 
which they call augurs, in the room of P. Crassus 
the. younger, who was slain in the realm of Parthia. 
Afterwards the province of Cilicia being appointed 
to him, with an army of twelve thousand footmen, 
and two thousand and five hundred horsemen, he 
took the sea to go thither. So when he was arrived 
there, he brought Cappadocia again i^to the sub- 
jection and obedience of King Ariobarzanes accord- 
ing to his commission and commandment given by 
the Senate : moreover, both there and elsewhere he 
took as excellent good order as could be devised, 
in reducing df things to quietness without wars. 
Furthermore, finding that the Cilicians were grown 
somewhat stout and unruly, by the pverthrow the 
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Romans had of the Parthians, and by reason of the Cicero*8 
rising and rebellion in Syria : he brought them unto iate gj-ity 
reason by gentle persuasions, and never received joff^^'^f*^" 
gifts that were sent him, no not from kings and 
princeft. Furthermore, he did disburden the pro- 
vinces of the feasts and banquets they were wont to 
make other governors before him. On the other 
side also, he would ever have the company of good 
and learned men at his table, and would use them 
well, without curiosity and excess. He had never 
porter to his gate, nor was seen by any man in his 
bed: for he would always rise at the break of day, 
and would walk or stand before his door. He would 
courteously receive all them that came to salute and 
visit him. Further they report of him, that he never 
caused roan to be beaten with rods, nor to tear his 
own garments. In his anger he never reviled any 
man, neither did despitefiilly set fine upon any man's 
head. Finding many things also belonging to the 
commonwealth, which private men had stolen and 
embezzled to their own use : he restored again unto 
the cities, whereby they grew rery rich and wealthy;: 
and yet did s^ve their honour and credit th^ had 
taken them away, and did them no other hurt^ but 
only constrained them to restore that which was the 
commonwealth's. He made a little war also, and 
drave away the thieves that kept about the mountain 
Amanus, for the which exploit his soldiers called 
him Imperator, to say, Chi<^ captain. About that 
time there was an orator called (Jseciiius, who wrote 
unto him from Rome, to pray him to send him 
some leopards, or panthers out of Cilicia, because 
he would shew the people some pastime with them. 
Cicero boasting of his doings, wrote to him again. 
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Cicero's that there were no more leopards in Cilicia, bixt 
words of that they were all fled into Caria for anger, that 
Pompey seeing all things quiet in Cilicia, they had leisure 
Qjgg^ now to hunt them. So when he returned towards 
Rome, from the charge of his government, he came 
by Rhodes : and stayed a few days at Athens, with 
great delight, to remember how pleasantly he lived 
there before, at what time he studied there. Thither 
came to him the chiefest learned men of the city, 
and his friends also, with whom he was acquaint^ 
at his first being there. In fine, having received all 
the honourable entertainment in Greece that could 
be : he returned unto Rome, where at his arrival he 
found great factions kindled, the which men saw 
plainly would grow in the end to civil war. There- 
upon the Senate having decreed that he should enter 
in triumph into the city: he answered. That he 
would rather (all parties agreed) follow Csesar'e 
coach in triumph. So he travelled very earnestly 
between Pompey and Cassar, eftsoons writing unto 
Caesar, and also speaking unto Pompey that was 
present, seeking all the means he could, to take up 
the quarrel and misliking betwixt them two. Bat 
it was so impossible a matter, that there was no 
speech of agreement would take place. So Pompey 
bearing that Caesar was not far from Rome, he durst 
no longer abide in Rome, but fled with divers of the 
greatest men in Rome. Cicero would not follow 
him when he fled, and therefore men thought he 
would take part with Caesar : but this is certain, that 
he was in a marvellous perplexity, and could not 
easily (determine what way to take. Whereupon 
he wrote in Jiis epistles : What way should I take ? 
Pompey hath the juster and honester cause of war. 
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but Caesar can better execute, aad pro? ide for him- He goeth 
self and his friends with better safety : so that I tuilo 
hare means enough to fly, but none to whom I Pwnp^ 
might repair. In all this stir, there was one of 
Csesar's friends called Trebatius, which wrote a 
letter unto Cicero, and told him that C^sar wished 
him in any case to come to him, and to run with 
him the hc^ and fortune he undertook: but if he 
excused himself by his age, that then he should get . 
him into Greece, and there to be quiet from them 
both. Cicero marvelling that Caesar wrote not to 
him himself, answered in anger. That he would do 
nothing unworthy of his acts all the days of his life 
thitherto : and to this e£^ct he wrote in his letters. 
Now Caesar being gone into Spain, Cicero em- 
barked immediately to go to Pompey. So when he 
came unto him, every man was very glad of his 
coming, but Cato. Howbeit Cato secretly reproved 
him for coming unto Pompey, saying : That for 
himself he had been without all honesty at that time 
to have forsaken that p^rt^the which he had always 
taken and followed from the beginning of his first 
practise in the commonwealth : but for him on the 
other side^ that it had been better for the salety of 
his country, and chiefly for all his friends, that he 
had been a neuter to both, and so to have taken things 
as they had fallen out : and that he had no manner 
of reason nor instant cause to make him to become 
Caesar's enemy, and by coming thither to put him- 
self into 80 great peril. These persuasions of Cato 
overthrew all Cicero's purpose and determination, 
besides that Pompey himself did not employ him in 
any matter of service or importance. But hereof 
himself was more in htvk than Pompey, because he 
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Cieero^s confessed opeoly that he did repent him he was come 
meny thither. Furthermorey he scorned and disdained 

mymg^ ^\\ Pompcy'g preparations and counsels, the which 
indeed made him to be had in jealousy smd sus- 
picion. Also he would ever be fleering and gibing 
at those that took Pompe3r's part, though he had 
no list himself to be merry. He would also go up 
and down the camp rery sad and heayy, bitt yet 
he would e^er have one jest or other to make men 
laugh, although they had as little lust to be merry as 
he : and surely, it shall do no hurt to call some of 
them to mind in this place. Domitius being very 
desirous to prefer a gentleman to have charge of 
men, to recommend him, he said he was an honest, 
wise, and sober man. Whereto Cicero presently 
answered : Why dost thou not keep him then to 
bring up thy children ? Another time when they 
commended Theophanes Lesbian (that was maister 
of all the artificers of the camp) because he had 
notably comforted the Rhodians when they had 
received a great loss of their navy : See, said Cicero, 
what a goodly thing it is to have a Grecian, maister 
of artificers in the camp i When both battels came 
to join together, and that Cxsar had in manner 
all the advantage^ and kept them as good %s be- 
sieged : Lentulus told him on a time, that he heard 
say all Cesar's friends were mad, and melandioly 
men. Why, quoth Cicero to him again : dost thou 
say that they do envy Cassar? Another called 
Marcius, coming lately out of Italy, said. That 
there ran a? rumour in Rome, that Pompey was 
besieged. What, quoth Cicero to him again: 
and didst thou take ship to come and see him 
thy selfy because thou mightest believe it, when thou 
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hadst seen it^ Pompey being orerthrown, one Catoand 

Nonnius said there was yet good hope left, because Cicero 

they had taken seren eagles within Pompey's camp. 

Thy persuasion were not ill, quoth Cicero, so we 

were to fight but with pyes or daws. Labienus re* 

posed all his trust in certain oracles, that Pompey of 

necessity must have the upper hand. Yea said Cicero^ 

but for all this goodly stratagem of war, we have 

not long since lost our whole camp. After the 

battell of Pharsalia, where Cicero was not by reason 

of his sickness: Pompey being fled, and Cato at 

that time at Dyrrachium, where he had gathered a 

great number of men of war, and had also prepared a 

great nary: he prayed Cicero to take charge of all this 

army, as it pertained unto him, having been Consul. 

Cicero did not only refuse it, but also told them he 

would meddle no more with this war. But this was 

enough to have made him been slain : for the younger 

Pompey and his friends called him traitor, and drew 

thdr swords upon him to kill him, which they had 

done, had not Cato stepped between them and him, 

and yet had he much ado to save him, and to convey 

him safely out of the camp. When Cicero came 

to Brundusium, he stayed diere a certain time for 

Caesar's coming, who came but slowly, by reason ot 

his troubles he had in Asia, as sdso in Egypt. 

Howbeit news «being brought at length that Csestr 

was arrived at Tarentum, and that he came by land 

unto Brundusium: Cicero departed thence to go 

meet him, not mistrusting that Cassar would not 

pardon him, but rather being ashamed to come to 

his enemy being a conqueror, before such a number 

of men as he had about him. Yet he was not 

forced to do or speak anything tmseemly to his 
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The calling. For Cxsar seeing him coming towards 

force of him far before the rest that came with him : he 

Cicero's lighted from his horse and embraced him, and 

eloquence ^j^ ^ g^^^ ^^^y j^g^^^ ^^h him, still talking 

with him only, and ever after he did him great 
honour and made much of hinu Insbmuch as 
Cicero haying written a book in praise of Gate : 
Caesar on the other* side wrote another, and praised 
the eloquence and life of Cicero, matching it with 
the life of Pericles, and Tberamenes. Cicero's 
book was entitled Cafo^ and Csesar's book called 
jinticato^ as much to say as against Cato* They 
say further, that Quintus Ligarius beii^ accused to 
have been in the field against Cxsar, Cicero took 
upon him to defend his cause : and that Cxsar said 
unto his friends about him, What hurt is it for us to 
hear Cicero speak, whom we hare not heard of long 
time? For otherwise Ligariuft (in my opinion) 
standeth already a condemned man, for I know him 
to be a vile man, and mine enemy. But when 
Cicero had hegun his oration, he moved Caesar 
marvellously, he had so sweet a grace, and such 
force in his words : that it is reported Cxsar 
changed divers colours, and shewed plainly by his 
countenance, that there was a marvellous alteration 
in all the parts of him. For, in the end when the 
orator came to touch the battell o£ Pharsatia, then 
was Caesar so troubled, that his body shook withal, 
and besides, certain books he had, fell out of his 
hands, and he was driven against his will to set 
Ligarius at liberty. Afterwards, when the com- 
monwealth of Rome came to be a kingdom, Cicero 
leaving to practise any more in the state, he gave 
himself to read philosophy to the young men that 
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came to hear him : by whose access unto him Cicero's 
(because they wore the chiefest of the nobility in J{f* noder 
Rome) he came again to bear as great sway and ^^^'^^^ 
authority in Rome, as ever he had done before. 
His stiuly and endeavour w^ to write matters of 
philosophy dialogue-wise, and to translate out of 
Greek into Latin, taking pains to bring all the 
Greek words, which are proper unto logic and 
natural causes, unto Latin. For he was the first 
man by report that gare Latin names unto these 
Greek woids, which are proper unto philosophers, 
as, iJHtvraxriaf he termed, visio^ KardO^ris eusensuty 
€iro)(yi^ eusentus cohtintio^ KardXfqipi9, comprehension 
rh aro/MOV corpus mdividuum^ rh dfupt^ corpus simplex^ 
t6 k€v6v vacuum, and many other suchlike words. 
But though he were not the first, yet was it he that 
most did devise and use them, and turned some of 
them by translation, others into proper Clsrms: so 
that at length they came to be well taken, known, 
and understood of erery man. And for his 
readiness in writing 6( verses, he would use them 
many times for his recreation: for it is reported, 
that whensoever he look in hand to make any, he 
woukl despatch five hundred of them in a night. 
Now, all that time of his recreation and ]^sure, 
he would commonly be at some of his houses in the 
country, which he had near unto Tusculum, from 
whence he would write unto his friends, that he led 
Laertes' life : either spoken merrily as his manner 
was, or else pricked forward with ambition, desir- 
ing to return again to be a practiser in the common- 
wealth, being weary with the present time and state 
thereof. Howsoever it was, he came oftentimes to 
Rome, only to see Csesar to keep him his friend. 
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Cicero and would erer be the first man to confirm any 

did piit honours decreed unto him, and was. always studious 

away iiQi jq u^gf some new matter to praise him and his 

Terentia. ^^^&' -^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ touching the statues 
of Pompey, the which being overthrown, Cxsar 
commanded them to be set up again, and so they 
were. For Cicero said. That by that courtesy in 
setting up of Pompey's statues again, he did estab- 
lish his own« So Cicero beii^ determined to write 
all the Roman history, and to mingle with them 
many of the Grecians' doings, adding thereunto all 
the fables and devices which they do write and 
report : he was hindered of his purpose against his 
will, by many open and private troubles that came 
upon him at once: whereof notwithstanding he 
himself was cause of the most of them. For first 
of all, he did put away his wife Terentia, because 
she had made but small account of him in all the 
wars : so that he departed from Rome having no 
necessary thing with him to entertaiti him out of his 
country, and yet when he came back again into 
Italy, she never shewed any spark of love or good- 
will towards him. For she never came to Brun«- 
dusium to him, where he remained a long time : 
and worse than that, his daughter having the heart 
to take so long a journey in hand to go to him, she 
neither gave her company to conduct her, nor money 
or other furniture convenient for her, but so handled 
the matter, that Cicero at his return to Rome found 
bare walls in his house and nothing in it, and yet 
greatly, brought in debt besides. And these were 
the honestest causes alleged for their divorce. But 
besides that Terentia denied all these, Cicero him- 
self gave her a good occasion to cJear her self^ 
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because he shortly after married a young maideo, and mar- 
beiag fallen in fancy with her (as Terentia said) for* >^ed a 
her beauty ; or, as Tyro his serrant wrote, for her J^fSf^ 
riches, to the end that with her goods he might pay 
his debts. For she was rery rich, and Cicero also 
was appobted her guardian, she being left sole heir. 
Now, because he owed a marvellous sum of money, 
his parents and friends did counsel him to marry this 
young maiden, notwithstanding he was too old for 
her, because that with her goods he might satisfy 
his creditors. But Antonius speaking of this mar- 
riage of Cicero, in his answers and orations he made 
against the Philippians: he doth reprove him for 
that he put away his wife, with whom he was grown 
old, being merry with him by the way for that he 
had been an idle man, and never went from the 
smoke of his chinmey, nor had been abroad in the 
wars in any service of his country or commonwealth. 
Shortly after that he had married his second wife, 
his daughter died in labour of child, in Lentulus' 
house, whose second wife she was, being before 
married unto Piso, who was her first hjosband. So 
the philosophers and learned men came of all sijdes 
to comfort him : but he took her death so sorrow- 
folly, that he put away his second wife, because he 
thought 9he did rejoice at the death of his daughter^. 
And thus much touching the state, and troubles of 
his house. Now touching the conspiracy against 
Cassar, he was not made jMivy to it, •although he was 
one of Brutus' greatest friends, and that it grieved 
him to see things in that state they were brought 
unto, and albeit also he wished for the time past, as 
much as any other man did. But indeed the con- 
spirators were afraid of his nature, that lacked 
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The con- hardiness: and of his age, the which oftendmes 
spumcj nuiketh the stoutest and most hardiest natures famt- 
■^^^Jj hearted and cowardly. Notwithstanding the con- 
spiracy being execitted by Brutus ai^ Cassius, 
Csesar's friends being gathered together, eyery man 
was afraid that the city would again fall into civil 
wars. And Antonius also, who was Consul at that 
time, did assemble the Senate, and made some 
speech and motion then to draw things ag^ unto 
quietness. But Cicero having used divers per- 
suasions fit for the time, in the end he moved the 
Senate to' decree (following the example of the 
Athenians) a general oblivion of things dcme against 
Caesar, and to assign unto Brutus and Cassius some 
governments of provinces. Howbeit nothing was 
concluded : for the people of themselves were sorry, 
when they saw Caesar's body brought through the 
market-place. And when Antonius also did shew 
them his gown all bebloodied, cut and thrust through 
with swords : then they were like madmen for 
anger, and sought up and down the market-place if 
they could meet with any of them that had skin 
him : and taking firebrands in their hands, they ran 
to their houses to set them afire. But the con- 
spirators having prevented this danger, saved them- 
selves : and fearing that if they tarried at Rome, 
they should have many such alarms, they forsook 
the city. Then Antonius began to look aloft, and 
became fearful to all men, as though he meant to 
make himself king : but yet most of all unto 
Cicero, above all others. For Antonius per- 
ceiving that Cicero began again to increase in 
credit and authority, and knowing that he was 
Brutus' very friend : he did mislike to see him 
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come near him, and besides, there was at that time Cicero 
some jealousy betwixt them, for the diTersity and saileth 
difference of their manners and dispositions. Cicero ?^ 
being afraid of this, was first of all in mind to go 
with Dolabella to his province of Syria, as one of 
his lieutenants. But they that were appointed to 
be Consuls the next year following after Antonius, 
two noble citizens, and Cicero's great friends, Hir- 
tius and Pansa: they entreated him not to forsake 
them, undertaking that they would pluck down this 
overgreat power of Antonius, so he would remain 
with them. But Cicero, neither believing nor alto- 
gether mistrusting them, forsook Dolabella, and 
promised Hirtius and Pansa, that he would spend 
the sonmier at Athens, and that he would return 
again to Rome so soon as they were entered into 
their Coiraulship. With this determination Cicero 
took sea alone, to go into Greece. But as it 
chanceth oftentimes, there was some let that kept 
him he could not sail, and news came to him daily 
from Rome, as the manner is, that Antonius was 
wonderfully changed, and that now he did nothing 
any more without the authority and consent of the 
Senate, iuid that there lacked nothing but his per** 
son, to make all things well. Then Cicero con- 
denming his dastardly fear, returned forthwith to 
Rome, not being deceived in his first hc^. For 
there came such a number of people out to aaeet 
him, that he could do nothhlg aU day long, but 
take them by the hands, and embrace them : who 
to honour him, came to meet him at the gate of the 
city, as also by the way to bring him to his house. 
The next morning Antcmius assembled the Senate* 
and called for Cicero by name. Cicero refused to 
vm Q 
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111 will gOf and kept his bed, feigning that he was weary 

betwixt with his journey and pains he had taken the day 

^awar before: but indeed, the cause why he went not, 

tonius ^^'' ^^^ ^^^ ^°^ suspicion of an ambush that was 
laid for him by the way, if he had gone, as he was 
informed by one of his very good frieods. An- 
tonius was marvellously o&nded that they did 
wrongfully accuse him, for laying of any ambush 
for him : and therefore sent soldiers to his house, 
and commanded them to bring him by force, or 
else to set his house afire. After that time, Cicero 
and he were always at jar, but yet coldly enough, 
one of them takmg heed of another : until that the 
young Caesar returning frohi the city of Apollonia, 
came as lawful heir unto Julius Csesar Dictator, 
and had contention with Antonius for the sum of 
two thousand five hundred myriads, the which 
Antomus kept in his hands of his father's goods. 
Thereupon, Philip who had married the mother 
of this young Cassar, and Marcellus, who had also 
married his sister, went with yoimg Csesar unto 
Cicero, and there agreed together, that Cicero 
should help young Caesar with the favour of his 
authority and eloquence, as well towards the Senate^ 
as also to the people : and that Caesar in recompense 
of his good- will should stand by Cicero, with his 
money and soldiers. For this young Caesar, had 
many of his Bither's old soldiers about him, that 
had served under him. Now there was another 
cause that made Cicero glad to embrace the friend-* 
ship of this young Caesar, and that was this. Whilst 
Pompey and Julius Caesar were aHve, and in good 
case : Cicero dreamed one night that the Senator's 
sons were called into the Capitol, because Jupiter 
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had appointed to shew them him^ that one day Cicero's 

should come to be lord and king of Rome, and dream of 

that the Romans being desirous to see who it Octaviu$ 

should be, ran all unto the temple : and that all ' 

the children likewise were waiting there in their 

goodly guarded gowns of purple, until that suddenly 

the doors of the temple were open, and then that 

all the children rose one after another, and went 

and passed by the image of Jupiter, who looked 

upon them all, and sent them discontented, saving 

this young Cassar, unto whom he put forth his hand 

as he passed by, and said : My lords of Rome, this 

child is he that shall end all your civil wars, when 

he cometh to be lord of Rome. Some say, that 

Cicero had this vision in his dream, and that he 

carried in good memory the look of this child, 

howbeit that he knew him not: and that the next 

morning he went of purpose into the field of Mars, 

where these young boys did exercise themselves, 

who, when they came thither, had l»roken up from 

playing, and were going home, and that amongst 

them he first saw him whom he had dreamed of, 

and knew him very well, and musing at him the 

more, asked him whose son he was. The boy 

answered, that he was the son of one Octavius (a 

man otherwise of no great calling) and of Atia, 

the sister of Julius Caesar: who having no child, 

made him his heir by his last will and testament, 

and left him all his lands and goods. After that 

time, it is reported, that Cicero was very glad to 

speak to him when he met with him^ and that the 

boy also liked Cicero's friendship, and making of 

him : for by good hap the boy was born the same 

year that Cicero was ConsuL And these be the 
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Cicero^s reasons alleged, why Cicero did favour this young 
great Caesar. But in truth, first of all the great malice 
P^^f^ ** he bare unto Antonius, and secondly his nature that 
was ambitious of honour, were (in my opinion) 
the chiefest causes why he became young Csssar's 
friend : knowing that the force and power of his 
soldiers, would greatly strengthen his authority and 
countenance in managing the afi^irs of the state, 
besides that the young man could flatter him so 
well, that he called him father. But Brutus being 
offended with him for it, in his epistles he wrote 
unto Atticus, he sharply reproveth Cicero, saying. 
That for fear of Antonius he flattered this young 
Caesar : whereby it appeared, he did not so much 
seek for the Hberty of Rome, as he did procure 
himself a loving and gentle maister. This notwith- 
standing, Brutus brought with him Cicero's son that 
studied philosophy at Athens, and gave him charge 
of men under him and employed him in great 
afl^irs, wherein he shewed himself very forward 
and valiant* Now Cicerp's authority and power 
grew again to be so great in Rome, as ever it was 
before. For he did what he thought good, and so 
vexed Antonius, that he drave him out of the city, 
and sent the two Consuls Hirtius and Pansa against 
him, to fight with him : and caused the Sefiate also 
to decree, that young Caesar should have sergeants 
to carry rods and axes before him, and all other 
furniture for a Praetor, as a man that fighteth for his 
country. After that Antonius had lost the battell, 
and that both the Consuls were slain, both the 
arnaes came unto Caesar. The Senate then being 
affiraid of this young man, that had so great good 
fortune^ they practised by honours -and gifts to caU 
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the armies from him, which he had about him» and Octavins 
80 to minish the greatness of his power: saying, forsook 
That their country now stood in no need of force Cicero 
nor fear of defence, sith her enemy Antonius was 
fled and gone. Csesar fearing this, sent men secretly 
unto Cicero, to pray him to procure that they two 
together might be chosen Consuls and that when 
they should be in office, he should do and appoint 
what he thought good, having the young man at 
his commandment^ who desired no. more but the 
honour only of the name. Csesar himself confessed 
afterwards, that being afraid he should have been 
utterly cast away, to have been left alone : he finely 
served his turn by Cicero's ambition, having per- 
suaded him to require the Consulship, through the 
help and assistance that he would give him. But 
there was Cicero finely colted, as old as he was, by 
a young man, when he was contented to sue for the 
Consulship in his behalf, and to make the Senate 
agreeable to it: wherefore his friends presently 
reproved him for it, and shortly after he perceived 
he had undone himself, and together also lost the 
liberty of his country^. For this young man Octa- 
vius Csssar being grown to be very great by hb 
means and procurement : when he saw that he had 
the Consulship upon him, he forsook Cicero, and 
agreed with Antonius and Lepidus. Then joining 
his army with theirs, he divided the empire of 
Rome with them, as if it had been lands left in 
common between them: and besides that, there 
was a bill made of two hundred men and upwards, 
whom they had appointed to be slain. But the 
greatest difficulty and difference that fell out between 
them, was about the outlawing of Cicero. For 
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The Antonius would hearken to no peace between them, 
n*ectinjg unless Cicero were slain first of ail : Lepidus was 
TriumSi ^^ ^ *^^ same mind with Antonius: but Cassar 
was against them both. Their meeting was by the 
city of Bolonia, where they continued three days 
together^ the three only secretly consulting in a 
place environed about with a little river. Some 
say that Csssar stuck hard with Cicero the two first 
days, but at the third, that he yielded and forsook 
him. The exchange they agreed upon between 
them, was this. Csssar forsook Cicero: Lepidus, 
his own brother Paulus : and Antonius, Lucius 
Csssar his uncle by the mother's side. Such place 
took wrath in them, as they regarded no kindred 
nor blood, and to speak more properly, they shewed 
that no brute or savage beast is so cruel as man, if 
with his licentiousness he have liberty to execute 
his will. While these matters were a-brewing, 
Cicero was at a house of his in the country, 
by the city of Tusculum, having at home with 
him also his brother Q. Cicero. N^ws being 
brought them thither of diese proscriptions or out- 
lawriesj appointing men to be slain : they deter- 
nained to go to Astyra, a place by the seaside 
\irhere Cicero had another house, there to take 
sea, and from thence to go into Macedon unto 
Brutus. For there ran a rumour that Brutus was 
very strong, and had a great power. So, they 
caused themselves to be conveyed thither in two 
litters, both of them being so weak with sorrow and 
grief, that they could not otherwise have gone their 
ways. ' As they were oa their way, both their 
litters going as near to each other as they could, 
they bewailed their miserable state: but Quintus 
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chiefly, who took it roost grievously. For, re- Quiatus 
membrtng that he took no money with him Svhen Cicero 
he came from his house, and that Cicero his brother *'*"* 
also had very little for himself: he thought it best 
that Cicero should hold on his journey, whikt he 
himself made an ernmd home to fetch such things 
as he lacked, and so to make haste again to over- 
take his brother. They both thought it best so, 
and then tenderly embracing one another, the tears 
falling from their eyes, they took leave of each 
other. Within few days after^ Quintus Cicero 
being betrayed by his own servants, unto them 
that made search for him: he was cruelly slain, 
and his son with him. But Marcus Tullius Cicero 
being carried unto Astyra, and there finding a 
ship ready, embarked immediately, and sailed along 
the coast unto Mount Circeum, having a good gale of 
wind. There the ^mariners deterntining forthwith 
to make sail again, he came ashore, either for fear 
of the sea, or for that he had some hope that Csesar 
had not altogether forsaken him : and therewithal 
returning towards Rome by land, he had gone 
about a hundred furlongs thence. But then being 
at a strait how to resolve, and suddenly changing 
his mind: he would needs be carried back again 
to the sea, where he continued all night marvellous 
sorrowful, and full of thoughts. For one while he 
was in mind to go secretly unto Octavius Cassar's 
house, and to kill himself by the hearth of his 
chimney, to make the furies of hell to revenge hift 
blood: but being affraid to be intercepted by the 
way, and cruelly handled, he turned from that 
determination. Then falling into oUier unadvised 
determinations,, being perplexed as he was, he put 
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A won- himself again into his servants' hands, to be con- 
deroud yeyed by sea to another place called Capitse. 
matter There he had a very proper pleasant sommer-house, 
shewed ^bere the north winds, called etesiae, do give a 
by crows trim fresh air in the summer season. In that place 
also there is a little temple dedicated unto Apollo, 
not far from the seaside. From thence there 
came a great shoal of crows, making a marvellous 
noise, that came flying towards Cicero's ship, 
which rowed upon the shore side. This shoal of 
crows came and lighted upon the yard of their sail, 
some crying, and some pecking the cords with their 
bills : so thkt every man judged straight, that this 
was a sign of ilUkick at hand. Cicero notwith- 
standing this, came ashore, and went into' his hoiue, 
and laid him down to see if he could sleep. But 
the mott part of these crows came and lighted up- 
on the chamber window where he lay, making a 
wonderful great noise : and some of them got unto 
Cicero's bed where he lay, the clothes being cast 
over his head, and they never left him, till by little 
and little they had with their bills plucked off the 
clothes that covered hit face. His men seeing 
that, and saying to themselves that they were too 
vile beasts, if they would tarry to see their master 
slain before their eyes, considering that brute beasts 
bad care to save his life, seeing him so unworthily 
entreated, and that they should not do the best they 
could to save his life : partly by entreaty, and partly 
by force, they put him again into his litter to carry 
him to the sea. But in the meanthne came the 
murderers appointed to kill him, Herennius a 
Centurion, and Popilius Laenas, Tribune of the 
soldiers (to wit, colonel of a thousand men, whose 
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cause Cicero had once pleaded before the judges, Cictro 
when he was accused for the murder of his own ?|j^|^J^ 
father) haying soldiers attending upon them. So 5^*"* 
Cicero's gate being shut, they entered the house by 
force, and missing him, they asked them of the 
house what was become of him. They answered, 
they could not tell. Howbeit there was a young 
boy in the house called Philologus, a slave en- 
franchised by Quintos Cicero, whom Tullius Cicero 
bad brought up in the Latin tongue, and had taught 
him the liberal sciences : he told this Herennius, 
that his servants carried him in a litter towards the 
sea, through dark narrow lanes, shadowed with wood 
on either side. Popilius the colonel taking some 
soldiers with him, ran about on the outside of the 
lanes to take him at his coming out of them : and 
Herennius on the other side entered the lanes. 
Cicero hearing him coming, commanded his men 
to set down his litter, and taking his beard in his 
left hand, as his manner was, he stoutly looked the 
murderers in the faces, his head and beard being all 
white, and his face lean and wrinkled, for the ex- 
treme sorrows he had taken : divers of them that 
were by, held their hands before their eyes, whilst 
Herennius did cruelly murther him. So Cicero 
being three-score and. four years of age, thrust his 
neck out (^ the litter, and had his head cut off by 
Antonius' commandment, and his hands also, which 
wrote the orations (called the Philippians) against 
him. For so did Cicero call the orations he wrote 
against him, for the malice he bare him : and do 
yet continue the same name until this present time. 
When these poor dismembred members were 
brought to Rome, Antonius by chance was busily 
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AttSfus* occupied at that time about the election of certain 
tu8 testi- officers : who when he heard of them and saw them, 
°C?oero ^^ cicd out aloud that now all his outlawries and 
proscriptions were executed : and thereupon com-* 
manded his head and his hands should straight be 
set up over the pulpit for orations, in the place 
called Rostra. This was a fearful and horrible 
sight unto the Romans, who thought they saw not 
Cicero's face, but an image of Antonius^ life and 
disposition : who among so many wicked deeds as 
he committed, yet he did one act only that had 
some shew of goodness, which was this. He de- 
livered Philologus into the hands of Pomponia, the 
wife of Quintus Cicero : and when she had him, 
besides other cruel torments she made him abide, 
she compelled him to cut his own flesh off by little 
morsels, and to broil them, and then to eat them. 
Some historiographers do thus report it. But Tyro 
who was a slave enfranchised by Cicero, made no 
mention of the treason of this Philologus. How- 
beit I understood diat Caesar Augustus long time 
after that, went one day to see one of his nephews, 
who had a book in his hand of Cicero's : and he 
fearing lest his uncle would be angry to find that 
book in his hands, thought to hide it under his gown. 
Csssar saw it, and took it from him, and read the 
most part of it standing, and then delivered it to 
the young boy, and said unto him : He was a wise 
man indeed, my child, and loved his country welL 
After he had slain Antonius, being Consul, he 
made Cicero's son his colleague and fellow Consul 
with him, in whose time the Senate ordained 
that the images of Antonius should be thrown 
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down, and deprived his memory of all other llie 
honours : adding further unto his decree, that from decree 
thenceforth none of the house and family 5S^Sua 
of the Antony should ever after bear 
the christen name of Marcus. So, 
God's justice made the extreme 
revenge and punishment 
of Antonius to fall 
into the house 
of Cicero. 



THE COMPARISON OF 

CICERO WITH DEMOSTHENES 

Demos- This is as much as we could gather by our know- 
thenes' ledge touching the notable acts and deeds worthy 
eloquence ^f memory, written of Cicero and Demosthenes. 
Furthermore, leaving the comparison aside of the 
difference of their eloquence in their orations : me 
thinks I may say thus much of them. That 
Demosthenes did wholly employ all his wit and 
learning (natural or artificial) unto the art of 
rhetoric, and that in force, and vertue of elo- 
quence, he did excel all the orators in his time : 
and for gravity and magnificent style, all those also 
that only write for shew or ostentation: and for 
sharpness and art, all the sophisters and masters of 
rhetoric. And that Cicero was a man generally 
learned in all sciences, and that had studied divers 
books, as appeareth plainly by the sundry books of 
philosophy of his own making, written after the 
manner of the Academic philosophers. Further- 
more, they may see in his orations he wrote in 
certain causes to serve him when he pleaded: 
that he sought occasions in his by -talk to shew 
men that he was excellently well learned. Fur- 
thermore, by their phrases a man may discern some 
spark of their manners and conditions. For De- 
mosthenes' phrase hath no manner of fineness, jests, 

nor grace in it, but is altogether grave and harsh, 

953 
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and not only sinelleth of the lamp, as Pytheas said Their 
when he mocked him, but sheweUi a great drinker maaaers 
of water, extreme pains, and therewith also a sharp 
and sour nature* But Cicero oftentimes fell from 
pleasant taunts, unto plain scurrility: and turning 
all his pleadings of matters of importance, to sport 
and laughter, having a grace in it, many dmes he 
did forget the comeliness that became a man of his 
calling. As in his oration for Cxlius, where he 
saith. It is no marvel if in so great abundance of 
wealth and fineness he give himself a little to take 
hift pleasure: and that it was a folly not to use 
pleasures lawRd and tolerable, sith the famousest 
philosophers that ever were, did place the chief 
felicity of man, to be in pleasure. And it is re- 
ported also that Marcus Cato having accused 
Murena, Cicero being Consul, defended his cause, 
and in his oration pleasantly girded all the sect of 
the Stoic philosophers for Cato sake, for the 
strange b^nnions they hold, which they call para- 
doxes: insomuch as he made all the peo|^e and 
judges also fidl a -laughing a good^ And Cato 
himself also smiHng a little, said unto them that 
sat by him : What a lax^hmg and mocking Consul 
have we, my lords ? but letdng that pas^ it seemetii 
that Cicero was of a pleasant and merry nature: 
foe his face shewed ever great life and mirth in it* 
Whereas in Demosthenes' countenance on the other 
side, they might discern a marvellous diligence and 
care, and a pensive man, never weary with pain : 
insomuch that his enemies, (aahe reporteth himself) 
palled him a perverse and froward man. Further- 
more, in their writii^ is discerned, that the one 
speaketh modestly in his own praise, so as no man 
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Demos- can justly be offended with him : and yet not 

thenes always, but when necessity enforceth him for some 

°l!j?^*» matter of great importance, but otherwise very dis- 

ostenta- ^'^^^ ^^ modest to speak of himself, i Cicero in 

tious contrary manner, using too often repetition of one 

self thing in ail his orations, shewed an extreme 

ambition of glory, when incessantly he cried out : 

Let spear and shield give place to gown, 
And give the tongue the laurel crown. 

Yea furthermore, he did not only praise his own 
acts and deeds, but the orations also which he had 
written or pleaded, as if he should have contended 
against Isocrates, or Anaximenes, a master that 
taught rhetoric, and not to go about to reform 
the people of Rome: 

Which were both fierce and stout in arms, 
And fit to work their enemies harms. 

For, as it is re^isite for a governor of a com- 
monwealth to seek authority by hu eloquence : so, 
to covet the praise of his own glorious tongue, or as 
it were to beg it, that sheweth a base mind. And 
therefore in this point we mult confess that Demos* 
tfaenes is (sir graver, and of a nobler mindt who 
declared himself. That all his eloquence came only 
but by practice, the which also required the favour 
of his auditory : and Birther, he thought them fools 
and madmen (as indeed they be no less) that there* 
fore would make any boast of themselves. In this 
they were both alike, that both of diem had great 
credit and authority in their orations to the people^ 
and for obtaining that they would propound : insa* 
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much as captains, and they that had armies in their Cketo's 
handsy stood in need of their eloquence. As Chares, *^****?" 
Diopithes, and Leosthenes, they all were holpen of ^^^«^°* 
Demosthenes: and Pompcy, and Octayius Cassar ^^ 
the young man, of Cicero : as Cxsar himself con* 
fesseth in his commentaries he wrote unto Agrippa, 
and Maecenas. But nothing sheweth a man's nature 
and condition more, (as it is reported, and so is it 
true) than when one is in authority : for that be- 
wrayeth his humour^ and the affections of his mind, 
and layeth open also all his secret vices in him. 
Demosthenes could never deliver any such proof of 
himself, because he never bare any office, nor was 
called forward. For he was not general of the 
army, which he himself had prepared against King 
Philip. Cicero on the other side being sent Trea- 
surer into Sicily, and Pro-consul into Cilicia and 
Cappadocia, in such a time as covetousness 'reigned 
most: (inscmiuch that the captains and governors 
whom they sent to govern their provinces, thinking 
it villainy and dastardliness to rob, did violently 
take things by force, at what time also to take 
bribes was reckoned no shame, but to handle it 
discreetly, he was the better thought of, and be- 
loved for it) he shewed plainly that he regarded 
not money, and gave forth many proofs of his 
courtesy and goodness. Furthermore, Cicero be>* 
ing created Consul by name, but Dictator in deed, 
having absolute power and authority, over all things 
to suppress the. rebellion and conspirators of Cati- 
line : he proved Plato's prophecy true, which was : 
That the cities are safe from danger, when the 
chief magistrates and governors (by some good 
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Demos- divine fortune) do goyern with wisdom and justice. 

thenes a Demosthenes was reproved for his corruption, and 
°^^^ selling of his eloquestce : because secretly he wrote 
one oration for Phormio» and another in the self 
same matter for ApoUodorus, they being both 
adversaries. Further, he was defamed also for 
receiving money of the king of Perua, and there- 
withal condemned for the money which he had 
taken of ELarpalus. And though some peradven- 
ture would object, that the reports thereof (which 
are many) do lie: yet they cannot possibly deny 
this, that Demosthenes had no power to refrain 
from looking on the presents which divers kings did 
offer him, praying him to accept them in good part 
for their crakes : neither was that the part of a man 
that did take usury by trafHck on the sea, the ex*- 
tremest yet of all other. In contrary manner (as 
we have said before) it is certain that Cicero being 
Treasurer, refused the gifts which the Sicilians 
offered him, there : and the presents also which 
the king of the Cappadocians offered him whilst 
he was Pro-consul in Cilicia, and those especi- 
ally which his friends pressed • upon him to 
take of them, being a great sum of money, 
when he went as a banished man out of Rome. 
Furthermore, the banishment of the one was infa- 
mous to him, because by judgement he was banished 
as a thief. The banishment of the other was for as 
honourable an act as ever he did, being banished for 
ridding his country of wicked men. And there- 
fore of Demosthenes, there was no speech after he 
was gone : but for Cicero, all the Senate changed 
their apparel into black, and determined that they 
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would pass no decree by their authority, before Diverse 
Cicero's banishment was revoked by the people, canses 
Indeed Cicero idly passed his time of banishment, ui^^ 
and did nothing all the while he was in Macedon : ment 
and one of the chiefest acts that Demosthenes did, in 
all the time that he dealt in the affairs of the common- 
wealth, was in his banishment. For he went into 
every city, and did assist the ambassadors of the 
Grecians, and refused the ambassadors of the Mace- 
donians. In the which he shewed himself a better 
citizen, than either Themistocles, or Alcibiades, in 
their like fortune and exile. So when he was called 
home, and returned, he fell again to his old trade 
which he practised before, and was ever against 
Antipater, and the Macedonians. Where Lsslius 
in open Senate sharply took up Cicero, for that he 
sat still -and said, ndthing, when that Octavius Caesar 
the young man made petition against the law, that 
he might sue for the Consulship, and being so 
young, that he had never a hair on his face. And 
Brutus self also doth greatly reprove Cicero in his 
letters, for that he had maintained and nourished, a 
more grievous and greater tyranny, than that which 
they had put down. And last of all, me thinketh 
the death of Cicero most pitiful, to see an old man 
carried up and down, (with tender love of his 
servants) seeking all the ways that might be to 
fly death, which did not long prevent his natural 
course : and in the end, old as he was, to see his head 
so pitifully cut off. Whereas Demosthenes, though he 
yielded a little, entreating him that came to take him: 
yet for that he had prepared the poison long before, 
that he had kept it long, and also used it as he did, 
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THE ivD OF Cicero's upe. 



THE LIFE OF 

DEMETRIUS 

Who first likened arts to our senses^ seemeth to How 
have respected especially that one property of them senses 
both, in receiving objects of contrary quality : for, *^^ •'** 
in the use and ^id of their operation, there is great M<f§S^ 
difference* The senses receive indi^rently, with-* 
out discretion and judgement, white and black, 
sweet and sour, soft' and hard: for 'their office is 
only to admit their several objects, and to carry and 
refer the judgement thereof to the commdii sense. 
But arts being tlie perfection of reason, receive and 
allow those things only which make for their opera- 
tion, regarding and eschewing the contraries. The 
one chiefly, and for use : the other by the way, aad 
with intent to avoid them. So physick dealeth with 
diseases, musick with discords^ to the end to remove 
them, and work their contraries. And the great 
ladies • of all other arts, temperance, justice, and 
wisdom, do not only consider honesty, uprightness, 
and profit : but examine withal, the nature and 
effects of lewdness, corruption, and damage. And 
innocency, which vaunteth her want of experience 
in undue practices : men call simplicity, and igno- 
rance of tilings, that be necessary and good to be 
known. And therefore the ancient Lacedsemonians 
in their solemn feasts forced their Helots the bond** 

men, to overcharge themseltes with wine : and such 
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The they shewed them unto their youth^ by the apparent 
CBxaejoi beastliness of drunken men, to work in them an 
i^^e abhorring of so loathsome vice. Wherein, although 
^^ of I cannot much praise them for humanity or wisdom, 
the that corrupt and spoil one man, by example of him, 
wicked to correct and reclaim another : yet (as I hope) it 
shall not be reprehended in me,, if amongst the rest I 
put in one or two pair of such, as living in great 
place and accorapt, have increased their fame with 
infamy. Which in truth, I do not, to please and 
. draw on the reader with Tariety of report : but as 
Ismenias the Theban musician shewed his scholars, 
botb those that strake a clean stroke, with. Do so, 
and such as bungled it, with. Do not so : and Anti-* 
genidas thought men should like better, and with 
greater desire contend far skil], if they heard and 
discerned untunable notes s^so think I, we shall be the 
forwarder in reading and fotio wing the good^ if we 
know the lives, and see the deformity of the wicked* 
This treaty cootaineth the ]ives of Demetrius, sur»- 
named the Fort-^ner, and M. Antony the Tri- 
nmvir, and gMat examples to confirm the saying of 
Plato 2 That from great minds^ both geeat vertues 
and great vices do proceed* They were both given 
over to women and wine, both valiant and liberal, 
both sumptuous and high-minded, fortune served 
them both alike,, not only to the course of their 
Kves, in attemlpting great matters, somedmes with 
good, sometimes with ill success, in getting and 
losing things of great consequence, overthrowing 
both when they feared not, restoring both when 
they hoped not. But also in their end there was 
no great diflRerence, the one brought to his death by 
his mortal caemies, and the other's fortune not 
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much unlike. But now to our Ydatorj, Antigonus Deme-' 
bad two sons by bis wife Stratonic^, tbe daugbter trias' 
of Corragusy tbe one of them he named Demetrius^ '^^id 
and tbe other Pbilip^ after his father's name. Thus ^umeis 
far the most writers do agree: howbeit some bold 
opinion, that Demetrius was not the son of An- 
tigonus, but bis n^bew. But because his father 
died leaving him a child, and that bis mother was 
straight married agam unto Antigonus: tbereii^n 
came the report that he was Antigonus' son. How* 
soerer it was, Philip, that was not much younger 
than Demetrius, died. Now for Demetrius, though 
he was a very big man, be was nothing so high as 
his ^ther, but yet $0 passing and wonderful fair, 
that no painter could possibly draw bis picture and 
counterfeit to his likeness. For they saw a sweet 
countenance, mixed .with a kind of gravity in bis 
face, a fear with courtesy, and an incomparable 
princely majesty accompanied with a lively spirit 
and youth, and bis wit and manners were such, i 

that they were both fearful, and pleasant unto men 
that frequented him* For as he was most pleasant 
in company having leisure, and most given to ban- 
queting, pleasant life, and more wantonly given to 
follow any lust and pleasure, than any king tbM 
ever wase yet utras he always very careful and 
diligent m despatching matters of importance. And 
therefore he marvellously conranended, and also en- 
deavoured to follow Dionysius, (as much to say, as 
Bacchus) above all the other gods, as he that bad 
been a wise and valiant captain in wsUr, and that in 
peace invented and used all tbe pleasure that m^bt 
be^ He marvellously loved and reverenced his 
£rther, and it seemetb that the dutifiilness he shewed 
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Deme- unto his inother» was more to discharge the due 
trios' love obedience and duty of a son, than otherwise to en- 
to k» tertain his father, for fear of his power, or hope to 
be his heir. And for proof hereof we read, that 
one day as he came home from hunting, he went 
unto hia father Antigonus, giving audience to certain 
ambassadors, and after he had done his duty to him, 
and kissed him : he sat down by him even as he 
came from hunting, having his darts in his hand, 
which he carried out a-hunting with him. Then 
Antigonus calling the ambassadors aloud as they 
went their way, having received their answer : My 
lords, said he, you shall carry home this report of 
my son aad me, be witnesses I pray you, how we 
live one with another. As meaning to shew thereby, 
that the agreement betwixt the father and the son 
together, is a great safety to the affairs of a king, 
as also a manifest proof of his greatness : so jealous 
is a king to have a companion, besides the hate and 
mistrust it should breed. So that the greatest prince 
and most ancientest of all the successors of Alex- 
ander, boasted that he stood not in fear of his son, 
but did suflPer him to sit by him, having a dart in his 
hand. So was this house only of all other the 
Macedoman kings, least defiled with such villainy, 
many successions after : and to confess a troth, in 
all Antigonus' race there was not one, but Philip 
only, that slew his own son. But we have many 
examples of divers other houses of kings, that have 
put their sons, wives, and mothers to death : and 
for their brethren, it. was an ordinary thing with 
them to kill them, and never stick at it. For like 
as geometriciaBs would have men grant them ceruun 
propotitioiis which they suppose without proof: even 
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so was this holden for a general rule^ to lull their His • 
brethren, for the safety of their estate. But further, courtesy 
to shew you more plainly that Demetrius was of 
a noble and curteous nature, and that he dearly 
loved his friends : we may allege this . example. 
Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, was his 
familiar friend and companion (for they were both 
in manner of an age) and he commonly followed 
Antigonus' court, and never practised any villainy 
or treason to him, neither was he thought such a 
man : yet Antigonus did somewhat suspect him, 
because of a dream he had. He thought that being 
in a goodly great field, he sowed of the scrapings 
of gold, and that of that seed, first of all came up 
goodly wheat which had ears of gold : howbett that 
shortly after returning that way again, he found 
nothing but the straw, and the ears of the wheat 
cut oflP, and that he beiag angry and very sorry for 
it, some told him that Mithridates had cut off these 
golden ears of wheat, and had carried them with 
him into the realm of Pont. Antigonus being mar- 
vellously troubled with this dream, after he had 
made his son swear unto him that he would make 
no man alive privy to that he would tell him : he 
told him all his dream what he had dreamed, and 
therewith that he was detemuned t» put this young 
man Mithridates to death. Demetrius was mar- 
veUoui sorry for it, and therefore the next morning, 
this yoiRig noble prince going as he was wont to 
pass the time away with Midbridates, he durst not 
by word of mouth utter that he knew^ because of 
his oath : howbett, taking him aside from his other 
familiars, when they were both together by them*" 
selves, be wrote on the ground with the end of his 
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Mitkrki darV Mithridates looking on him: Fly 'Mithridates. 
. dates Mithridates found straight what he meant, and fled 
Kin|^ of ^e y^ ga^jg night into Cappadocia : and shortly 
^° after it was his destiny to fulfil Antigonus' dream. 
For he conquered many goodly countries, and it 
was he only that established the house of the king- 
dom of Pont, the which the Romans afterwards 
oyerthrew, about the eighth succession. By these 
examples we may easily conjecture the good-nature 
and courtesy of Demetrius. For like as the elements 
(according to Empedocles' opinion) are ever at 
strife together, bmt specially those that afe newest 
each to other s eyeo so, though all the successors 
of Alexander were at continual wars together, yet 
was it soonest kindled, and most cruel between 
them which boixlered nearest unto each other, and 
that by being near neigl^Murs, had always occandn 
of brawl together, as fell ont at th^t time between 
Antigonus and Ptolemy. This AntigonM lay most 
cornmonly in the country of Phrygia: who having 
intelligence that Ptolemy watf gone into Cyprus, 
and that he ovecran all Syria, winning by force, 
or fair means, all the towns and cities subject unto 
them : he sent his 8on< Demetrius thither, being at 
that time but two-and-twenty years of age, and it 
was the first time that ever he took char^ as 
general to his father, in matters of great importance. 
But he being a young man, and that hkd no skill of 
wars, fighting a battell with an old soldier (trained 
up in the discipline of wars under Alexander ^e 
Great, and that through thim, and in his name, had 
fou^ masy great battels) was soon overthrown, 
and his army put to flight, by the city of Gaza. 
At which o?terthrow were slain ive thoiisandnien. 
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and almost eight thousand taken : and be«ides, De- D^me-^ 

metrius lost his tents and pavilions, his gold and trins' vic- 

silver, and to be short, all his whole carriage. But ^SLSi 

Ptolemy sent him all his things again, and his ^ 

friends also that were taken after the battell, with 

great courteous words : that he would not fight with 

them for all things together, but <mly for honour, 

and empire. Demetrius receiving them at his 

hands, besought the gods that he might not long 

live a debtor unto Ptolemy for this great courtesy, 

but that he might quickly requite it with the like 

again. Now Demetrius took not this overthrow 

like a yoUng man, though it was his first soldier 

fare: but like an old and wise captain, that had 

abidden many overthrows, he used great diligence to 

gather men again to make new armours, and to keep 

the cities and countries in his hands under obedience, 

and did train and exercise his soldiers in arms, 

whom he had -gathered togedier. Antigonus hav* 

ing news of the overthrow of his son Demetrius, 

said no more, but that Ptolemy had overcome 

beardless men : and that afterwards he should fight 

with bearded men. But now, because he would 

not discourage his son altogether, who craved 

leave once again to fight a battell with Ptolemy : 

he granted him. So, shortly after came Cilles, 

Ptolemy's general, with a great puissant army, to 

drive hnn altogether out of Syria. For they made 

no great accompt of Demetrius, because he had 

been once overthrown before. Howbeit Demetrius 

staile upon him, gave him charge on the sodaid, 

afid made him so afraid, that he took both the 

camp, and the general, with seven thousand prisoners 

besides, and wan a marvellous treasure of money: 
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Deme* which made him a glad man, not so much for the 
trios gain he should have by it, as for the opportunity he 
*^^T^ had thereby to come out of Ptolemy's debt, -nothing 
regarding the treasure nor the honour he had gotten 
by this victory, but only the benefit of this requital 
of Ptolemy's courtesy towards him. . But yet he did 
nothing of his own head, before he tuid written to 
hb father : and then receiving full grant and com- 
mission from him to dispose of all things as he 
thought good, he sent back Cilles unto Ptolemy, 
and all his other friends besides, with great and 
rich gifts which he bountifully bestowed on tbem« 
This misfortune and overthrow did utterly put 
Ptolemy out of all Syria, and brought Anti- 
gonus also from the city of Cekenae, for the exi. 
ceeding joy he had of this victory, as also for 
the great desire he had to see his son. After 
that, he sent Demetrius into Arabia, against > a 
people called the Nabatbaeans, to conquer them: 
but there he was in great danger and distress, in the 
deserts for lack of water, howbeit he never shewed 
any sign that he. was afFraid. Thereby he so aston- 
ished, the barbarous people, that he had leisure 
enough to retire with safety, and with a great 
booty of a thousand camels, which he brought 
away with him. About that time Seleucus (whom. 
Antigonus had driven from Babylon) returning 
thither again, he came and conquered it without 
other aid than of himself: and went with a great 
array against the people and nations confining upon 
the Indians, and the provinces adjoining unto MoikBt 
Caucasus, to conquer them. Thereupon Demetnim 
hoping to find Mesopotamia without any guard or- 
defeoce, suddenly passed over the river of Euph- 
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ratesy and came unlooked for unto BabyloD, and The 
there distressed the garrison of Seleucus, that kept ^h^f^of 
one of the castles or citadels of the city, being two ^"**^ 
of them : and then putting in seven thousand sol- 
diers to keep them, he commanded the rest of his 
men to get what they could, and to bring it away 
with them. After that he marched towards the 
sea to return home, leaving thereby the reahn and 
kingdom of Seleucus in better state and safety, than 
it was when he invaded it. For it appeared that 
he had taken all the country from Seleucus, leaving 
him nothing in it, by spoiling and foraging all that 
was there. At his return home, news were brought 
him that Ptolemy lay at the siege of the city of 
Halicamassus : whereupon he di«w thither with 
speed to make him raise the siege, - and thereby 
saved the city from him. Now because by this 
exploit they wan great fame, both of them ( Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius) fell into a marvellous desire 
to set all Greece at liberty, the which Ptolemy and 
Casaander kept in servitude and bondage. Never 
king took in hand a more honourable nor juster 
war and enterprise, than that was. For, what 
power or riches he could gather together, in op- 
pressing of the barbarous people : he bestowed it 
all in restoring the Grecians to their liberty, and 
only to win fame and honour by it. So, they bnng 
in consultation what way to take, to bring their 
purpose and desire to pass, and having taken order 
to begin first at Athens : one of Antigonus' chiefest 
frieiids about him» told him that he should take the 
city, and place a good garrison there for themselves^ 
if they could once win it : For, said he, it will be a 
good bridge to past further into all Greece. Anti- 
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Deme- gonus would not hearken to that, but said, That the 
trms love and good- will of men was a surer bridge, and 
restoreth that the city of Athens was as a beacon to all the 
land, the which would immediately make his doings 
shine through the world, as a cresset-light, upon the 
top of a keep or watch-tower. Thus Demetrius 
hoised sail, having ^re thousand silver talents, and a 
fleet of two hundred and fifty sail, and sailed 
towards the city of Athens : in the which De* 
metrius Phalerian was governor in the behalf of 
Cassander, and kept a great strong garrison there 
within the haven and castle of Munychia. He had 
an excellent good wind to further his journey, so 
that with his good foresight and speed he made^ he 
arrived in the haven of Piraeus, the five-and-twentieth 
day of the moneth Thargelion (now called May) 
before any man knew of his coming. Now when 
this fleet was within a kenning of the city, and less, 
that they might easily see them from thence : every 
man prepared himself to receive them, takiiig them 
to be Ptolen^y's ships. But in fine, the captains 
and governors understanding too late who they 
were, did what they could to help themselves : but 
they were all in hurly-burly, as men compelled to 
fight out of order, to keep their enemies from land- 
ing, and to repulse them, coming so sodainly upon 
them. Demetrius /having found the bar of the 
haven open, launched in presently. Then being 
come to the view of them all, and standing up<»i 
the hatches of his galley, he made signs with his 
hand that he prayed silence. The tumult being 
^cified, he proclaimed aloud by one of his heralds. 
That his fiither had sent him in a happy hour to 
deliver the Athenians from all their garrisons, and 
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to restore them again to t^eir ancient liberty and tiie Athe- 
freedom^ to enjoy their laws and ancient gOTern- nians to 
ment of their forefathers. After the proclamation |^^ 
made, all the common people straight threw down "*^ 
their weapons and targets at their feet, to clap their 
hands with great shouts of joy : praying him to 
land, and calling him aloud their saviour, and bene- 
^tor. Now for them that were with Demetrius 
Phalerian, they all thought good to let the stranger 
in, although he performed not that he promised, 
and also sent ambassadors unto him to treat of 
peace. Demetrius received them very courteously, 
and sent with them for pledge, one^of the dearest 
friends his father had, Aristodemiis Milesian. 
Furtjiermore, he was not careless of the health and 
safety of Demetrius Phalerian, who by reason of 
the change and alteration of the government of the 
commonwealth of Athens, stood more in fear of 
the people of Athens, than of his enemies. There- 
fore Demetrius regarding the fame and vertue of 
the man, caused him to be conveyed (accordmg 
to his desire) unto Thebes, with good and auffi-* 
cieot safe conduct* . And for Demetrius himsfelf, 
although he was very desirous to see the city,. he 
said he would not come into it, he£»e he had first 
restored it unto her ancient liberty and' freedom, 
and also driven away the garrison thence : and 
thereupon he cast trenches round about the castle 
of Munychia. In the mean season because he 
would not be idle, he hoised sail, and coasted 
toward the city of Megara, within the .which 
Cassander also kept a , atrong garrison. Demet- 
rius busily following these matters, was advertised 
that Cratesipolis^ sumamed Polyq)ei!€hon, (who hadr 
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Deme- been Alexander's wife) a lady of passing fame and 

trius beauty, and lay at that time in the city of Patras, 

^J^2 would be glad to see him : he leaving his army 

of Me- ^tliio tbc territory of the Megarians, took his 
gara journey presently unto her, with a few of his 
lightest armed men, and yet he stole from them, 
and made his tent to be set up a good way from 
them, because this lady might not be seen when 
she came unto him« Some of his enemies having 
present intelligence thereof, came and set upon him 
before he knew it. Demetrius was so scared, that 
he had no further leisure, but to cast an ill-favoured 
cloak about him, the first that came to hand, and 
disguising himself to fly for life, and scaped very 
hardly, ^at he was not shame^Uy taken of his 
enemies for his incontinency. But though they 
missed him, they took his tent and all his money in 
it. After that, the city of Megara was taken and 
won from Cassander's men, where Demetrius' sol- 
diers would have sacked all : howbeit the Athenians 
made humble intercession for them, that they might 
not be spoiled. Demetrius thereupon, after that he 
bad driven out Cassander's garrison, he restored it 
again to her former liberty. In doing that he called 
to mind the philosopher Stiipo, a famous man in 
Megara, though he lived a quiet and contemplative 
life. He sent for him, and asked him if any of his 
men had taken anything of his. Stiipo answered 
him, They had not : for, quoth he, I saw no man 
that took my learning from me. This notwith- 
standing, all the slaves of the city were in manner 
carried 'away. Another time, Demetrius making 
much of him, as he was going his way said unto 
him : Well, Stiipo, I leave you your city free. It 
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18 true, O king, quoth he, for thou hast left us never Too 
a slave. Shortly after, he returned again unto much 
Athens, and laid siege to the castle of Munychia, J^^^^J? 
the which he took, and drave out the garrison, and ^^ ^um by 
afterwards razed it to the ground. After that, theAthe- 
through the entreaty and earnest desire of the mans 
Athenians, who prayed him to come and refresh 
himself in their city : he made his entry into it, 
and caused all the people to assemble, add then 
restored unto them their ancient laws and liberty of 
their country, promising them besides, that he would 
procure his father to send them an hundred and 
fifty thousand bushels of wheat, and as much wood 
and timber a& should serve to make them a hun- 
dred and fifty galleys. Thus, the Athenians through 
Demetrius' means, recovered the Democratia again, 
(to wit, their popular government) fifteen years after 
they had lost it, and lived all the time between their 
loss and restitution from the war called Lamiacus 
war, and the battell that was fought by the city of 
Cranon, in the state of Oligarchia, to wit, under 
the government of a few governors m sight, but 
m truth a monarchy or kingdom, because they 
were under the government of one man Demetrius 
Phalerian, that had absolute authority over them. 
But by this means they made their saviour and 
preserver of their country, Demetrius (who seemed 
to have obtained such honour and glory through 
his goodness and liberality) hateful and odious to 
all men, for the overgreat and unmeasurable honours 
which they gave him. For first of all, they called 
AntigODus and Demetrius kings, who before that 
time had always refused the name, and the which, 
(among all other princely honours and prerogatives 
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TheboM- granted) they that had divided between them the 
ness of empire of Philip and Alexander, durst never once 
iRSi presume to challenge, nor to take upon them. So 
olj^ unto them only they gave the style and names of 
the gods saviours, and took away their yearly 
mayor, whom they called Eponymos, because 
they did shew the years of old time, by the 
names of them that had been mayors. Fur- 
thermore, instead thereof they ordained in the 
council of the city, that there should yearly 
be chosen one by voices of the people, whom they 
should name the priest of their saviours whose name 
they should write and subscribe m all public grants 
and covenants, to shew the year : and besides all 
this, that; they should cause their pictures to be 
drawn in the veil or holy banner,, in the which were 
set out the images of their gods, the patrons and 
protectors of their qity . And furthermore they did 
consecrate the place where Demetrius first came 
out of his coach, and there did set i^ an altar, and 
called it Demetrius' altar commg out of his coach x 
and unto their tribes they added two other, the 
Antigonids, and the X)emetriad8« Their: great 
council at large which they created yearly of five 
hundred men, was then first of all brought intb sil^ 
hundred, because every tribe must needs furnish of 
themselves, fifty councillors. Ifut yet the strangest 
act, and most new-found invention of flattery, was 
that of Stratocles, (being the common flatterer and 
people-pleaser) who put forth this decree, by the 
which it was ordained : that those whom the com* 
monwealth should send unto Antigonus and De- 
metrius, should instead, of ambassadors be called 
Thepri, as much to say as ininiaters of the sacrifices. 
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For so were they called, whom they sent to Delphes, His ccual 
to Apollo Pythius, or unto Elid, to Jupiter Olympius, saying 
at the common and solemn feasts of all Greece, to 
do the ordinary sacrifices and oblations for the 
health and preservation of the cities. This Strato- 
cles in all things else was a desperate man, and one 
that had always led a wicked and dissolute hfe: 
and for his shameless boldness, he seemed wholly 
to follow the steps of Cleon's foolhardiness, and 
old insolency, which (when he lived) he shewed 
unto the people. He openly kept a harlot in his 
house called Phylacion. One day she having 
bought for his supper, beasts' heads and necks com- 
monly eaten, he said onto her : Why^ how now ? 
thou hast bought me acates which we toss like balls, 
that have to do in the common wealth* Another 
time when the army of the Athenians was over- 
thrown by sea, by the Isle of Amorgos : he would 
needs prevent the news of this.OTertfarow^ and came 
through the street of Ceramicus, crowned with 
garlands of flowers, as if the Athenians had won 
the battell : and was also the author of a decree, 
whereby they did sacrifice unto the gods, to give 
them thanks for the rictory : and meat was given 
amongst every tribe, in token of common joy. But 
shortly after the messengers arrived^ which brought 
report of the shipwrack and overthrow. The 
people wcf e in an uproar withal, and sent for Stra- 
tocles in a marvellous rage. But he with a face of 
brass came unto them, and arrogantly defended the 
people's ill- willy and angrily told them : Well, and 
what hurt have I done you, if I have made you merry 
these two days? Such was Stratocles' impudency 
and rashness. But, as the poet Aristophanes saith : 
vui s 
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Wondem ^^^ hotter matters were that time in hand, . 

Than fire that wasteth both by sea and land» 

For there was another that passed Stratocles m 
knavery. Who procured a decree, that as often as 
Demetrius came into the city of Athens, he should 
be received with all ceremonies and like solemnity, 
as they use in the feasts of Ceres and Bacchus : and 
further that they should give unto him that did excel 
all the rest in sumptuousness and riches, at such 
time as Demetrius made his entry into the city, so 
much money out of the common treasure, as should 
serve to ihake an image or other offering, which 
should be consecrated to the temples in memory of 
his liberality. And last of all, they changed the 
name of the moneth Munychion (to wit Che moneth 
of January) and called it Demetrion : and the last 
day of the moneth which they called before the new 
and old moon, they then called it the Demetriad : 
and the feasts of Bacchus also caUed then Dionysia, 
they presently named Demetria. But the gods by 
divers signs and tokens shewed plainly, that they 
were ofiended with these changes and alterations. 
For the holy banner in the which (according to 
the order set down) they had painted the images o^ 
Ahtigonus and Demetrius, with the pictures of 
Jupiter and Minerva: as they carried it a pro- 
cession through the street Ceranicus, it was torn 
asunder in the midst by a tempest of wind. And 
furthermore, about the altars which were set up in 
the honour of Demetrius and Antigonus, there grew 
a great deal of hemlock, the which oUierwise was 
unpossible to grow there. On the feast-day also of 
Bacchus, they were compelled to leave the pomp or 
procession for that day, it was such an extreme 
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hard frost out of all season : and besides, there fell PMlnipi- 
such a mildew and great frost upon it^ that not odIj "^^ ^ 
their vines and olives were killed with it, but also 
the most port of the wheat«blades which were newly 
sprung up. And therefore the poet Phi]ip|ndes (an 
enemy of the aforesaid Stratocles) in one of his 
comedies writeth certain verses against him to this 
effect : 

The party for whose wickedness the veil was rent in 

twain, 
Which with the honour due to God did worship men 

most vain, 
Is he for whom our budding vines were blasted with 

the frost. 
Those things and not our comedies have us so dearly 

cost. 

This Philippides was very well«beloTed of King 
Lysimachus, insomuch that for his sake the king 
had done many pleasures to the commonwealth of 
Athens. For he loved him so dearly, that as often 
as he saw him, or met with him at the beginning of 
any war, or matter of great importance : he was of 
opinion that he brought him good luck. For in- 
deed he did not so much esteem him for the excel- 
lency of his art, but he was much more to be beloved 
and esteemed, for his vertuous and honest con- 
ditions. He was no troublesome man, neither was 
he infected with the fineness of court, as he shewed 
one day when the king made much of him, and 
giving hinv good countenance said unto him : What 
wik thou have me give thee of my things Philippides ? 
Even what it shall please thee, O king, so it be none 
of thy secrets. Thus much we thought good to 
speak of him in by-talk, because an honest player of 
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comedies should match with a shameless and impu- 
trinshad dent orator of the people. But yet there was 
***"y another Democltdes, of the village of Sphettus, 
tofr(^er ^^ dreamed out a more stranger kind of honour, 
touching the consecration of tlrcir targets, which 
they dedicated to the temple of Apollo in Delphes, 
that is to say, that they should go and ask the oracle 
of Demetrius. But I will shew you the very effect 
and form of the law as it was set down. In good 
hour : the people ordain that he should be chosen 
pne of the citizens of Athens, which shall go unto 
our saviour : and after that he hath done due sacri- 
fice unto him, he shall ask Demetrius our sariour, 
after what sort the people shall with greatest holi- 
ness and devotion, without delay, make consecra- 
tion of their holiest gifts and offerings : and according 
to the oracle it shaM please him to give them, the 
people shall duly execute it* Thus, laying upon 
Demetrius all these foolish mockeries, who besides 
was no great wise man, they made him a very fool. 
Demetrius being at that time at leisure in Athens, 
he married a widow called Eurydice, which came 
of that noble and ancient house of Miltiades, and 
had been mairied before unto one Opheltas prince 
of the Cyrenians, and that after his death returned 
again to Athens. The Athenians were very glad 
of this marriage, and thought it the greatest honour 
that came to their city, supposing he had done it for 
their sakes. Howb^ he was soon won to be nuu:* 
ried, for he had many wives, but amongst them all, 
he loved Phila best, and gave her most honour jmd 
pre-eminence above them all : partly for the respect 
of her father Antipater, and partly also for that she 
had been first married unto Craterus, whom the 
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MacedooiaDs loTed best when he liTed, and most The 
lamented after his death, above all the other sue- jwtfi.^" 
cessors of Alexander. His father I suppose made JJ^^aee 
him to marry her by force, although indeed her im^ 
years was not meet for him : for he was marrellous obedience 
young, and she very old. And when Demetrius 
seemed not to be contented withal, his father 
rouned him softly in the ear with this saying : ' 

Refuse no woman ne'er so old,. 

Whose marriage bringeth store of gold, 

Wherein he alluded cunningly to these verses of 
Euripides:' 

Refuse not to become a thrall, 
Where lucre may ensue withal. 

But so much did Demetrius honour his wife 
Phila, and all his other wives he married, that he 
was not ashamed to ke^p a number of courtesans, 
and other men's wives besides : so that he only of 
all other kings in his time, was most detected with 
this vice of lechery. While these things passed on 
in this sort, he Was commanded by his father, to 
fight with Ptolemy for the realm of Cyprus. So 
there was no remedy but he must needs obey him, 
although otherwise he was very sorry to leave the war 
he had begun, to set the Grecians at liberty, the which 
had been far more honourable and famous. Howbeit, 
before he departed from Athens, he sent unto Cleo- 
nides Ptolemy's general, that kept the cities of Corinth 
and Sicyon, to offer him money if he would set their 
cities at liberty. But Cleonides would not be dealt 
withal that way. Thereupon Demetrius straight- 
way took sea, and sailed with all his army towards 
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Battel! by Cyprus, where at his first coming he overcame 
sea in the Menelaus Ptolemy's brother. But shordy after, 
C* rM ^^^^™y ^^^^ thither in person with a great army 
^ both by sea and land, and there passed betwixt 
them fierce threatenings and proud words to each 
other. For Ptolemy sent to Demetrius to tnd him 
to depart if he were wise, before all his army came 
together : which would tread him under their feet, 
and march upon his belly, if he tarried his coming. 
Demetrius on the other side sent him word. That 
he would do him this favour to let him escape, if 
he would swear and prooiise unto him to withdraw 
his garrisons which he had in the cities of Corinth, 
and Sicyon. So the expectation of this battell 
made these two princes not only very pensive to 
fight one with the other, but also all the other lords, 
princes, and kings : because the success thereof was 
uncertain, which of them two should prevail. But 
every man judged this, that which of them obtained 
the victory, he should not only be lord of the realm 
of Cyprus and Syria, but therewith also of greater 
power than all the rest. Ptolemy in person with 
fifty sail began to row against his enemy Demetrius, 
and commanded his brother Menelaus that when he 
saw them fast grappled in fight together, he should 
launch out of the haven of Salamis, and give charge 
upon the res^^ard of Demetrius' ships, to break 
their order, with the three-score galleys he had in 
charge. Demetrius on the other side prepared tea 
galleys against these three-score, thinking' them 
enow to choke up the haven mouth being but 
narrow, so that none of the galleys that were within 
could come out : and furthermore, he dispersed his 
army by land upon the foreland points which reach 
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into the sea, and went himself into the main sea Deme- 
with nine-score galleys, and gave such a fierce tnus' 
charge upon Ptplemy, that he valiantly made him 25*?*^ 
fly. Who when he saw his army broken, fled as ^ 

speedily as he could with eight galleys only : for all 
the rest were either broken or sunk in fight, and 
those eight only escaped, besides three*-8core and 
ten which were taken, and all their soldi^ers in 
them. And as for his carriage, his train, his friends, 
his oflicers, and household servants, his wives, his 
gold and silver, his armour, engines of battery, and 
all such other warlike furniture and munition as was 
conveyed aboard his caracks and great ships riding 
at anker : of all these things nothing escaped De- 
metrius' hands, but all was brought into bis camp. 
Among those spoils also . was taken that famous 
courtesan Lamia, who at the first had her name only, 
for her passing playing upon the flute : but after she 
fell to courtesan trade, her countenance and credit 
increased the more. So that even then when her 
beauty through years fell to decay, and that she 
found Demetrius much younger than her self: yet 
she so wan him with her sweet conversation and good 
grace, that he only liked her, and all the other 
women liked him. After this victory by sea, 
Menelaus made no more resistance^ but yielded up 
Salamts and his ships unto Demetrius, and put 
into his hands also twelve hundred horsemen, and 
twelve thousand footmen well armed* . This so 
Yimous and triumphant victory was yet much more 
beautified, by Demetrius' great bounty and goodness 
which he shewed in giving his enemies slain in 
battell honourable funerals, setting the prisoners at 
liberty without ransom-paying and giving moreover 
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Theaewt twelve hundred complete armours unto the Athe-* 
ntans. After this, Demetrius sent Aristodemus 
Milesian unto his father Antigonus, to tell him by 
word of mouth the news of this yictory. Aristo* 
demus was the greatest flatterer in all Antigonus' 
court, who devised then, as it seemeth to me, to 
add unto this exploit the greatest flatterer possible. 
For when he had taken land after he was come out 
of the Isle of Cyprus, he would in nowise have the 
ship he came in to come near the shore, but com- 
manded them to ride at anker, and no man so hardy 
to leave the ship: but he himself got into a little 
boat, and went unto Antigonus, who aH this while 
was in marvellous fear and perplexity for the suc-^ 
c6ss of this battell, as men may easily judge they 
are, which hope after so great uncertainties. Now 
when word was brought him that Aristodemus was 
coming to him all alone, then was he worse troubled 
than afore, insomuch that he could scant keep 
within doors himself, but sent his servants and 
friends one after another to meet Aristodemus, to 
ask him what news, and to bring him word presently 
again how the world went. But not one 6f them 
could get anything out of htm, for he went on still 
fair and softly with a sad countenance, and very 
demurely, speaking never a word. Wherefore 
Antigonus' heart being cold in his belly, he could 
stay no' longer, but would himself go and meet with 
Aristodemus at the gate, who had a marvellous 
press of people following of him, besides those of 
the court which ran out to hear his answer. At 
length when he came near unto Antigonus, heading 
out his right hand unto him, he cried out aloud, 
Ood save thee, O King Antigonus : we have over^ 
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conke King Ptolemy in battell by sea^ said haye won The title 
the realm of Cyprus, with sixteen thonsand and eight ^ Khigf 
hundred prisoners. Then answered Antigonus, And 
God save thee too. Truly Aristodemus thou hast 
kept us in a trance a good while, but to punirii 
thee for the pain thou hast put us to, thoo shak the 
later receive the reward of thy good news. Then 
was the first time that the people with a loud 
voice called Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Now 
(or Andgonus, his friends and familiars did ait that 
present instant put on the royal band or diadem 
upon his head : but for Demetrius, his father sent 
it unto him, and by his letters called him king. 
They also that were in Egypt with Ptolemy, under- 
standing that, did call and salute him by the name 
of king : because it should not seem that for one 
overthrow received, their hearts were dead. Thus 
this ambition by jealousy and emulation, went from 
man to man to all Alexander's successors. For 
Lysimachus then also began to wear the diadem, 
and likewise Seleucus,^ as often as he spake with 
the Grecians: for before that time, he dealt in 
matters with the barbarous people as a king. But 
Cassaader, though others wrote themselves • kings, 
he only subscribed after his wonted manner. Now 
this was not only an increase of a new name, or 
changing of apparel, but it was such an honour^ as 
it lift up their hearts, and made them stand upon 
themselves : and besides it so framed their manner 
of life and coversation with men, that they grew 
more proud and stately, than ever they were before : 
like unto commoil players of tt'agedies, who a|^>arel- 
ling themselves to play their parts upon the stage do 
chai^ their gait, their countenance, their voice. 
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j<v. their manner of sitting at the table, and their 
nnaf and talk also. So that afterwards they grew more 
™P^ oniel in commanding their subjects, when they 
journey ^^ ^^^^ taken away the yisor and dissimu- 
agrunat lation of their absolute power, which before 
Ptolemy made them far more lowly and gentle in many 
matters unto them. And all this came through one 
rile flatterer, that brought such a wonderful change 
in the world. Antigonus therefore puffed up with 
the glory of the victory of his son Demetrius, for 
the conquest of Cyprus ; he determined forthwith 
to set upon Ptolemy. Himself led the army by 
land, haying his son Demetrius still rowing by the 
shore side with a great fleet of ships. But one of 
his familiars called Medtus, being asleep had a vision 
one night that told him, what should be the end and 
success of this journey. He thought he saw Anti- 
gonus run with all his army who should have the 
upper hand, and that at the first he ran with great 
force and swiftness : but that afterwards his strength 
and breath failed him so roach, that when he should 
return, he had scant any pulse or breath, and with 
much ado retired agab. And even so it chanced 
unto kim. For Antigonus. by land, was eftsoons in 
great danger : and Demetrius also by sea was often 
in hazard to leave the coast, and by storm and 
weather to be cast into places, where was neither 
haven, creeks, nor harborough for his ships. And 
at length, having lost a great number of his ships, 
he was driven to return without any attempt given. 
Now Antigonus was. at that time little less than 
four-score year old, but yet his fat and corpulent 
body was more cumbersome to him than his years : 
therefore being grown unmeet for wars, he used his 
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8O0 in his place. Who for that he was fortunate, Atttigo- 
as also skilful through the experience he had gotten, nas' mirth 
did wisely govern the weightiest matters. His wittihis 
father besides did not pass for his youthful parts, *^^ 
lavish expenses, and common drunkenness he. gave 
himself unto. For in time of peace, he was given 
over, to all those vices: but in time of war, he 
was as sober and continent, as any man so bom by 
nature. And therefore it is reported, that Lamia 
being manifestly known to be mistress over him, 
one day when he was come from hunting, he came 
(as his manner was) to kiss his father: and that 
Antigonus smiling upon him said. What, how now 
son, dost thou think thou art kissing of Lamia ? 
Another time Demetrius was many days together 
drinking and rioting, and saw not his father : and 
then to excuse himself unto him, he told him he 
had gotten a rheum that made him keep his 
chamber, that he could not come to him. So 
I heard, said Antigonus: but was it of Thasos 
or Chios, that rheum ? He spake it, because 
that in either of thoee two islands, there were 
excellent good wines. Another time Demetrius sent 
his father word that he was not well. There- 
upon Antigonus went to see him, and coming 
thither, he met a fair young boy at his door. So 
he went up to his chamber, and sitting down by his 
bedside, he took him by the hand to feel his pulse. 
Demetrius told him that his fever had left him but 
a litde before. I know it well, said Antigonus : 
for I met the young boy even at the door as I came 
in. So Antigonus did gently bear with his son's 
faults, in respect of his many other vertues he had. 
The voice goeth that the Scjfthians, when they arc 
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SiiiMkj disposed to drink drunk together, do divers times 
4el^bts twang the strings of their bows, as though that 
of pnocef ^q,j3 serve to keep the strength of their courage 
and hardiness, which otherwise the pleasantness of 
the wine would take from them. But Demetrius 
gave himself to one thing at one self time* Some- 
time to take his pleasure, sometime to deal in mat- 
ters of weight, and in all extremity he ever used 
but one of them, and would never mingle the one 
with the other : and yet this notwithstanding he was 
no less politic and circumspect to prepare all manner 
of munition for wars. For as he was a wise cap- 
tain to lead an army, so was he also very careAil 
to provide all things meet for their furniture, and 
would rather have too much, than too little. But 
above all, he exceeded in sumptuous building of 
ship, and firaming of all sorts of engines of battery, 
and specially for the delight he took to invent and 
devise them. For he had an excellent natural wit 
to devise such works, as are made by wit and hand, 
and did not bestow his wit and inventk>n in handi- 
crafts, in trifling toys and baubles : as many other 
kings that have given themselves to pky on flutes, 
others to paint and draw, and others also to turner's 
craft. As Aeropus king of Macedon, who delighted 
to make <fine tables, and pretty lamps. And Attalus, 
snrnamed Philometor (to say, as lover of his mother) 
that would plant and set physical bed)S| as helle- 
bore, lingwort, or bear's foot : hoscynaroum, hen- 
bane, cicuta, hemlock, aconitum, libai^d-baiie or 
wolf- bane, and dorycnium : for the which we have 
no English word : all these would he set himself 
with his own hands in the gardens of his own palace, 
and also gather them in dm^ of the year, to know 
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the vertue and power 4>£ them. Or as Arsaces the 
kings of Parthia, that boasted they could themselyes trius' 
make their arrows' heads, and sharpen them. But 7V^^^!^ 
the artificer's works which Demetrius practised, ^^ 
shewed, that they came from a king. For his 
manner of workmanship had a certain greatness in 
it, the which even with the subtilety and fineness of 
his works, shewed the trim handling of the work« 
man : so that they appeared not only worthy the 
understanding and riches of a king, but also the 
forging and making by the hands of a great king. 
For his friends did not only wonder it their great- 
ness, but his yerj enemies also were delighted with 
the beauty of them. And this is more true than 
meet to be spoken: the enemies could not but 
marrel when tliey saw his galleys rowing alongst 
the coast, with fifteen or sixteen banks of oars i and 
his engine^ of battery which they called Helepolis 
(as much to say, engines to take cities) were a 
spectacle of great admiration unto those whom be 
besieged, as the eyents following did throughly 
witness. For Lysimachus who of all other kmgs 
did malice Demetrius most, coming to raise the 
siege from the city of Soli in Cilicia, the which 
Demetrius besieged : he sent unto him to pray him 
to let him see his engines of battery, and his galleys 
rowing upon the sea. Demetrius grantbg him, L yai- 
machus returned with wonderful admiration. The 
Rhodians also baring long time defiended his siege, 
at the last made peace with him, and prayed lum 
to leave some one of his engines with tliem, for 
a perpetual testimony and remembrance both of his 
power, and also of their courage and yaliantnesSk 
The cause why Demetrius mside war with the 
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Deme- Rhodians was, because they were confederates with 
trius' King Ptolemy, he brought agamst thetr wails the 
gTMtest greatest engine he had, the foot whereof was like a 
|^[J|^^ tile, more long than broad, and at the base on either 
side it was eight-and-forty cubits long, and three- 
score and six high, rising still narrow eten to the 
very top: so that the upper parts were narrower 
than the nether, and within it were many pretty 
rooms and places conyenient for 'soldiers. The 
forepart of it was open towards the enemy, 20x1 
erery room or partition had windows out of which 
they bestowed all kind of shot, because they were 
full of armed men fighting with all sorts of weapons. 
But now, because it was so well framed and counter- 
poised, that it gave no way nor reeled on either 
side, which way soever they removed it, but that it 
stood fast and upright upon her foundation, making 
a terrible noise and sound : that made the work as 
wonderful to behold, as it was a marvellous plea- 
sure for men to see it. In this war were brought 
unto Demetrius two notable armours weighing 
forty pound apiece, and made by one Zoihis an 
armourer, who to shew the hardness and goodness 
of the temper, sufH^red them to be proved and shot 
at, at six-score paces, with the engines of their 
battery : and albeit the armours were shot at and 
hit, yet were they never pierced, and but oniy a 
little race or scratch seen, as it were of a bodkin or 
penknife, and had no more hurt. Demetrius always 
wore one of them in these wars, and Alcimus 
Albanian the other, the strongest and valiantest 
man he had in all his host, and that only carried 
a complete armour weighing six -score pound, 
where all other soldiers wore none above three- 
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score. This Aicimus was siaio at Rhodes yaliantly The dis- 

fighting by the theatre. In this siege the Rhodiaas ^^J*®'^ 

did valiantly defend themselyes, that Demetrius ptM^H awa 

could do no act worthy memory. This notwith* 

standing, although he saw he could not prevail, 

but lose his time, yet was he the more obstinately 

bent against them, to be even with them : because 

they had taken a ship of his, in the which his wife 

Phila had sent unto him certain hangings of tapestry, 

linen, apparel, and letters, and because they had 

sent them all unto Ptolemy, as soon as they had 

taken them. But therein they did not follow the 

honest courtesy of the Athenians: who having 

intercepted certain couriers of King Philip's that 

made war against them, they opened all the letters 

they carried, and read them, saving only his wife 

Olympiads letters she sent him, the which they sent 

unto King Philip sealed, as they were when they 

received them. Now though this part did much 

grieve and ofl^nd him, yet he could not find in his 

heart to serve them in that sort, when he might 

have done it not long a^r. For by chance at 

that time, Protogenes an excellent painter, born in 

Caunus, did paint them the draught of the city of 

lalysus. Demetrius found this table in a house in 

the suburbs of the city, being almost ended. The 

Rhodians thereupon sending an herald unto him, 

to beseech him to spare the deficing of so goodly 

a work: he returned them answer, that he would 

rather suffer his father's images to be burnt, than 

so excellent and passing a work as that to be 

lost, and brought to nothing. For it is reported, 

that Protogenes was seven years drawing of the 

same : and it is said also that Apelles himself when 
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Deio»- he saw it, did so wonder at tt, that hb speech faikd 
trios him, and he stood mate a ioog time, aod at last 
^^^ said : Surely there is a wondeifui piece of work 
peni*^ and of great labour, yet they want those graces and 
with the ornaments whereby those that I paint do reach unto 
Rhodians heaven. This table afterwards being brought to 
Rome, and hanged up with others, was in the end 
burnt by fire. Now as the Rhodians were desirous 
to be rid of this war, and that Demetrius also was 
willing to take any honest occasion to do it: 
the ambassadors of the Athenians came happily to 
serve both their : desires, who made peace between 
them with these conditions. That the Rhodians 
should be confederates with Antigonus and De- 
metrius against all men, but Ptolemy only. The 
Athenians sent for Demetrius, upon Cassander's 
coming to lay siege to their city% Whereupon 
Demetrius immediately hoised sail towards Athens, 
with three hundred and thirty galleys, and a great 
number of men of war besides : so that he did not 
only drive Cassander out of the province of Attica, 
but followed him even to the Strait of Thermopylae, 
aod there overthrew him in set battell, and received 
the city of Heraclea, which willingly yielded unto 
him, and six. thousand Macedonians that came unto 
him to take his {>art. So in his return back, he set 
all the Grecians at liberty on this side the strait : 
he made league with the Boeotians, and took the 
city of Cenchrea, and the castles of Phyle and 
Panactos, in the frontiers and confines of Attica, in 
the which Cassander had left garrisons to keep the 
country in subjection : and after he had diriven 
them out of the country, he rendered the forts 
again unto the Athenians. Hierefore though it 
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seemed the Athenians had before bestowed to their Deme- 
uttermost power all kinds of honours that could trius' 
be offered him, every man striving for life to ^*'**®^" 
prefer the same : yet they found out new devices 
to flatter and please him. For they ordained that 
the place behind the temple of Minerva called 
Parthenon (as who would say, the temple of the 
virgin) should be prepared for his house to lie in : 
and they said, that the goddess Minerva did lodge 
him with her. But to say truly, he was too un- 
chaste a guest, to think that a maiden goddess would 
be content he should lie with her. And yet his 
father Antigonus perceiving that they had lodged his 
son Philip on a time in a house, where there were 
three young women, he said nothing to Philip him- 
self, but before him he sent for the harbinger, and 
said unto him : Wilt thou not remove my son out 
of this strait lodging, and provide him of a better ? 
And Demetrius, that should have reverenced the 
goddess Minerva, though for no other respect but 
because he called her his eldest sister, (for so he 
would she should be called) he defiled all the castell 
where was the temple of these holy virgins, with 
horrible and abominable insolencies, both towards 
young boys of honest houses, as also unto young 
women of the city. So that this place seemed to 
be most pure and holy, at such time as he lay with 
his common courtesans, Chrysis, Lamia, Demo, 
and Anticyra. , It shall not be greatly for the 
honour of the city of Athens, to tell particularly 
all the abominable parts he committed there. But 
Democles' vertue and honesty deserveth worthy and 
condign re^iembrance. This Democles was a young 
boy that had no hair on his face, of whose beauty 
viu T 
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The Demetrius being informed by the surname he had> 
noble as commonly called through the city, Democles the 
*^iff P*"* • ^® sought divers ways to entice him, both by 
uemocies £^^ means, large promises and gifts, and also with 
threats besides. But when he saw no man could 
bring him to the bent of his bow, and that the 
young boy in the end seeing him so importunate 
upon him, came no more to the common places of 
exercise, where other children used to recreate 
themselves, and that to avoid the common stoves, 
he went to wash himself in another secret stove : 
Demetrius watching his time and hour of going 
thither, followed him, and got in to him being 
alone. The boy seeing himself alone, and that he 
could not resist Demetrius, took off the cover of 
the kettle or cauldrcm where the water was boiling, 
and leaping into it, drowned himself. Truly he 
was unworthy of so lamentable an end, but yet he 
shewed a noble heart, worthy of his beauty and 
country. But he did not as another called Cleas- 
netus, the son of Cleomedon, who brought letters 
from Demetrius, directed to the people, whereby 
through Demetrius^ intercession and request, his 
father's fine of fifty talents in the which he was 
condemned (and for non-payment remained prisoner) 
was clearly remitted and forgiven. But by this 
act, he not only shamed and dishonoured himself, 
but also troul^ed all the city. For the people 
thereupon released Cleomedon of his fine, but there- 
with they made a decree that no citizen should 
thenceforth bring any more letters from Demetrius. 
But afterward understanding that Demetrius was 
marvellously offended with this decrees they did 
not only revoke their first decree, but they did also 
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put some of them to death, which were the pro* Deme* 
curers and authors of the decree, and others also trhis' 
they banished. And further they made a law, that 4^^^™*^ 
the people of Athens should account all religions Peiopon- 
to the godS) and just unto men, whatsoever it nesus 
pleased Demetrius to order and appoint. At that 
time there was one of the chiefest men of the 
city, that said Stratocles was a mad man to prefer 
such matters. Indeed, quoth Demochares sumamed 
Laconian, he were a madman if he were other- 
wise : and he spake it, because this Stratocles had 
many great pleasures at Demetrius' hands for thitf 
flattery. Howbek, Demochares being accused and 
condenmed upon these words, he was banished 
Athens. See the Athenians how they used them« 
selves, who seemed to be delivered from the 
garrison they had before, and to be restored unto 
their former liberty and freedom. From thence 
Demetrius went into Peloponnesus, and never an 
enemy of his durst tarry his coming, but all fled 
before him, and left him their castles and towns. 
This Demetrius wan unto himself all the country 
called Act^ and all Arcadia, savmg the city of 
Mandnea i and for the sum of an hundred talents 
given amongst them : he delivered the cities of 
Argos, Sicyon, and of Connth, from the garri* 
sons that lay amongst them. About that time 
fell out the great feast of Juno in Argos, called 
Herxa. Therefore Demetrius, to honour this 
feast with the Grecians, married DeSdamia (the 
daughter of iBacides, king of the Molossians, 
and sister of Pyrrhus) and persuaded the Sicy- 
ooians to leave their city, and to come and 
bvild in another goodly place near unto ti, wher^ 
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Deiii^ thty now do dwell: and to with the place and 
trins' situation^ he changed also the name of the city. 
P"^^ For instead of Sicyon, he made it to be called 
Demetriad. Then at a general assembly of the 
states of Greece^ which was kept in the strait 
of Peloponnesus, called Isthmos: Demetrius was 
chosen lieutenant-general of all the Grecians, as 
Philip and Alexander (both kings of Macedon) 
had been before him, unto whom he did not only 
compare himself, but thought himself greater than 
they, because fortune smiled on him, and for that 
he had so good success in all his affairs. Where* 
as Alexander did never take away the title and 
n^ne of king, from any other kings: neither did 
ever call himsdf king of kings, although he had 
given unto divers of them the name and power 
of a king : and in contrary manner also, Denoetrius 
laughed them to scorn which called any other 
princes, kings but his father and. himself. More^ 
over he took great pleasure to hear his flatterers, 
who being at banquets called for Mone to drink to 
King Demetrius, and then to Seleucus maister of 
the elephants, to Ptplemy admiral, to Lysimachus, 
keeper of the treasure, and to Agathocles Cilician, 
governor of the isles. All the kings, but Lysi- 
machus, laughed, at these toys when they were 
reported to them ; but Lysimachus was very angry, 
and thought great scorn that Demetrius should 
reckon him a gelding, for that it was an old 
custom commonly to give an eunuch the charge 
of keeping the treasure. So Lysimachus of all 
other princes did bear him most malice, and because 
he would finely taunt him for that.h^ ever ke^ 
Lamia his courtesan with hi^ : Until this present 
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time, said he, I never saw harlot play to a tragedy The 
before. Demetrius answered him again. That his M;fs- 
harlot was chaster than Penelope his wife. So ^nes 
Demetrius departing for that time out of Pelo- 
ponnesus, took his journey towards Athens, and 
wrote before to the Athenians, That when he 
came thither he would be received into the frater- 
nity of the holy mysteries, and that he meant they 
should shew him at one self time, all that was to 
be seen, even from the least to the highest secrets 
of their ceremonies, called Epopticks^ because they 
made the brethren of the fraternity see them long 
time after that they had been first received into the 
lesser cerenumies ; the which was not lawful then, 
neither was ever heard of before. For these 
smaller mysteries, in old time were celebrated in 
the mcmeth of November, and the greater in the 
numeth of August: and beside it was not lawful 
to celebrate or lue these ceremonies within the space 
of a year one of the other. When these letters 
were openiy reac^ no man durst '^ak against them, 
but Pythodorus the Priest, who carried the torch 
lighted when they shewed these mysteries. How- 
b^ his words prevailed not, for by the device of 
Stratocles it was enacted at an assembly of the city, 
that the moneth of March in the which ^ey were 
at that time, should be called and •reputed ^^em>- 
ber. And so aa they cbuld best help it^ by their 
ordinances of the city they did receive Dememos 
into the fraternity of the mysteries : and afterwards 
again, this self moneth of March which they had 
translated into November, became suddenly August: 
and in the self same year was celebrated the other 
cereiQony of these great mysteries, whereby Deme- 
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Deme* trias was admitted to see the most straight and 

tnu^ secret ceremonies. Therefore Philippides the Poet 

^^*^mft "^^^^g^i^^g against the sacrilege, and impie^ of re- 

li^on profaned by Stratocles, made these verses 

of him : 

Into one moneth his coming hither 
Hath thrust up all the year together. 

And afterwards because Stratocles was the pro- 
curer that Demetrius was lodged in the temple of 
Minerva within the castell : 

Of chaste Minerya's holy church he makes a filthy 

stews, 
And in that virgin's tery sight his harlots doth abuse. 

But yet of all the insolent parts done at thst 
time in Athens, (although many were committed) 
none of all the rest grieved the Athenians more, 
than this did : that Demetrius commanded, them 
they should presently fiimish him with two hun- 
dred and fifty talents. The taxation of this 
payment was very hard unto them, both for the 
shortness of the time appointed them, as also for 
the impossibility of abating any^ part of it* When 
he had seen all this mass of money laid .on a heap 
before him^ he commanded it should be given to 
Lamia, and among his other courtesans, to bay 
them soap^ The shame the Athenians received by 
this gift, grieved them more^ than the loss of their 
money : and the words he spake to the great con* 
tempt of them and their city, did more trouble them, 
than the payment they made. Some say notwith- 
standing, that Demetrius did not alone use the 
Athenians thus shamefully, but the Thessalians also 
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in the same manner. But passing this orer : Lamia Lamia 

of her self and through her own countenance did get Helepolis 

a great sum of money together of divers persons for 

one supper she made unto Demetrius, the prepara« 

tion whereof was of such exceeding charge, that 

Lycaeus born in the Isle of Samos, did set down the 

order thereof in writing. And therefore a certain 

poet no less pleasantly than truly, called this 

Lamia, Helepolis : to wit, an engine to take cities. 

And Demochares, also bom in the city of Soli, 

called Demetrius a fable, because he had Lamia 

ever with him : as in the fables which old women 

tell little children, there is ever lightly a Lamia, 

as much to say, as a witch, or sorceress. So that 

the great credit and authority this Lamia had and 

tht lore which Demetrius bare her : did not only 

cause his wires suspect and envy him, but made him 

hated also of all his friends and familiars. A&d 

therefore certain gentlemen, whom Demetrius sent 

in embassy unto King Lysimachus, he talking 

familiarly with them, and passing the time away, 

shewed them great wounds of the claws of a lion 

upon his arms and legs, telling them also how he 

was forced to fight with a lion, when through King 

Alexander's fury he was shut up in his den with 

him: they smiling to hear him, told him that the 

king their maister had also certain marks and bitings 

on his neck, of a wild beast called Lamia. Ami 

to say truly, it was a wonderful thing, that marry*- 

ing (as he did) his wife Phila so much against his 

wUl, because she was too old for him: how he 

was so ravished with Lamia, and did so constantly 

love her so long together, considering also that she 

was very^old^ and past the best. Therefore Demo, 
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A jirett^ sornamed Mania, (as mach to say the madwoman) 
*tti^ pleasantly answered Demetrias, asking her one 
night when Lamia had played on the flute all 
supper-time, what she thought of Lamia i An old 
woman, O king, quoth she. Another time when 
fruit was serred in, after the board was taken up : 
Do you see said Demetrius, how many pretty fine 
knacks Lamia sendeth me i My mother, answered 
Demo again, will send you more than these, if you 
please to lie with her. It is reported of this 
Lamia, that she overthrew Bocchoris' judgement in 
a matter. In Egypt there was a young man that 
had a marrellous fancy unto a famous courtesan 
called Thonis: who did ask him such a great 
sum of money to lie with her, that it was unpossible 
for him to gire it her. At length, this amorous 
youth being so deep in love with her, dreamed 
one night he lay with her, and enjoyed her: so 
that for the pleasure he took by his conceit and 
imagination, when he aWaked, his ramest lore was 
satisfied. This courtesan whom he had cast Bincy 
to, hearing of this his dream, did put him in suit 
before the judges,, to be paid her hire for the plea- 
sure the young man had taken of her by imagina- 
tion. Bocchoris hearing the sum of her complaint, 
commanded the young man to bring before him in 
some vessel, at a certain day appointed, as much 
money as she did ask him to lie with her. Then 
he bade him to toss it to and fro in his hand 
before the courtesan, that she should not only have 
the shadow and sight, of it t For quoth he, imagina- 
tion and opmion is but a shadow of truth. Lamia 
said this was no equal judgement : For saith she, the 
shadow only or the sight of money, did not satisfy 
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the coretottsness of the courtesaD^ as the young The con- 
man's lust was quenched by his dream. Thus •P" yg ^ 
enough spoken of Lamia. But now the misfor- j^^*^ 
tunes and gests of him we presently write of: they mons 
do transport our history, as from a comical into 
a tragical theatre, that is to say, from pleasant and 
Mght matter, into lamentable and bitter tears* For 
all the princes and Idngj conspired generally against 
Antigonus, and joined all their fol'ce and armies 
together. Therefore Demetrius departed forth- 
with out of Greece, and came to join with his 
father, whose courage he found more lively and 
better given to this war than his years required: 
besides that Demetrius' coming made him the 
bolder, and did lift up his heart the more. And 
yet it seemeth to me, that if Antigonus would but 
have yielded up a few trifling things, or that he 
either could or would have ^dled his oyer-im* 
moderate covetous desire to reign: he had both 
kept for himself all the time of his life, and also 
left after his death unta his son, the supremest 
dignity and power, above all the other kings and 
successors of Alexander. But he was so cruel^ 
and so rash of nature, and as insolent and brave 
in his doings, as in his words: that thereby he 
stirred up and brought upon him as his enemies^ 
many great and mighty princes. For even at that 
present time he said, That he would as easily dis- 
perse and scatter asunder that consphracy against 
him, as choughs or other little birds coming to peck 
up the com newly sown, are easily scared away 
with a stone or making any little noise. So he 
carried to the field with him, above three-^score and 
ten thousand footmen, ten thousand horsemen, and 
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' Aati- three*8core and fifteen elephants. His enemies had 
gfonus three- score and four thousand footmen, and five 

enemi^ hundred horsemen more than he, with four hun- 
miQj dred elephants, and six-score carts of war. When 
the two armies were one near unto the other, 
me thinks he had some imagination in his head 
that changed his hope, but not his courage. For 
in all other battels and conflicts, having commonly 
used to look big on the matter, to have a lo^d 
high voice, and to use brare words, and sometime 
also even in the chiefest of all the battel to give 
some pleasant mock or other, shewing a certain 
trust he had in himself, and contempt of his 
enemy : then they saw him oftentimes alone and 
very pensive, without ever a word to any man. 
One day he called all his army together, and 
presented his son unto the soldiers, recommending 
him unto them, as his heir and successor, and 
talked with him alone in his tent. Whereat men 
marvelled the more, because that he never used 
before to impart to any man the secrets of his 
counsel and determination, no not to his own son, 
but did all things of himself: and then commanded 
that thing openly to be done, which he had secretly 
purposed^ For proof hereof it is said, Demetrius 
being but a young man, asked him on a time when the 
camp should remove : and that Antigonus in anger 
answered him. Art thou afraid thou shak not hear 
the sound of the trumpet ? Furthermore, there fell 
out many ill signs and tokens that killc^d their hearts. 
For Demetrius dreamed that Alexander the Great 
appeared armed unto him at all pieces, and that he 
asked him what word or signal of battell they were 
determined to give, at the day of baittell, he an<*> 
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swered That they were deterinined to gire, Jupiter Deme- 

and Victory. Then said Alexander, I will go to *""• 

thine enemies that shall receive me : and afterwards at ^^^ ^^*^ 

the yery day of the overthrow, when all their army 

were set in battell ray : Antigonus coming out of 

his tent, had such a great £dl» that he fell flat on 

his face to the ground, and hurt himself very sorely» 

So "When he was taken u|^ then lifting up his 

hands to heaven^ he made his prayer unto the 

gods, that it would please them to grant him 

victory, or sudden deaUi without great pain, before 

he should see himself vanquished and his army 

overthrown. When both battels came to join, and 

that they fought hand to hand: Demetrius that 

had the most part of the horsemen wkh himt 

went and gave charge upon Antiochus the son of 

Seleucus, and fought it out so valiantly on his side, 

that he overthrew his enemies, and put them to 

flight. But too fondly following the chase of them 

that fled, and out of time : he marred all, and was 

the occasion of the loss of his victory. For when 

he returned from the chase, he could not join ag^ia 

with their footmen, because the elephants were 

between both. Then Seleucus perceiving Anti«- 

gonus' battell was naked of horsemen, he did not 

presently set upon them, but turned at one side as 

though he would environ them behind^ and nmde 

them afraid : yet making head as he would charge 

them, only to give them leisure to come on their 

side as they did. For the most part of Antigonus' 

host did forsake him and yielded unto his enemies : 

the rest of them fled every man» And when % 

great troop of men together went with great fiiry 

to give charge on that side when Antigonus was : 
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Deni^ one of them that were about him said unto him : 
^J^* Your grace had need take heed, for these men come 
™2n* to charge us. He answered again t But how should 
they know me ? and if they did my son Demetrius 
will come and help me. This was his last hope, 
and still he looked every way, if he could see his 
son coming towards him: till at length he was 
slain with arrows, darts and pikes. For of lall his 
friends and soldiers, there tarried not one man by 
his body, but Thorax of the city of Larissa in 
Thessaly. Now the battell having such success 
as you hare heard : the kings and princes that 
had won so noble a victory, as if they had cut a 
great body into sundry pieces, they divided Anti- 
gonus' kingdom among them, and every man had 
his part of all the provinces and countries which 
Antigonus kept adding that unto their other 
dominions which they possessed before. Now 
Demetrius flying with all possible speed that might 
be, with ^re thousand footmen and four thousand 
horsemen, he got to the city of Ephe«M : where 
every man mistrusted, that being needy of money 
as he was, he would not spare the temple o( 
Diuia in Ephesus, but would rifle all the gold 
and silver in it. And in contrary manner also 
Demetrius being afraid of his soldiers^ lest they 
would n>oil it against his willt he suddenly de- 
parted thence, and sailed towards Greece, put* 
ting his greatest confidence and affiance in the 
Athenians, because he had left his wife Dadamia 
at Athens, with ships and some money, supposing 
he could go no whither with better safety in his 
adversity, than to Adiens, of whose good-wills 
he thought himself assured. Wherefore when 
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ambassadors of the Athenians came unto him, and The iin- 
found him not far from the Isles of Cyclades, ^aithful- 
as he sailed with great speed towards Attica, and ^**^2li 
that they had declared unto him, he should for- oians to 
bear to come unto their city, because the people him 
had made an ordinance to suffer no more kings to. 
come into Athens, and that they had sent Deidamia 
his wife honourably accompanied unto the city of 
Megara: then was Demetrius for very anger and 
passion of mind, clean out of countenance, although 
until that time he had patiently borne his adversity, 
and his heart had never failed him. But thia 
nipped him to the heart, when he saw (that con- 
trary to expectation) the Athenians had deceived 
and failed him in his greatest need, and that in 
his adversity he found their former friendship coun- 
terfeit, and altogether dissembled. Whereby most 
plainly appeareth, that the most uncertain and 
deceivable proof of people's good-wills and cities 
towards kings and princes, are the immeasurable 
and extreme honours they do unto them. For sith 
it is so, that the truth and certainty of honour 
proceedeth from the good-will of those that give 
It: the fear which the conunon people commonly 
stand in of the power of kings, is sufficient cause 
for them to mistrust that the people do it not with 
good-will and from their hearts, considering that 
for fear they do the self same things, which they 
will also do for love. Therefore grave and wise 
princes should not pass so much for the images and 
statues they set up for them, or the tables or divine 
honours they do decree unto them ; as to regard 
their own works and deeds^ and weighing them 
truly, so to believe and receive their honours for 
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Seleucus l^^^* of otherwise to reject and miftrust them, as 
regnireth things done by compulsion. For commonly it is 
Shrato- ^hat which maketh the people to hate kings the 
Jj;^ more, when they do accef dTe*. immeasurable and 
extreme honours done unto them, but those sorts 
chiefly hate them most, that against their wills are 
forced to do them those honours. Demetrius seeing 
then how injuriously the Athenians had used him, 
and at that time not knowing how to be rerenged 
of them : he modestly sent unto them only to make 
his complaints, and to demand his ships, among the 
which was that galley of sixteen banks of oare. 
The which when he had received^ he hoised sail 
immediately toward the strait of Peloponnesus, and 
there found all things to go against him. For in 
every place where he had left any garrison, the 
Captains that had the charge of them, either yielded 
them up, or else revolted, and kept them agatnst 
him. Therefore leaving Pyrrhus his lieutenant in 
Greece, he took sea again, and sailed towards 
Cherronesus, and there with the mischiefs he did, 
and with the spoils he got in King Lysimachus' 
land, he paid his men, and enriched his army, the 
which began again to increase, and to be dreadful 
to his enemies. But now for Lysimachus, the 
other kings made no great account of him, neither 
did they stir to give him aid, because he was 
qothing inferior unto Demetrius : and for that he 
was of greater power and possessions than them- 
selves, they therefore were the more afraid of 
him. Shortly after, iSeleucus sent unto Demetrius, 
to require his daughter Stratonice in marriage, not- 
withstanding that he had a son already called An- 
tiochtts, by his Wife Apama a Persian. Howbek 
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he thought that his affairs and greatness of his estate Deme- 
and kingdom, was able enough to maintain many trius 
successors after him. And Rirthermore, he con- JJX?. *° 
sidered with himself that he should have need of 
Demetrius' alliance, because he saw Lysimachus 
himself match with one of Ptolemy's daughters, 
and his son Agathocles with his other daughter. 
Demetrius seeing this good fortune offered him 
beyond all hope, presently took his daughter with 
him, and sailed with all his ships directly towards 
Syria. In the which voyage he was constrained 
of necessity to land sometimes, and specially in 
Cilicia, the which Plistarchus the brothel- of Cas- 
sander kept at that time, bdng given him by the 
other kings for his part and portion of the spoil of 
Antigonus, after he was overthrown. This Plis- 
tarchus thinking that Demetrius landed not to 
refresh himself, but to forage and spoil because 
he would complain of Seleucus for the alliance he 
made with their common enemy, without the con- 
sent and privity of all the other kings' and princes' 
confederates, he went purposely unto his brother 
Cassander. Demetrius having intelligence thereof, 
suddenly invaded the land, and spoiled as far as the 
city of Cy'lnda, and carried away (which he had 
levied) twelve hundred talents, which he found yet 
left of his father's treasure : and then with all the 
speed he could possible he returned to his ships, 
and hoised sail. Shortly after, his wife Phila also 
came unto him. So oeleucus received them all 
near unto the city of Orossus, and there their 
meeting was princely, without sorrow or suspicion 
one of the other. First of all Seleucus did feast 
Demetrius in his tent, in the middest of his camp : 
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DisseO" and afterwards Demetrius feasted him again in his 
sion be- galley, with thirteen banks of owers. Thus they 
jtwKt pa33ed many days together, feasting and rejoicmg 
triusand ^^^ ^^^ other, being unarmed, and having no 
Seiencus soldiers to wait upon them; until at length Seleucus 
with his wife Stratonice departed, and took his 
way with great pomp towards the city of Antioch. 
Now for Demetrius, he kept the province of Cilicia, 
and sent his wife Phila unto her brother Cas- 
Sander, to answer the complaints and accusations 
of Plistarchus against him. In the meantime 
De'idamia his wife departed out of Greece to come 
unto him : who after she had remained with him 
a few days, died of a sickness. Afterwards De- 
metrius coming again in &vour with Ptolemy, by 
Seleucus his son-in-law's means: he married his 
daughter Ptolemais. Hitherunto Seleucus used 
Demetrius very courteously : but afterwards he 
prayed him to deliver him Cilicia again, for a subi 
of money that he offered him: out Demetrius 
plainly denied him. Then did Seleucus shew a 
cruel and tyrannical covetousness : for in anger, and 
with fierce threats and countenance he asked him 
the cities of Tyre and Sidon. But therein me 
thinks he lacked honesty and civility: as though 
he that had under his obedience and subjection all 
that which lay betwixt the Indians, and the sea of 
Syria, was in such need and poverty : that for two 
cities only, he should drive his father-in-law from 
him, who had sustained so hard and bitter changie. 
But thereby he rightly confirmed Plato's saying: 
That he that will be rich indeed, must endeavour 
himself not to increase his riches, but rather to 
diminish his covetousness. For he shall never be 
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but a beggar, and needy, whose coyetous desire Deme- 
hath no end. This notwithstanding, Demetrius triu*' 
yielded not for fear, but provided to replenish the ^iJ^S 
cities with good garrisons to keep them against ^^ 
him : saying, That though he had been overcome Al^e- 
ten thousand times more in battel!, yet it should nians 
never sink into his head that he should be con- 
tented, and think himself happy to buy Seleucus' 
alliance so dear. On the other side, being ad- 
vertised that one Lachares having spied opportunity 
when the Athenians were in civil wars one against 
the other^ and that he had overcome them, and did 
tyrannically usurp the government: he then per- 
suaded himself that he might easily win it again, 
if he came thither upon the sudden. Thereupon 
he crossed the seas with a great fleet of ships, 
without any danger : but he had such a great storm 
and tempest upon the coast of Attica, that he lost 
the most part of his ships, and a great number of 
men besides. But for himself he scaped, and 
began to make a little war with the Athenians. 
Yet perceiving that he did no good there, but lost 
his time: he sent some of his men to gather a 
number of his ships again together, and he himself 
in the meantime went into Peloponnesus, to lay 
siege to the city of Messene, where his person was 
in great danger. For fighting hard by the wall, he 
had such a blow with a dart, that it hit him full in 
the mouth, and ran through his cheek. Notwith- 
standing this, after he was healed of that wound, 
he brought into his subjection again, certain towns 
that had rebelled against him. After that, he re- 
turned again into Attica, and took the cities of 
Eleusis, and of Rhamnus : and then spoiled all the 

VIII u 
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The country^ and took a ship fraught with corn, and 
Athe- hung up the marchant that owned it, and the 
"^•^1^2 maistcr of the ship that brought it: thereby to 
^^^ terrify all other merchantSy that they should be 
afraid to bring any more corn thither^ and so to 
Ornish the cityy by keeping them from all things 
necessary for their sustenance: and so it ha{^ned« 
For a bushel of salt was sold at Athens for forty 
silver drachmas, and the bushel of wheat for three 
hundred drachmas. In this extreme necessity, the 
Athenians had but a short joy for the hundred and 
fifty galleys they saw near unto ^gina, the which 
Ptolemy sent to aid them. For when the soldiers 
that were in them saw that they brought unto De- 
metrius a great number of ships out of Pelopon- 
nesus, out of Cyprus, and divers other parts, which 
amounted in the whole to the number of three 
hundred sail : they weighed their ankers, and fled 
presently. Then Lachares forsook the city, and 
secretly saved himself. Now the Athenians, who 
before had commanded upon pain of death, that 
no man should make any motion to the council, 
to treat of any peace with Demetrius: they did 
then upon Lachares flying, presently open the 
gates next unto Demetrius' camp, and sent am- 
bassadors unto him, not looking for any grace 
or peace, but because necessity drave them to 
it. During this so hard and straight siege, there 
fell out many wonderful and strange things: but 
anaong others, this one is of special note. It is 
reported that the father and the son sitting in their 
house, void of all hope o£ life : there fell a dead 
rat before them from the top of the house, and 
that the father and son fought who should have it 
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to eat Moreoyer» that at the self same siege the Deme- 
philosopher Epicunii maintained himself and his trius' 
scholars, by giving them a proportion of beans clemency 
every day, by the which they lived. Thus the 
city of Athens being brought unto this extremity, 
Demetrius made his entry into it, and gave com- 
mandment to all the citizens, that they should 
assemble every man within the theatre : where he 
made them to be compassed in with armed soldiers, 
and then placed all his guard armed about the 
stage. Afterwards he came down himself into the 
theatre, through high galleries and entries by the 
which the conmion players used to come to play 
their parts in tragedies, insomuch as the Athenians 
were then worse afraid than before : howbeit Deme- 
trius presently pacified their fear, as soon as he 
began to speak unto them. For he did not fashion 
his oration with a hasty angry voice, neither did 
he use any sharp or bitter words: but only after 
he had curteouuy told them their £iults and dis- 
curtesy towards him, he said he forgave them, 
and that he would be their friend again : and 
furthermore, he caused ten millions of bushels of 
wheat to be given unto them, and established such 
governors there, as the people misliked not of. 
Then Democles the Orator, seeing that the people 
gave out great shouts of joy in the praise of Deme- 
trius, and that the orators daily contended in the 
pulpit for orations, who should exceed other in 
preferring new honours for Demetrius: he caused 
an order to be made, that the havens of Pirxus and 
Munychia should be put into Demetrius' hands, to 
nse at his pleasure. This being established by 
voices of the people, Demetrius of his own private 
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authority did place a great garrison within the fort 
^P^* called Mnseumy because the people should rebel no 
^yjf^^ more against him»nor dirert him from his other enter- 
prises. Thus when he had taken Athens, he went 
to set upon the Lacedsemonians. But Archidamus 
king of Lacedsemon, came agamst him with a 
pubsant army, whom he discomfited in battell^ and 
put to flighty by the city of Mantinea. After that 
he invaded Laconia with all his army, and made 
an inroad to the city of Sparta, where he once 
again oyerthrew the Lacedaemonians in set battell, 
took fiye hundred of them prisoners, and slew two 
hundred : insomuch that every man thought he 
might even then go to Sparta without any danger 
to take it, the which had never yet been taken 
afore by any. But there was never king that had 
so often and sudden changes of fortune. as Deme- 
trius, nor that in other afBiirs was ever so often 
little, and then great : so suddenly down, and up 
again: so weak, and straight so strong. And 
therefore it is reported, that in his great adversities 
when Fortune turned so contrary against him, he 
was wont to cry out upon Fortune, that which 



upon J 
place: 



i£8chylus speaketh in a 

Thou seemst to have begotten me, of purpose for to 

show 
Thy force in lifting of me up, me down again to 

throw. 

Now again when his affairs prospered so well, 
and that he was likely to recover a ^eat force 
and kingdom: news were brought him, first tbdt 
Lysimachus had tak^n all his towns from him, 
which he held in Asia: »id on the other side, 
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that Ptolemy had won. from him all the realm of Stdfe 
Cyprus, the city of Salamis only excepted, in for the 
the which he kept his mother add children very j?~?i^ 
straitly besieged. This notwithstanding, Fortune 
played with him, as the wicked woman Archilo- 
chus speaketh of, who. 

Did in the one hand water show, 
And in the other fire bestow. 

For taking him away, and (as it were) the city 
of Sparta also out ot his hands by these dreadful 
news, eren when he was certain to have won it : 
she presently offered him hopes of other great 
and new things, by this occasion following. After 
the death of Cassander, Philip who was the eldest 
of all his other sons, and left his heir and successor 
in the kingdom of Macedon : he reigned no long 
time over the Macedonians, but deceased soon after 
hia ^ther was dead. The two other brethren also 
fell at great variance, and wars together: ao that 
the one called Antipater, slew his own mother 
Thessalonica : and the other being Alexander, 
called in to aid him Demetrius, and Pjrrrhus, the 
one out of the realm of Epirus, and the other out 
of Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus came first before Deme- 
trius, and kept a great part of Macedon for recom- 
pense of his pains, coming to aid him at his 
desire: so that he became a dreadful neighbour 
unto Alexander himself, that had sent for him into 
his country. Fufthei'more, when he was adver- 
tised that Demetrius did presently upon the receipt 
of his letters, set forward with all his army to come 
to aid him: the young Prince Alexander, wai 
twice as much more amazed and afraid, for the 
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Wiles great state and estimatioQ of Demetrius. So he 
betwiact went to him notwithstanding, and received him at 
and jS * P^^ce Called Dion, and there embraced and wel- 
Deme- ^^^^ ^^» ^^^ immediately after, he told him 
trios That hit aflPairs were now in so good state, that 
praised be the gods he should not now need his 
presence to aid him. After these words the one 
began to mistrust the other. So it chanced one 
day, that as Demetrius went to Alexander's lodg- 
ing where the feast was prepared : there came one 
to him to tell him of an ambush that was laid for 
him, and how they had determined to kill him 
when he should think to be merry at the banquet. 
But Demetrius was nothing ^shed at the news, 
and only went a little softlier, not making such 
haste as he did before, and in the meantime sent to 
command his captains to arm their men, and to hare 
them in readiness: and willed his gentlemen and 
all the rest . of his officers that were about him, 
(which were a greater number by many than those 
of Alexander's side) every man of them to go in 
with him into the hall, and to tarry there till he 
rose from the table. By this means the men 
whom Alexander had appointed to assault him, 
they durst not, being afraid of the great train he 
had brought with him. Furthermore, Demetrius 
feigning that he waiB not well at ease at that time 
to make merry, he went immediately out of the 
hail, and the next morning determined to depart, 
making him believe that he had certain news 
brought him of great importance: and prayed 
Alexander to pardon him, that he could no longer 
keep him company, for that he was driven of 
necessity to depart horn him, and that another 
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time they would meet together, with better leisure Deme- 
and liberty. Alexander was very glad to see that t^w* 
Demetrius went his way out of Macedon not 5u 
offended, but of his own good-will: whereupon zander 
he brought him into Thessaly, and when diey 
were come to the city of Larissa, they began again 
to feast one another, to entrap each other: the 
which offered Demetrius occasion to hare Alex- 
ander in his hand, as he would wish himself. For 
Alexander of purpose would not haye his guard 
about him fearing lest thereby he should teach 
Demetrius also to stand upon his guard. Thus 
Alexander turned his practice for another, upon 
himself: for he was determined not to suffer 
Demetrius to escape his hands, if he once again 
came within danger. So Alexander being bidden 
to supper to Demetrius, he came accordingly. 
Demetrius rising from the board in the middest 
of supper, Alexander rose also, being afraid of 
that strange manner, and followed him foot by foot 
to the yery door. Then Demetrius said but to 
his warders at the gate, Kill him that followeth 
me. With those words he went out of the doors, 
and Alexander that followed him was slain in the 
place, and certain of his gentlemen with him which 
came to rescue him : of the which, one of them as 
they killed him said. That Demetrius had prevented 
them but one day. All that night, (as it is no 
other likely) was full of uproar and tumult. How- 
beit, the next morning the Macedonians being 
marvellously troubled and afraid of Demetrius' great 
power, when they saw that no man c^me to assail 
them, but that Demetrius in contrary manner sent 
unto them to tell them that he would speak with 
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Xhmt' them, and deliver them reason for that he had 
tri^.pr^ done: then they all began to be bold again, and 
kS^oT wUlingly gare him audience. Now DemetriuB 
MaccSon i^^ded not to use many words, nor to make any 
long orations, to win them unto him : for, because 
they hated Antipater as a horrible man-queller and 
murtherer of his mother, and because they had no 
better man to prefer, they easily chose Demetrius 
king of Macedon, and thereupon brought him 
back into Macedon, to take possession of the 
kingdom. This change was not misliked of the 
other Macedonians that remained at home in their 
country, for that they yet remembered the traitor- 
ous and wicked &ct of Cassander, against Alex- 
ander the Great: for which cause they utterly 
hated and detested all his issue and posterity. 
And furthermore, if there were any spark of 
remembrance in their hearts, of the bounty and 
goodness of their grandfather Antipater : Deme- 
trius received the fruit and benefit, for his wife 
Phila's sake, by whom he had a son that should 
succeed him in the kingdom, and was a proper 
youth, in camp with his father. Demetrius hav- 
ing this great good hap and fortune come 
unto him, he received news also that Ptolemy had 
not only raised his siege from the city of Salamis, 
where he kept his mother and children straitly 
besieged : but further, that he had done them great 
honour, and bestowed great gifts upon them. On 
the other side also he was advertised, that his 
daughter Stratonice, who had before been married 
unto Seleucus, was now married again unto An- 
tiochus, the son of the said Seleucus, and how that 
she was crowned queen of all the barbarous nations 
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inhabiting in the high provinces of Asia : and that Prince 
came to pass in this manner. It chanced that this Antiq- 
young Prince Antiochus (as love overcometh all ^^ *®^* 
men) became in love with his mother-in-law 
Stratonice, who already had a son by Seleucus his 
father. She being young, and passing fair, he was 
so ravished with her, that though he proved all 
the ways possible to master his fury and passion 
that way : yet he was still the weaker. So that in 
the end, condemning himself to death because he 
found his desire abominable, his passion incurable, 
and his reason utterly overcome : he resolved to 
kill himself by little and little, with abstinence from 
meat and drink, and made no other reckoning to 
remedy his grief, feigning to have some secret inward 
disease in his body. Yet CQuld he not so finely 
cloak it, but that Erasistratus the Physician easily 
found his grief, that love, not sickness, was his 
infirmity : howbeit it was hard for him to imagine 
with whom he was in love. Erasistratus being 
earnestly bent to find out the party he loved, he 
sat by this young prince all day long in his 
chamber, and when any fair young boy or wife 
came to see him, he earnestly looked Antiochus 
in the face, and carefully observed all the parts of 
the body, and outward movings, which do com- 
monly bewray the secret passions and affections of 
the mind. So having marked him divers times, 
that when others came to see him, whatsoever they 
were, he still remained in one self state, and 
that when Stratonicd his mother-in-law came alone 
or in company of her husband Seleucus to visit 
him, he commonly perceived those signs in him, 
which Sappho writeth to be in Ipvera (to wit, that 
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The craft liis words and speech did fail him, his colour 
of the became red, his eyes still rolled to and fro, and 

phyudan ^^gn ^ sudden sweat would take him, his pulse 
would beat fast and rise high, and in the end, that 
after the force and power of his heart had failed 
him, and shewed all these signs, he became Hke a 
man in an ecstasy and trance, and white as a 
kearcher) he then gathering a true conjecture by 
these so manifest signs and declarations, that it 
was only Stratonice whom this young prince fancied, 
and the which he forced himself to keep secret to 
the death : thought that to bewray it to the king 
it would offend him much, but yet trusting to his 
great affection and fatherly love he bare to his son, 
he ventured one day to tell him. That his son's 
sickness was no other but love, and withal, that his 
lore was impossible to be enjoyed, and therefore 
that he must of necessity die, for it was incurable. 
Seleucus was cold at the heart to hear these news : 
so he asked him. What, is he incurable ? Yea, sir, 
answered the physician, because he is in love with 
my wife. Then replied Seleucus again, Alas Eras- 
istratus, I have always loved thee as one of my 
dearest friends, and wouldst thou not now do me 
this pleasure, to let my son marry thy wife', sith 
thou knowest it well that I have no more sons but 
he, and that I see he is but cast away, if thou help 
me not ? But your grace would not do it your self, 
said Erasistratus : if he were in love with Stratonice. 
O, said Seleucus to him again, that it were the 
will of the gods, some god or man could turn his 
love that way: for mine own part, I would not 
only leave him the thing he loved, but I would 
give my kingdom also to save his life. Then 
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Erasistratus seeing that the king spake these words Selencus' 
from his heart, and with abundance of tears : he lo^^ luito 
took him by the right hand, and told him plainly, "*• •^^ 
Your grace needeth not Erasistratus' help in this. 
For being father, husband, and king, your self also 
may only be the physidan, to cure your son's 
disease. When Seleucus heard that, he called an 
assembly of the people, and declared before them 
all that he was determined to crown his son An-« 
tiochus king of the high provinces of Asia, and 
Stratonicd queen, to marry them together: and 
that he was persuaded that his son, (who had 
always shewed himself obedient to his father's will) 
would not disobey him in this marriage. And as 
for Stratonic^, if she misliked this marriage, and 
would not consent unto it because it was no common 
matter: then he prayed that his friends would 
persuade her she should think all good and comely 
that should please the king : and withal that con« 
cemed the general benefit of the realm and com- 
monwealth. Hereupon Antiochus and Stratonice 
were married together. But now to return again 
to the history of Demetrius. Demetrius came by 
the kingdom of Macedon and Thessaly, by this 
means as you have heard, and did moreover possess 
the best part of Peloponnesus, and on tins side the 
strait, the cities of Megara, and Athens. Fur- 
thermore he led his army against the Boeotians, 
who were at the first willing to make peace .with 
him. But after that Cleonymus king of Sparta 
was come into the city of Thebes with his army, 
the Boeotians encouraged by the fair words and 
allurement of one Pisis, born in the city of 
Thespias, who at that time bare all the sway and 
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The chief authority amongst them : they gare up their 
city of treaty of peace they had begun with Demetrius 
V*?53 and determined to make war. Thereupon De- 

lukto °^^^^ ^co( ^ benege the city of Thebes, and 
Deme- l^i^i bis engines of battery unto it: insomuch as 

trius Cleon3rmns for fear, stale secretly out of the city. 
Thereupon the Thebans being also afraid, yielded 
themselyes unto Demetrius' mercy: who putting 
great garrisons into the cities, and haying levied a 
great sum of money of the province, left them 
Hieronymus the Historiographer, his Ueutenant and 
goremor there. So it appeared that he used 
them very courteously, and did them many plea- 
sures, and specially unto Pisis. For when he had 
taken him prisoner, he did him no hvnt, but re^ 
ceiyed him yery courteously, and used him well: 
and furthermore, he made him Polemarchus, ^to wit, 
camp-maister ) in the city of Thespix. Shortly after 
these things were thus brought to pass. King Ly* 
simachus by chance was taken by another barbarous 
prince caUed Dromichaetes. Thereupon, Demetrius, 
to take such a noble occasion offered him, went with 
a great army to invade the country oi Thrace, 
supposing he should find no man to withstand him, 
but that he might conquer it at his pleasure. 
Howbeit, so soon as Demetrius' back was turned, 
the Boeotians revoked again from him, and there- 
withal news was brought him, that Lysimachus 
was delivered out of prison. Then he returned 
back with all speed, marvellously offended with 
the Boeotians, whom he found already discomfited 
in battell, by his son Antigonus, aad went again to 
lay siege to the dty of Thebes, being the> chief 
city of all that province of Boeotia. But at that 
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present time, Pyrrhas came and foraged all Thessaly, Thebes 
and entered eren to the strait of Thermopylse. again 
Therefore Demetrius was constrained to leave his 
son to continue the siege at Thebes, whilst he him- 
self went against Pyrrhus, who suddenly returned 
again into his realm. So Demetrius left ten thou- 
sand footmen, and a thousand horsemen in Thessaly 
to defend the country, and returned with the rest 
of his army to win Thebes. Thereupon he brought 
his great engine of battery called Helepolis, against 
the wall, as you have heard before, the which was 
thrust forward by little and little, with great labour, 
by reason of the weight and heaviness of it : so that 
it could scant be driyen forward two furlongs in 
two moneths. But the Boeotians and the Thebans 
did valiantly defend themselves : and Demetrius of 
a malicious mind and desire of revenge, (more 
oftener than needful, or to any purpose) compelled 
his men to go to the assault, and to hazard them- 
selves : so that there were daily a great number of 
them slain. Andgonus his son perceiving it : Alas, 
said he, why do we thus suffer our men to be slain 
and cast away to no purpose ? Wherefore Deme- 
trius angrily answered him again : What needest 
thou to care ? Is there any com to be distributed 
to those that are dead ? But notwithstanding, be- 
cause men should not think he still meant to pat 
others in danger, and durst not venture himself: he 
fought with them, till at length he was shot through 
the neck with a sharp arrow-^head, that was shot at 
him from the wall. Wherewithal he fell very sick, 
but yet raised not his siege, nor removed his camp, 
but took the city of Thebes again by assault ; the 
which being not long before again r^enishedwith 
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Deme- people, was in ten years' space twice won and taken, 
trius' Now he put the Thebans in a marvellous fear, by 
jourpey j,|g cro^l threats he gave them at his coming into 
^Thus '^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ tl^cy looked to have received the 
extremest punishment the vanquished could have, 
through the just wrath and anger of the conqueror. 
Howbeit after Demetrius had put thirteen of them 
to death, and banished some : he pardoned all the 
rest. About that time fell out the celebration of 
the feast called Pythia, in the honour of Apollo : 
and because the iEtolians kept all the highways 
to bring them unto the city of Delphes in 
the which of old time they did use to cele-* 
brate those sports aforesaid: he caused them to 
be kept and solemnised at Athens as in a place 
where this god in reason should be best honoured 
and reverenced, because he was patron of the 
city, and for that the Athenians maintained that 
he was their progenitor. From thence he re* 
turned into Macedon, and knowing that it was 
against his nature to live idly, and in peace, and 
sedng on the other side also that the Macedonians 
did him more service, and were more obedient to 
him in wju's, and that in time of peace they grew 
seditious, full of vanity and quarrel : he went to 
make war with the ^tolians, and after he had 
spoiled and destroyed their country, he left Pan* 
taiichus his lieutenant there, with a great part of 
his army. Demetrius himself went in. the mean- 
time with the rest of his army against P3rrrhus: 
and Pyrrhus also against him, but they missed of 
meeting each with other. Whereupon Demetrius 
passed further unto the realm of Epirus, the which 
he spoiled and foraged. P3rrrhus on the other side 
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went on so far that he met with PantaiichuOy Deme- 
Demetrius' lieutenant, with whom he fought a trius* 
battelly and came to the sword with him ; so that "isolwicy 
he did both hurt him, and was also hurt by him. 
But in the end Pyrrhus had the upper-hand, he 
put Pantaiichus to flight, and slew a great number 
of his men, and took five thousand prisoners : the 
which was the chief overthrow of Demetrius. For 
Pyrrhus wan not the Macedonians' ill-will so much 
for the mischiefs and hurts he had done unto them, 
as he got himself great fame and renown with them, 
because himself alone had with his own hands done 
all the noble expbxts of war in that journey : for 
the which, he was afterwards had in great estima- 
tion among the Macedonians. Now many of them 
began to say, that he was the only king of all others, 
in whom the lively image of the hardiness and 
raliantness of Alexander the Great was to be seen : 
and that all the rest, (but especially Demetrius) 
did but counterfeit his gravity and princely counte- 
nance, like players up<m a stage that would counter- 
feit his countenance and gesture. And to say truly, 
there was much fineness and curiosity about Deme- 
trius, to make him a playing-stock in common plays. 
For some say, that he did not only wear a great hat 
with his diadem upon his head, and was apparelled 
in purple gowns embroidered with gold : but also 
that he did use to wear certain woollen shoes on 
his feet dyed in purple colour, not woven, but 
fashioned together like a felt, and gilt upon it. 
And furthermore, he had long before caused a 
cloak to be made of a marvellous rich and sump- 
tuous piece of work.' For upon it was drawn the 
figure of the world,, with stars and circles of heaven. 
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The plain the which was not throughly finished by the change 
•nawer of his fortune. But, there was never king of 

Snu^m M*c^o° ^^^ ^^n* ^^* durst wear it : albeit there 
*^^^ were many j»roud and arrogant kings that succeeded 
him. Now the Macedonians were not only sorry, 
and offended to see such things, as they were not 
wont to be acquainted withal ; but they much more 
misliked this curious manner of life, and specially 
because he was ill to come to, and worse to be 
spokoi with. For he gave no audience, or if he 
did, he was very rough, and would sharply take 
them up that had to do with him. As, he kept 
the ambassadors of the Athenians two years, and 
would give them no answer: and yet made as 
though he loved them better, than any other people 
of Greece. Another time also he was offended, 
because the Lacedaemonians had sent but one man 
only ambassador unto him, taking it that they had 
done it in despite of him. And so did the am- 
bassador of the Lacedaemonians answer him very 
gallantly, after the Laconian* manner. For when 
Demetrius asked him, How chanceth it that the 
Lacedaemonians do send but one man unto me ? 
No more but one, said he, O king, unto one. On a 
time he came abroad more plainly and popular-like, 
than he was wont to do : whereby he put the people 
in good hope that they might the easilier speak with 
him, and that he would more courteously hear their 
complaints. Thereupon many caine, and put up 
their humble suj^lications and bills of petition unto 
him. He received them, and put them up in the 
lap of his cloak. The poor suitors were glad of 
that, and waited upon him at his heels, hoping they 
should quickly be despatched: but when he was 
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upon the bridge of the river of Axius, he opened The 
luft cloaky and cast them all into the river. This K**** ®f 
went to the hearts of the Macedonians, who then. ^SSS *m 
thought they were no more governed by a king, conrtar 
but oppressed by a tyrant : and it grieved themj so 
much more, because they did yet remember (either 
for that they had seen themselves, or otherwise 
heard their forefathers say) how courteous King 
PhiHp was in all such matters, and how that one 
day as he passed through the street, a poor old 
woman pluckt him by the gown, and eftsoons 
humbly besought him to hear her, but he answered 
her he was not then at leisure. Whereupon the 
poor woman plainly cried out to him. Leave then 
to be king. This word so nettled him, and he 
took such a conceit of it, that he returned presently 
to his palace, and setting all other matters apart, 
did nothing else many days but gave himsefr to 
hear all suits, and began with this poor old woman. 
For truly nothing becometh a prince better, than 
to minister justice : for Marfi (as Timotheus saith) 
signifieth force, and is a tyrant: but justice and 
law, according to Pindanis, is queen of all the 
world. Moreover, the wise poet Homer saith not 
that princes and kings have received the custody ot 
engines, and of muniticm, neither also strong and 
mighty ships of Jupiter, to keep them to destroy 
towns withal : but with them to maintain law and 
justice. And therefore he calleth not the cruel 
and bloody king, but the just and merciful prince, 
Jupiter's friend and scholar. And Demetrius 
boasted that he had a name and title contrary 
unto Jupiter, whom they called Polieus, or Poli«» 
uchos, ngnifying protector and preserver of cities : 
viu X 
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Deme* and that he was called Poliorcetes, a Fort-gaiaer. 
thus' Thus the ill was taken for tlie good, and vice 
?™J preferred for vertue : because he could not discern 
pcratLn ^ truth from falsehood, which turned his injustice 
to glory, and iniquity to honour. But now to 
return where we left : Demetrius fell into a great 
and dangerous sickness in the city of Pella, during 
which time he almost lost all Macedon, by a sudden 
inyasion Pyrrhus made, wlw in maimer rode it all 
over, and came as far as the city of Edessa. How- 
belt so soon as he recovered health again, he easily 
drave bim out, and afterwards made peace with 
him, because he would not fighting with him 
(whom he should have daily at his doors still 
skirmishing sometime here, sometime there) lose 
the opportunity, and weaken himself to bring that 
to pass which he had determined. For he had no 
small matters in his head, but thought to recover all 
the realms his father had : and besides, the prepara^ 
tion he rastde was i^ less sufHcient, than the purpose 
of such an imagination required. For he had ievied 
and assembled an army of a hundred thousand foot*- 
m^, lacking but two thousand : and unto them he 
had also well near twelve thousand horsemen, and 
had besides gotten about five hundred ships together, 
which were buih part in the haven of Piraeus, part 
at Corinth, part in the city of Chalcis, and part 
about Pella. He himself in person went through 
their workhouses^ and shewed the artificers how 
they ahould make them, and did help to devise 
them : <so that every man wondered not only at 
his infinite preparation, but at the greatnesa and 
sumptuousness of hit work^ For at that time 
there was no man living that ever saw a galley 
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of fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. But this is for the 
true, that after wards. Ptolemy, sumamed Philopator, recovery 
built a galley of forty hanks of oars^ the which was ^^ ^ 
two hundred) four^scOre : cubits long, and from the ^jfnin 
keel, in height to the top of the poop, eight^and* 
forty cubits : and to look to the tackle and guide 
her, required four hundred mariners, and four 
thousand watermen to row her,, and besides all that 
she could yet carry above the hatches, well near 
three thousand fighting men. Howbeit this galley 
never. served to other purpose but for shew, and 
was like to a house that never stirred : and it was 
never removed out of the place where it was built 
but with marvellous ado^ and gn^at danger^ more to 
make men wonder at it, than, for any service or 
commodity it conld be employed unto. But now, 
the beauty of Demetrius' ships did nothing hinder 
their swiftness and goodness for fight, neither did 
the hugeness of their building take away the use of 
them, but their swiftness and nimbleness deserved 
more commendation, than their sumptuousness and 
stateliness* Thus as this great power and prqiara** 
tion was in hand, being such as never king Defence 
(since the time of Alexander the* Great) had as* 
sembled a greater to invade Asia: these three kings, 
Ptolemy, Seleiicus, and Lynmacbus, did all join 
together against him. And afterwards also, they 
sent ambassadors unto Pyrrhits in the name of them 
all, to draw htm to their side, alluring him to come 
into Macedon, persuading him not lo re^se any 
trust in tlie peace Demetrius had made with him, 
to make account of it as a good and sure peace : 
for, they said that Demetrius did not give him 
pledge that he would never make war with him. 
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Tkfte but rather iirst took opportunity himself to make 
^Bttiga war with* whom he thought good. Pyrrhus coa- 
*^2?i*T sidcring so much, and finding their words true, 
0^gi^ there rose a sharp and cruel war on every side 
trios against Demetrius, who tracted time, and stayed 
yet to begin. For at one self time, Ptolemy with 
a great fleet of ships came down into Greece, and 
made all Greece revolt from him : and I^ysimachus 
alto on Thracia's side, and Pyrrhus upon the 
borders of Epiru^ confining with the realm of 
MacedoB, they entered with a great army, and 
spoiled and sacked all as they went. Thereupon 
Demetrius leaving his son Antigonus in Greece, 
he returned with all possible speed into Macedon^ 
to go first against Lysimachus. But as he was 
preparing to go against him, news were brought 
him that Pyrrhus had already taken the city of 
BerhoM. This news being blown abroad amongst 
the Macedonians, all Demetrius' doings were turned 
tbpsy — torvy. For all his camp -was straight 
full of tearfi and complaints, and his men began 
openly to shew their anger against him, speak- 
ing all the ill they could of him, so that they 
would tarry no loager, but every one prayed leave 
to depart, pretending to- look to their business at 
home, but in truth to go and yield themselves 
unto Lysimachns. Wherefore Demetrius thought 
it best for him to get him as ^r from Lysimachus as 
he could, and to bend all his army against Pyrrhus: 
because the other wat their countryman^ and fami- 
liarly known among the most of them, for that they 
had served together under Alexander the Great, 
and that as he thought, the Macedonians would not 
prefer Pyrrhus a stran^r» befi*e him. But there 
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his judgement failed him. For as sckmi as Pyrrhus Deme- 
had pitched his camp hard by him, the Mace- trhw* 
donians that had erer loved yaliaatnessy and had of ^^?^f|| 
ancient time esteemed him worthier to be king, that jiim 
was the best soldier and valiantest in the field, and 
furthermore had heard the report of his great 
clemency and courtesy he had shewed to the 
prisoners he had taken: they haying had good- 
will of long time sought but good occasion to 
forsake Demetrius, and to yield themselves unto 
Pyrrhusy or to any other prince whatsoever he 
were. Then they secretly began to steal away one 
after another, by small companies at the first : but 
afterwards there rose such a general tumult against 
him throughout all the camp, that some of them 
were so desperate to go into, his tent to bid him fly, 
and save himself, because the Macedonians were 
too weary with fighting for his curiosity. And yet 
Demetrius found these words more gentle, and 
modest, in respect of the vile and cruel words 
which others gave him. So he went into his tent, 
and cast a black cloak about his fece, instead of 
his rich and stately cloak he was wont to wear: 
not like unto a king, but like a common player 
when the play is done, and then secretly stale away. 
When this was known in the camp, many of his 
soldiers ran to his tent to rifle it, and every man 
took such hold 6f it to have his part, that they tore 
it in pieces, and drew their swords to fight for it. 
But Pyrrhus coming in the midst of the tumult, 
pacified this stir, and presently without blow given, 
wan all Demetrius' camp : and afterwards he 
divided the realm of Macedon with Lysimachus, 
in the which Demetrius had quietly reigned the 
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Tkfte but rather ^first took opportunity himself to make 
l^SJJ war with* whom he thought good. Pyrrhus con- 
^"*^*T sidcring so much, and finding their words true, 
g^Qi^ there rose a sharp and cruel war on every side 
triut against Demetrius, who tracted time, and stayed 
yet to begin. For at one self time, Ptolemy with 
a great fleet of ships came down into Greece, and 
made all Greece revolt from him : and I^ysimachus 
also on Thracia's side, and Pyrrhus upon the 
borders of Epiru^ codining with the resilm of 
MacedoB, they entered with a great army, and 
spoiled and sacked all as they went. Thereupon 
Demetrius leaving his son Antigonus in Greece, 
he returned with all possible speed into Macedon, 
to go first against Lysimachus. But as he was 
preparing to go against hkn, news were brought 
him that Pyrrhus had already taken the city of 
B«*h(Ba. This news being blown abroad amongst 
the Macedonians, all Demetrius' doings were turned 
tbpsy— torvy. For all his camp .was straight 
full of tearfi and complaints, and his men began 
openly to shew their anger against him, speak- 
ing all the ill they could of him, so that they 
would tarry no longer, but every one prayed leave 
to depart, pretending to- look to their business at 
home, but in truth to go and yield themselres 
unto Lysimachus. Wherefore Demetrius thought 
it best for him to get him as far from Lysimachus as 
he could, and to bend all his army against Pyrrhus: 
because the other was their countryman^ and fami- 
liarly known among the most of them, for that they 
had served tc^ether under Alexander the Great, 
and that as he thought, the Macedonians would not 
prefer Pyrrhus a stranger, befehre him. But there 
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his judgement failed him. For as soon as Pyrrhns Deme- 
had pitched his camp hard by him, the Mace* trios' 

donians that had erer loved yaliantness. and had of ff^?t^4.t. 

... , . If 1 lOfsaketn 

ancient time esteemed hmi worthier to be king, that ^{^^ 

was the best soldier and valiantest in the field, and 
furthermore had heard the report of his great 
clemency and courtesy he had shewed to the 
prisoners he had taken: they baring had good- 
will of long time sought but good occasion to 
forsake Demetrius, and to yield themselves unto 
Pjrrrhus, or to any other prince whatsoever he 
were. Then they secretly began to steal away one 
after another, by small companies at the first : but 
afterwards there rose such a general tumult against 
him throughout all the camp, that some of them 
were so desperate to go into, his tent to bid him fly, 
and save himself, because the Macedonians were 
too weary with fighting for his curiosity. And yet 
Demetrius found these words more gentle, and 
modest, in respect of the vile and cruel words 
which others gave him. So he went into his tent, 
and cast a black cloak about his fece, instead of 
his rich and stately cloak he was wont to wear: 
not like unto a king, but like a common player 
when the play is done, and then secretly stale away. 
Whep this was known in the camp, many of his 
soldiers ran to his tent to rifle it, and every man 
took such hold 6f it to have his part, that they tore 
it in pieces, and drew their swords to fight for it. 
But Pyrrhus coming in the midst of the tumult, 
pacified this stir, and presently without blow given, 
wan all Demetrius' camp : and afterwards he 
divided the realm of Macedon with Lysimachus, 
in the which Demetrius had quietly reigned the 
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Deni»' tpace of teveii years. Now Demetrius bang thus 
trtna^ miserably oyerthrown, and turned out of his realm t 
^*JJ2 he fled unto the city of Cassandt-ea. There he 
found his wife Phihi) who took it manreUous 
heavily, and could not abide to see him agam a 
private man, driven out of his kingdom, and the 
nk>st miserable king that ever was of all other. 
Wherefore intending no more to follow vain hop^ 
and detesting the fortune of her husband : she b^ag 
more constant in cakmity than in prosperity, killed 
her self with poison she took. Demetrius went 
from thence into Greece, purposing to gather to^ 
gether the rest of his shipwracka: and there 
assembled all his captains and friends that he had. 
So it seemeth to me, the comparison Menelms 
maketh of his fortune, in one of the tragedies of 
Sophocles, in these verses : 

My state doth turn continually about on Fortune's 

wheel, 
Whose double-dealing divers times enforced I am tp 

feel : 
Resembling right the moon whose face abideth at 

no stay 
Two nights together, but doth change in shape frcrni 

day to day. 
At first she riseth small with horns : and as in age 

she grows, 
With fuller cheeks and brighter light a greater face 

she shews. • 
And when she cometh to the full, and shineth fatr 

and bright, , . 

Among the goodly glistering stars the goodliest ^ 

the night: 
She fades Ind fills away again, and runs a c6untfer- 

pace. 
Until she have forgone the light and figure of her face. 

This comparison might 1 say much better be applkd 
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onto Deinetrtiis' fortune, to his rising and falling, Deme^ 
and to his overthrow and relief again. For when triiia' 
CTcry man thought his force and power utterly over«^ misery 
thrown, then began he ,to rise agam by repair of princely 
soktier«, which by little and< little came unto him^ happiness 
and straight reviTed him with good hope. This 
was die first tine that he was erer seen meanly 
apparelled, like a private man up and down the^ 
country, without some shew or tokens of a king* 
And there was one that seeing him in this estate at 
Thebes, pleasantly applied these verses of Euripides 
unto him : 

Of god immortal, bow become a mortal wi^ht : 
Ism^nus' banks and Dirce's streams he haunteth in 
our sight. 

' > . ■ * ' 

Now when he began to have some hope again, and 
was (as it were) entred into the great highway of 
kings, and had gotten soldiers about him, which 
made a body and shew of royal powers he restored 
the Thebins their liberty and government again. 
But the Athenians once more revolted from him, and 
did revoke the dignity and priesthood of Diphilus, 
who had been that year created spriest of the 
Saviours, instead of the governor, which they called 
in old time £ponymo6^ as we have told you be* 
foie: and made a law, that fiom theneefoith the 
ancient and common* governor^ of their city should 
be restored again to their ancient manner: and they 
sdnt also into Macedon unto King Pyrrhus, rather 
to terrify Denietriui (whom they saw begin to rise 
again) than for any hope they had he would come 
and help them& Hcrwbeiti Demetrius came. against 
tbem with great fury^and did straightiy besi^gr the 
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Dene- city of Athens. Then the Atheniam sent Crates 
triuB the Philosopher to him, a roan of great estimation 
"■■J?^ and authority, who so handled him, partly by cn- 
Qi^lg treaty, and partly also through his wise persuasions 
and counsels he gave him for his profit : that De- 
metrius presently raised the siege. Wherefore, 
after he had gathered tc^ether so many ships as 
were left him, and had embarked twelve thousand 
footmen, and a small number of horsemen : be 
presently took sea, and suled towards Asia, mean- 
ing to take the provinces of Caria and Lydia from 
Lysimachus, and to make them to rebel agunst 
him. There Eurydice, sister to his wife Phila, 
received him by the city of Miletus, having with 
her one of Ptolemy's' daughters and hers, called 
Ptolemais, the which had been before affianced 
to him by Seleucus' means. So he married Ptole- 
mais there, with the good-will and consent of 
her mother Eurydice. Aft^ his marriage he pre- 
sently went into the field again, and did set forwards 
to win some cities, whereof many willingly redeived 
him, and others he took by force. Amongst them 
he took the city of S;jrdis, whither came divers 
captains unto him of King Lysimachus^ who 
yielded themselves, and brought him a great num-> 
ber of men, and much money besides. But De- 
metrius receiving advertisement that Agathodes, 
Lysimachus' son, followed him with a great army: 
he went thence into Phrygia, making account, and 
also hoping, that if he could wii^ Armenia, he 
might easily make Media rebel, and then that he 
would see if he could conquer the high provinces 
of Asia, where he might have many places of 
refuge, if fortune turned against him. Agathodes 
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followed him very near, and yet skirmishing dirers Plagoe 
times with him» Demetrias always had the better : ^^, 
howbeit Agathocles did cut off his rictuals from *■"*"** 
him every way and kept him at such a strait, that 
his men durst no more stray from the camp to 
forage: wherefore, they sustained great want of 
victuals, and then began his men to be afhnd, and 
to mistrust that he would make them Mlow htm 
into Armenia and Media. The ^mine daily in- 
creased more and more in his army, and it chanced 
besides, that missing his way, and failing to gauge 
the ford well as he passed over the river of Lycus, 
the fury and force of the river carried hie men 
down the stream, and drowned a great number of 
them : and yet notwithstanding these great troubles, 
they mocked him besides. For one wrote at the 
entry and coming into his tent, the first verse of the 
tragedy of CEdipus Colonian, written by Sophocles, 
changiflg only some word : 

Thou imp of old and blind Antigonus, 
To what a point hast thou now carried us ? 

But in the end, the plague began also in the mid* 
dest of this ^mine, (a common thing, and almost 
a matter of necessity, it should be so) because that 
men being driven to need and necessity, do frame 
themselves to eat all that dromes to hand : where- 
upon he was driven to bring back those few men 
that remained, havmg lost of all sorts (good land 
bad) not so few as eight thoussmd fully tokL 
When he came into the province of Tarsus, he 
commanded his men in no case to meddle with 
anything, because the country was subject ilato 
King Seleucus, whom he would in no wise dis* 
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Patrodes please. But wheo he saw it was. iiBpossible to 
stirred stay his men being bow brought to «ttch extreaiity 
"e CM ^^ need, and that Agathocles had barred up the 
straits and passages of Mount Taurus ag^nst hims 
he wrote a letter unto Seleucus, first declaring 
kis miserable state and hard fortune^ and then 
presentkig his hu»ble petition and request unto 
hiniy praying yim to take pity upon his friend, 
whom spiteful fortune had thrown into such misery 
and calamity, that oould not but move his greatest 
enemies to have coonpassion of him. These letters 
somewhat softened Seleucus' heart, insomuch thflt 
he wrote to his goyernors and lieutenants of thoae 
parts, to furnish Demetrius' person wkih all tlnings 
needful for a prince's house, andi victuals sufficient 
to maintain his men. But one Patrocles, a gravte 
wise man accounted, and Seleucus' fatthful friend 
also^ came to tell him, that the charge to entertain 
Demetrius' soldiers, was not 'the. greatest ImaU he 
made therein, and most to be accounted of: but 
that he did not wisely look into his affairs, to suflFer 
Demetrius to remain in his country, considering 
that he had always been a more fierce and yieii^ 
turous prince than any other, to .enterpriie any 
mattes of great impottance, and now he was 
brought to such despair and extremity, that he had 
framed Iris men which 'were< but > rank cowards 
(contrary to their nature) to be most desperate 
and haixly in greatest dangers. Seleucus being 
moved with these persuasions, presendy took hii 
journey into Cilick with a great army. D«m6- 
tcius being astonished with this sodain cbaBge» 
and dreading se great an army, got him to the 
strongest places of Mount' Taurus. Then he sent 
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unto Seleucus, first of all to priiy him to sufler him agniast 
to^ conquer certain barbarous people thereabouts, ]^**" 
who lived according to their owo laws^ and never 'f 
had king : to the end that he might yet there with 
safety end the rest of his life and exile^ staying at 
length in some place whene he might be Mfe. 
Secondly if that liked him not, then that it would 
yet please him to victual hra men foptheMrioier-time 
only, in the same place where they were^ and not 
to be so hard*hearted unto him as to drive him 
thence, lacking aU needful things, and so to put 
him into the mouth of hisnoost cruel dnd mortal 
enemies. But Seleucus mistrusting his demands^ 
«ent unto htm that he should winter if he thought 
good, two moneths, but no moiie, in the country 
of Cataonia, so he gave him the chiefest* of his 
friends for hostages : howbeit in the meantime he 
stopped up all the ways and passages going from 
thence imo Syria. Demetrius now aceing himself 
kept in of all sides, like a beast tt> be taken in the 
toil : he was driven to trust to his own strength. 
Thereupon he overran the country thereabouts, and 
as often as it was his chance to have any skirmish 
or conflict wkh Seleucus, he had ever the bettor of 
him : and sometime also when they dravethe armed 
carts with scythes againi^ htm, he overcame them, 
and put the rest to flight* Then he drave them 
away that kept the top of the mountains, and had 
barred the passages to keep hsm that he shodd not 
go into S3rria, and so kept them himselfl In fine, 
finding his men's hearts lift up again, and prettily 
encouraged: his heart also grew so- big, that he 
detennioed to fight a battel vndi Seleucu^ and to 
set M at 'six and seven* So ^at Seleucus wsis at 
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E>enie- a strait with himseif,. and wist not what to do. 
trkM For he had returned back the aid which Lysi- 
***Sh^*' machut sent unto him, because he was afraid of 
i^g^ipjl^ him, and mistrusted him. On the other side also 
Setencus be durst not fight with Demetrius alone, being 
by night afraid to renture himself with a desperate man: 
and also mistrusting much his unconstant fortune, 
the which baring brought him to great extremity, 
raised htm up again to great prosperity. But in 
the mean space Demetrius fell into a great sickness, 
the which brought his body very weak and low, 
and had almost utterly OTerthrown his aflairs. For 
his soldiers, some of them yielded themselves to 
his enemies, and others stale away without leave, 
and went where they listed. Afterwards when he 
had hardly recovered his health, and within forty 
days' space was prettily grown to strength again: 
with those few soldiers that remained with him, he 
seemed to hts enemies, that he would go and in- 
vade Cilicia. But then suddenly in the night 
without sounding any trumpet, he removed his 
camp, and went another way : and having passed 
over Mount Amanus, he spoiled all the country 
under it, as hr as the region of Cj^restica. But 
Seleucus followed him, and camped hard by him. 
Thereupon Demetrius sodainly armed his men, 
and went out by night to assault Seleucus, and to 
take him sleeping when he mistrusted nothing. So 
that Seleucus knew nothing of his stealing on him 
but late enough, undl that certain traitors of Deme- 
trius' camp that fled before, went quickly to adver- 
tise him finding him asleep, and brought him news 
of the danger he was in. Then Seleucus in a maze 
and fear withal, got up, and sounded the alarm : 
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and at he was putting on hh hose and making him Deme- 
ready he cried out, (speaking to his friends and trills' 
familiars about him) We have now a cruel and ^^^i^ 
dangerous beast to deal with. Demetrius on the 
other side perceiving by the great stir and noise 
he heard in the enemies' camp, that his enterprise 
was discovered : he retired again with speed, and 
the next morning by breaL of day, Seleucus went 
and offered him battell. Demetrius prepared him- 
self to join with him, and having given one of his 
^ithful friends the leading of one of the wings of 
his army, himself led the other, and overthrew some 
of his enemies on his side. But Seleucus in the 
midst of the battell lighted Irom his horse, and 
taking his helmet from his head^ he took a target 
on his arm, and went to the first ranks of his army, 
to make himself known unto Demetrius' men: 
persuading them to yield themselves unto him, and * 
to acknowledge in the end, that he had: so long 
time deferred to give thenr battell, rather to save 
them, than to spare Demetrius. Demetrius' soldiers 
hearing him say so, they did htm humble reverence, 
and acknowledging him for their king, they all 
yielded unto him. Demetrius having sundry times 
before proved so many changes and overthrows of 
fortune, thinking yet. to escape^ this last also, and 
to pass it over : he fled unto the gates Amanides, 
which are certain straits of the Mount Amanus. 
There he found certain little thick groves, where 
he determined to stay all night with certain gentle- 
men of his house, and a few Other of his household 
servants and officers which had followed him; 
meaning, if he could possible, to take his way 
towards the city of Caunus, to go to that sea-coast. 
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Deme- hoping to hear of his th^ there* But when it wae 
trius tokl him he had no victuals oor pro? inon left only 
y^T?^ to serve him that day : he began then to devise 
some other way. • At length , one of his ^miliar 
friends Sosigenes can^ unto him, th^ had four 
hundred pieces df gold about him. in his girdle. 
So hoping that with the same money lie might fly 
to Che sea, they took their way by night- directly, 
to the top of the mountain. But when they per- 
ceived that the enemies kept wittch there, and "that 
there were' great store of fires hard by them : they 
then despaired to pass any farther, ieat they should 
be seen. So they returned to the self same place 
from whence they camej not all of them, for some of 
them fled : neither 'had they that remained also any 
life m them as before. So, one anrong the rest 
took' upon him, to say, that there was no other way 
t6 scape^ but to put Demetrius intb Seleucus' 
hands. Demetrius therewithal drew out his sword, 
and would have slam himself: but hts friends! about 
him would not suffer him, but persuaded him to 
yield himself unto Seleucus* Thereupon he sent 
ulito Sdeucus, to tell him that he yielded himself 
unto him. Selcucus was so' joyful of the .news, 
that he said it was not Demetrius' good fortune, 
that saved him, but his own : who besides ouny 
other happy good turns she had. done him, gave 
him yet so honourable occasion aad good, hap, as 
to make the world to know his' clemency and 
courtesy. Thereupon immediately he called for 
his officers of household, and commanded them ta 
set up his richest pavilion, and to prepare all things 
meet to receive him honourably. There was one 
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ApolloDides, a geotkman in Seleucus' court, who onto • 
sometime had been very familiar with Demetrius : Selencus 
him Seleucus sent immediately unto Demetrius, 
to will him to be of good cheer, and not to be 
afraid to come to the king^ his master, lor he 
should find him his very good friend. So soon 
as the king's pleasure was known, a few of his 
courtiers went at the fii-st to meet iiim : but after- 
wards, erery man striked who should go meet him, 
first, became they were all hi hope that he should 
presently be much made of, and grow in credit 
with Seleucut. But hereby tihey turned Seleucus' 
pity into envy, and gave occasion also to Deme^ 
trius' enemies and spiteful men, to turn the king's 
bountiful good-nature from him. For they put 
into bis head many doubts, and dan^rs, saying, 
That certainly so soon as the soldiers saw him, 
there would grow great stir and change in' their 
camp. And therefore, shortly after that- Apollo* 
nides was come unto Demetrius, being glad to 
brmg him these good news, and as others also 
followed him one after another, brining him some 
good news from Seleucus, and that Demetrius him-* 
self after so great an OTecthrow (although that 
before he thought it a shameful part of him to 
have yielded his body into his enemies' hands) 
changed his mind at that time, and began then to 
grow bold, and to have good hope to recover his 
state again : behold, there came one of Seleucus' 
captains called Pausanias, accompanied with a 
thousand footmen and horsemen in all, who com-« 
passed in Demetrius with them, and made the test 
depart that were come onto him before, having 
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Dene* charge giTcn him not to bring him to the court, but 
trios to convey him into Cherronesus of Syria, whither 
kept as jjg yjif^ brought, and ever after had a strong gar- 
^^g^l^ rison about him to keep him. But otherwise, 
Seleucus sent him officers, money, and alJ things 
else meet for a prince's house: and his ordinary 
fare was so delicate, that he could wish for no 
more than he had. And furthermore, he had 
pUces of liberty and pleasure appointed him, both 
to ride his horse in, »id also pleasant walks, and 
goodly arbours to walk or sit in, and fine parks 
full of beasts where he might hunt : moreover, the 
king suffered his own household servants that foU 
lowed him when he fled, to remain with him if 
they would. And furthermore, there daily came 
some one or other unto him from Seleucus, to 
comfort him, and to put him in hope, that so soon 
as Antiochus and Stratonice were come, they would 
make some good agreement and peace between 
them* Demetrius remaining ia this estate, wrote 
unto his son Antigonus, and to his friends and 
lieutenants which he. had at Corinth and Athens, 
that they should give no credit to any letters 
written in his name, though his seal were to them : 
but that they should keep the towns they had in 
charge for his son Antigonus, and all the rest of 
his forces, as if he himself were dead. When 
Antigonus heard the pitiliil captivity of his father, 
he marvellous grievously took his hard fortune, 
wearing blacks for sorrow, and wrote unto all the 
other kii^, but unto Seleucus specially, beseeching 
him to take him as a pledge for his father, and that 
he was ready to yield • up all that he kept, to have 
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his father's liberty* The like request did many He turned 
cities make unto him, and in manner all princes, his c^>« 
but Lysimachus: who promised Seleucus a great r'^T 
sum of money to put Demetrius to death. But pleasure 
Seleucus, who of long time had no great fancy to 
Lysimachus, but rather utterly despised him : did 
then think him the more cruel and barbarous, for 
this vile and wicked reque^ he made unto him. 
Wherefore he still delayed time, because he would 
hare Demetrius deHvered by his son Antiochus' 
and Stratonice^s means, for that Demetrius should 
be bound to them for his delivery, and for ever 
should acknowledge it to th^m. Now for Deme- 
trius, as he from the beginning patiently took his 
hard fortune, so did he daily more and more forget 
the misery he was in* For first of all, he gave 
himself to riding and hunting, as far as the place 
gave him liberty. Then by little and little he 
grew to be very gross, and to give over such pas- 
times, and therewithal he fell into, drunkenness and 
dicing: so that in that sort he passed away the 
most part of his time, as it should seem, either to 
avoid the grievous thoughts of his hard fortune, 
which <:ame into his mind when he was sober: or 
eke under colour of drunkenness and eating, to 
shadow the thoughts he had: or else finding in 
himself that it was that manner of \i£e he had long 
desired, and that through his vain ambition and 
fdly till that time he could never attain unto, 
greatly turmoiling and troubling himself and others, 
supposing to find in wars, by sea and land, the 
felicity and delight which he had found in ease and 
idleness, when he neither thought of it, nor looked 
vin Y 
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Tke for it. For what better end can evil and unadvised 
^^S*^ ®^ kings and princes look for, of all their troubles, 
SSm ^*°8^'*®> ^^ ^^^® - ^^ indeed deceive themselves 
greatly, not onlj for that they follow their pleasure 
and delights as their chiefest felicity, instead of 
vertue and honest life: but also, because that in 
truth they cannot be merry and take their pleasure 
as they would. So, Demetrius after he had been 
shut up in Cherronesus three years together, by 
ease, grossness, and drunkenness, fell sick c^ a 
disease whereof he died, when he was four-^and-fifty 
years old. Therefore was Seleucus greatly blamed, 
and he himself also did much repent him that he 
so suspected him as he did, and that he followed 
not Dromichsstes' courtesy, a barbarous man born 
in Thrace, who had so royally and courteously 
entreated Lysimachus, whom he had taken prisoner 
in the wars. But yet there was some tragical pomp 
in the order of his funeral. For his son Antigonus 
understanding that they brought him the ashes of 
his body, he took sea with all his ships, and went 
to meet them, to receive them in the isles: and 
when he had received them, he set up the funeral 
pot of gold (in the which were his embers) upon 
die poop of his admiral galley. So, all the cities 
and towns whereby they passed or harboured, some 
of them did put garlands of flowers about the pot, 
others also sent a number of men thither in mourn- 
ing apparel, to accompany and honour the convoy, 
to the very solemnity of his funerals. In this 
sort sailed all the whole fleet towards the city of 
Corinth, the pot bdng plainly seen far oflF, standing 
on the top of the admiral galley.: all the place about 
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it being hanged about with purple, and over it, Deme- 
the diadem or royal band, and about it, also were trius' 
goodly young men armed, which were ad pen- posterity 
sioners to Demetrius. Furthermore, Xenophantus 
the famousest musician in that time, being set hard 
by it, played a sweet and lamentable song on the 
flute, wherewithal! the oars keeping stroke and 
measure, the sound did meet with a gallant grace, 
as in a convoy where the mourners do knock their 
breasts, at the foot of every verse. But that which 
most made the people of Corinth to weep and 
lament, which ran to the pier, and all alongst the 
shore-side to see it: was Antigonus, whom they 
saw all beblubbered with tears, apparelled as a 
mourner in blacks. Now, after they had brought 
a wonderful number of garlands and nosegays, and 
cast them upon the funeral pot, and had solemnised 
all the honours possible for the funerals at Corinth: 
Antigonus carried away the pot to bury it in the 
city of Demetriad, the which bare the name of 
Demetrius that was dead, and was a new city, 
that had been replenished with people, and built 
of little towns which are about lolcos. De- 
metrius left two children by his first wife Phila, 
to wit, Antigonus and Stratonice : and two other 
sons, both of them named Demetrius, the one 
sumamed the Lean, of a woman of Illyria, and 
the other king of the Cyrenians, of his wife 
Ptolemais: and another by Deidamia called Alex- 
ander, who lived in Egypt. And it is reported 
also, that he had another son called Corrhsebus, 
by his wife Eurydice, and that his posterity 
reigned by succession from the father to the son. 
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King until the time of Perseus: who was the last king 
Perseus. ©f Macedon, whom the Romans OTercame by 

Pautus ^milius, and wan all the realm of 

Macedon unto the empire of Rome. 

Now that the Macedonian hath 

played his part, give the 

Roman also leave 

to come upon 

the stage. 



THE £ND OF THE LIF£ OF DBMETRIUS. 



EPILOGUE 

Thb&b is much pathos about the last of a great race. 
When bj the inevitable course of Nature's laws, a 
nation sinks into luxury, sloth, and weakness, it often is 
seen that one last outburst of vigour goes before the 
final doom; one strong man is thrown up perhaps 
centuries after the force of the race has dwindled 
to nothings Thus Rome has her Boethius and her 
Rienzi, mediaeval Greece her Constantine ; thus Sparta 
had her Cleomenes. The generous ideas of Agis 
never came to fruit : he died young, and, moreover, he 
seems to have lacked something of patience and persis* 
tency, and thus remains one of the world's bright failures. 
Cleomenes was less scrupulous in his methods, but the 
sore craved the knife ; and for a time he did restore some- 
thing of the old Spartan simplicity and strength. But he 
was not so happy as to finish his work ; the treachery 
of Arattts swept away that power which might have 
united Greece against evil days to come. Thus not 
the last victim to those local jealousies, which have been 
the bane of Greece from time immemorial, the last 
great Spartan died. 

- The two Gracchi were not, like these, champions 
of a dead cause, but martyrs to a cause which was 
destined to triumph. It is impossible to read the story 
of those two brilliant young men without sympathy and 
admiration, even for those who may believe them to 
have been mistaken. Spurred on by the spectacle of 
oppression and wrong, and inspired to speak out at all 
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costs as truly as ever was Hebrew prophet, they sacri- 
ficed their own cherished hopes and desires, only to 
perish in the flower of youth. They may have been 
injudicious, but that is only to say they were not fault- 
less ; and what mortal is so ? But such lives, and such 
deaths as theirs are among the priceless treasures of 
mankind. Greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends ; and all great causes, 
from the beginning of history to this day, are watered 
with martyrs' blood. They are of the noble army in 
which are Isaiah and Socrates, Latimer and Huss, to 
which, not a year since, China has added yet others. 
Their laws and their proposals concern us nothings it 
was freedom and justice for which they died. 

With Demetrius, the typical soldier of fortune, we 
need not linger, but pass on to the two orators whose 
characters have been so fruitful in controversy. Their 
faults indeed are patent, and are not amiable. Vanity 
is generally a sign of weakness, and Cicero was un« 
doubtedly vain, even if the cause of his querulousness 
was, as Niebuhr holds, an extreme sensitiveness which 
smarted under neglect. Demosthenes is stated on good 
authority to have been not unapproachable by bribes. 
The great intellectual qualities of both are equally un- 
deniable, and no one will question their supreme place as 
orators, each in his own country. Neither of them is 
notable for those fine philosophical generalisations, those 
trumpet-tongued statenients of eternal truth which Burke 
abounds in ; but they both' spoke out with no uncertain 
sound, and showed true courage in championing a good 
cause. Cicero's promptness in action during his Con- 
sulship redeems him at once from the charge of weak- 
ness. The man rose to the crisis ; fussy he was^ but 
he had a backbone. He vacillated, perhaps becaHse 
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of an over-subtle intellect, which saw too clearly the 
dangers of every course ; but he died well. Demosthenes 
is one of those characters which create partisans. In 
his case it seems impossible to steer between vitu« 
peration and excessive praise. Yet it is hard to see 
how he can be denied the glory of a true patriot. 
His estimate of Philip was borne out by the facts; 
his exhortations to play the man almost awoke the 
gross spirits of the Athenian mob. If they pre- 
ferred a fi-ee seat in the theatre to an army and 
fleet which might have made them freet that was 
no fault of his. He may have taken Harpalus^ gold, 
but he took none of Philip and Alexander ; and the 
evidence of Harpalus' slave, who gave a list of those 
that his master bribed, goes against this accusation, 
for he do^s not mention Demosthenes. However 
that may be, he spent his life in working for 
freedom according to his lights, and in the 
end he too died for the cause. True 
of hiip also was that which Au- 
gustus said of Cicero: "He 
lyas a wise man, and 
loved his coun- 
try well" 



EDITORIAL NOTE 

North's Plutarch was first published in 1579, and 
^t oiice it became popalar, as many as beven new 
editions appearing within the century following the 
first publication. Another translation bears the 
name of Dryden, who wrote the Introduction to 
it ; and in latter days the translation of John and 
William Langhome has been most widely read. 
Several of the Lives have also been translated by 
George Long. In point of accuracy, North's 
version (being made frohi the French, and not 
from the Greek direct) cannot compare with the 
Langhomes* or with Long's; but as a piece of 
English style it is far to be preferred before any 
other. 

The present issue is based on the first edition of 
1579, but in a few instances (which are pointed 
out in the Notes) an improvement has been adopted 
from one of the later editions. The spelling has 
been modernised, except in a few words where 
it testifies to the ancient pronunciation; but old 
grammatical forms have been kept unchanged. 
The proper names are spelt in an erratic manner 
by North, and are here corrected in accordance 
with common usage ; except in a few words which 
all know, where North has englished die ending, as 
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Delphei, Where, howerer. North is DOt always 
consistent (as in the endings "ton and -/fim), the 
Editor has not felt bound to be so, but has kept as 
close to the original as possible. 

The Notes draw attention to the chief places 
where North has mistaken the meaning of Amyot, 
or Amyot has mistranslated the Greek ^ and 
to those places where the translators had 
a reading different from the received 
text, that of Sintenis being taken as 
the standard. The shoulder- 
notes have been taken 
as far as possible > 
from North's 
marginalia. 
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NOTES 

Pagt 

X. < and yet look *: the text hat * looks.' 
4. < Mandontnm ' : so both translators. Sintenis adopts 
a correctiqn Mandyrio^. 

14, etc. < Juno Chalcioecos ' : the goddess so called was 
Athena ; and the name for Jnno is not in the Greek 
text. The mistake is Amyot's. 

23. North adds this note: ^Note the reverent regard of 
the heathen unto the person of a king, abhorring to 
lay violent hands upon him. ' It was not long since 
the Duke of Norfolk's plot against Elizabeth had 
been found out, and other plots were then in the 
air. This adds point to the note, which contrasts 
the heathen with Christians. 

28. 'Empnistae': not a noun in the Greek as mieht be 
imagined (there is no such noun), but the infinitive 
ifUTPeiaOai, The spelling fairly represents the pro- 
nunciation Amyot may have heard from his Greek 
assistant. 

32. * Lysiadas ' : so both translators. The Greek text has 
Lydiadas. 

34. 'Agesilaus': so both translators. The Greek text 
has Agylzus. 

89. * dolon ' is a Greek word, not Latin. 
137. *butastraw*: rather, 'as a speck' or *stye* in the 
eye of Athens. 

170. *Harpalus* money': ed. 1595 alters 'money' to 

' argent-synanche,' i.e. 'silver quinsy.' I should 
have placed this word in the text, but that the gross 
carelessness of this edition makes it certain that 
North could not have supervised it. 

171. 'golden tongue': 'This conceipt can hardly be ex- 

pressed in any other language than in Greek. For 
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Page 

he saith, oitK i.Koi<niTt toO t^p K6\uca Ixoi^o* > allud- 
ing to the verb jcvXetv, which signifieth to delight by 
pleasant speech or sound.' This is paraphrased from 
Amyot, but with jcvXeo' for KfiXtuf. It shows that 
North's knowledge of Greek was not deep, for he 
writes an impossible form for dxc^ceaOef and icvXecy 
for miXew, Yet he seems to have had access to the 
text ; Amyot begins the quotation at roik 

197. * Marcus Otho ' : North adds a 'note : < Others do say 
Lucius Roscius Otho, Tribune of the People. Ros- 
cius* law for dividing of the Roman Knights from 
the common people.' 

210. <They lived': wliat he said was vixerumtf <they have 
lived their life, it is over. ' 

£15. 'Attius': both translators Actius (which is the way 
they write it) : the Greek has Axius, which means 
'worthy.' Hence the point of the saying: Mt is 
worthy of Crassus.' North's note, taken from 
Amyot, shows that there was no diflerent reading : 
'Actius is a proper name of a R<Mnan, and A^tos in 
Greek signifieth, worthy ; so the grace of the equivo- 
cation cannot be expressed in any other language.' 

216. < a hole bored ': < Because the Africans have commonly 
their ears bored through.' N.from A, 

219. * Aura ' : so the Vulgate : Sintenis adopts the emendation 

Abra, as above, vol. vii., p. 131. 

220. 'the one was called Terentia ' : < Some old books do read 

Tertia.' N.from A, The Vulgate has Terentia, but 
Sintenis accepts the emendation. 
' King Marcius ' : the name was Marcius Rex, which 
Amyot writes, but North imagines Rex to be the 
common noun. 
237. In Amyot the Greek words are written in Roman letters, 
and the explanations given in French. 

248. ' Capitx ' : ' Some do read Caieta,' N. from A. 

249. ' beard ' should be ' chin.' 

259. < ladies ' is inserted by N. The Greek means < the 
greatest of the arts,' and so A. 

264. ' Empedocles ' : ' Because he said, that love and discord 
were ever the efficient causes of generation and cor- 
ruption of all things.' N,from A. 
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Page 

169. PolysperchoD was the surname of Alexander, not of 

the lady. 
171. < Demetrius' altar coming out of his coach^' ue, the altar 

of Demetrius coming out of his coach. 
£74« < Hemlock, the usual herb, with the juice whereof they 

poisoned offenders at Athens.' N. 
XS4. All these plant - names represent Amyot's elUbore, 

iuscyame, eigne^ acouiUt ^^^ doryenhtm, Gr. ioaiciafJLOVj 

iWi^pop, Ktb^aw, ijcjyiTOPf bof>6iafiw, 
286. < couTenient ' : ed. i has < conveyed.' 
X95. 'Lycaetts': so both translators. The Greek text has 

Lynceus. 
»96. < overthrew': should be * answered, contradicted.' 

307. < Epicurus': <A rare device of Epicurus, at the strait 

siege of Athene, to keep his scholars alive with 
bean«.' N. 

308. The * Museum ' was no fort. 
324. *■ tracted time ' : ed. i has < him.' 

< topsy-*turvy ': ed. i has < topsie turney,' doubtless a 
misprint for ' turuey.' 
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^GltiA, an island Dpi 
itic Ssbnic Gulf. 



on Dii Gulf of 
a\ king of Atgos, 



rc _pf Ih« Sporades, an 
bg of Sparta, 



5JS-45S B-C filSI of Ihc 


Ihf Gr«k5 al Cr 


ODian, regent of 








iS.,™.™.^ 


Middle Comedy, 


■c poet of the 
about 404 -Jjo 


i™v.fflSij- 


Aktohius, Maecos 


ibe Triumvir, 



murdered by Cas^ 
of Caasander and 



at Mullria t3, triumvir with Oc- 
tavianus and Lepidus 43, defeated 
by Oclavianus at Actium it, fled 
with Oeopatra, killed himKlf w. 
Apklles, tbe frealeu painter of an- 
tiquiir, a fiKnd of Aleuinder tbs 



and DemetriuB, who murdered him, 

AlexahdbrthbGreat.soii ofPhDip 
of. Macedoii atid Olwnpuu, bom 
at Pella, 3s6 a-c, (inn 336-313, 
ctosted tbe HeileaponL 334, battle 
of the Gniiicut 313, founded Alei- 
andrb III, conquered Darim at 
Gaugamela 331 (Arbela^ invaded 

Ait&NU9, a branch of Uoiut Taunts. 



imtauadot from Rbodet. 



Hill," the Hill oT Aies, a 
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ancient and venerable court of 

Athens, but without much power. 
Argolia, Argos, a plain in the N.E. 

of Peloponnese. 
Argos, a city in the N.E. of the 

Peloponnese. 
Aristidbs, an Athenian statesman, 

called the Just, flourished about 

500 B.C. 
ArISTOBULUS of CASSANDREA.Served 

under Alexander in Ada, ana wrote 
a history of his reijjn. 

Aristombnbs, a hero of the second 
Messenian war, seventh century B.C. 

Ariston of Chios, a Stoic philoso* 
pher, and disciple of Zeno. 

Aristophanes, the great comic poet 
of Athens, about ^44-380 B.C. 

Aristotle, of Stagira, the great phi- 
losopher, fourth century B.C. 

Arpi, m ^ulia. 

Atlas, a Titan, who bore the heavenly 
world on hb shoulders. 

Atrbus, brother c^ Thyestes, and 
king of Mycenae. Thyestes seduced 
his brother's wife, and bein^ ban- 
ished, caused him to kill his own 
son; Atreus slew the two sons of 
Thyestes, and served up their flesh 
before their father at a feast. The 
curse rested for ever on this house. 

Attalus Philometor, king of Per- 
gamus 138-3^ B.C., made the Roqnan 
people his heirs. 

Avoid, depart, 303. 

Away with, endure, 17. 

Bacchus, Greek god of wine. 

Becausb, in order that, i. 

Bbplbm, mad» 193. 

Bbllon A, Roman goddess of battles. 

Bbrcka, in Macedon. 

Bib, drink, 145. 

Blosws^ or Blossius, C, of Cumse, 
a disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
philosopher and fnen4 of C. Grac- 
chus. 

Bolonia, Bologna, in N. Italy. 

Borysthbnbs, the Dnieper, also a 
town upon that river. 

Brigantinb, coat of mail, small irmi 
plates sewn upon leather, 199. 

Brundusium, Brindisi, a port in 

. S.£. Italy. 



Brutus, M., joined Ponipey in 49 
B.C., pardoned by Cxsar after Phar- 
salia 48, murdered Caesar 44. 

Burden, accuse, 2x9. 

Bv-TALK, talk by the way, 275. 

Byzantium, a Greek colony on the 
site of.Constantinople. 

CiGCiLius Calactinus, a Greek rhe- 
torician of Sicily, who lived in 
Rome in the ' reign of Augustus, 
and wrote on philosophy and his- 
tory. 

CiGSAR. See OCTAVlUS. 

Callisthbnes, a pupil of Aristotle, 
went with Alexander the Great to 
Asia. He wrote a History of 
Greece. 

Callistratus, an Athenian orator, 
fourth century B.C., admired by De- 
mosthenes, banbhed, and Anally pat 
to death. 

CaphywB, a town in Arcadia. 

Capitol, one of the seven hills of 
Rome, where stood the Castle and 
the Temple of Jupiter. 

Capua, chief city of Campania. 

Carriage, bagrage, 27^. 

Carthage, a Phoenician colony in 
N. Africa, destroyed by Scipio 
146 B.C. 

Cassander, son of Antipater, after 
whose death he fought against 
Polysperchon and^ against Anti- 
gonus, smoothed his path by trea- 
cherous murders, took the title of 
king 306 B.C., after the Ipsus 301 
obtained Macedonia and Greece, 
died 297. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam, had 
the gift of prophecy, but with the 
curse that no one should believe 
her. 

Cassandrba, built by Cassander on 
the site of Poiidaea, m Macedon, on 
the isthmus Pallene. 

Catiline, L. Sergius Catilina, a 
young noble who hatched a con- 
spiracy 63 B.C., which was detected 
by Cicero ; he escaped for the time, 
but fell in battle. 

Cato, M. Porcius, called of Utica 
from the place of hb death, 95-^46 
B.C. ; opposed Caesar, Pompey, and 
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Crassus ; after the battle of Thapsos 
had made his cause hopeless, he 
killed himself. 

Caunus, in Caria. 

Cblcenae, a city of S. Phrygia. 

Cbntaurs, mythical monsters, half 
man half horse. 

Cbos, an island in the iEgean, one of 
the Cyclades. 

Cbramicus, the Potters' Quarter of 
Athens, by the Dipylon Gate, 
wherein was the cemetery. 

Ceres, Greek Demeter, goddess of 
the earth and a^cnlture. The 
Greek goddess with her daughter 
Perseph<Mie, the Maid, was wor» 
shipped at the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries. 

Cethegus, p. Cornelius, a friend 
of Marius, proscribed by Sulla, par- 
doned by Sulla 83 b.c 

CHiBRONEA, in Bceotia, where Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great^ de- 
feated the Athenians and Boeotians, 
338 B.C. 

Cmapf, to abuse, aoi. - 

Chalcis, in Eufooea. 

Challenge, claim, 273. 

Cherronbsus, or Chqrsonbsus, the 
tongue of land just N. of the Helles- 
pont. The same name is used of 
several other places. 

Chios, an island of the ^gean, near 
Smyrna. 

Cicero, M. Tullius, the orator, 
statesman, and literary man, 106^ 
43 B.C., as Cdnsul in 63 crushed the 
rebellion of Catiline ; banished 58, 
returned 57, opposed Caesar, but 
was generously pardoned by him ; 
killed by orders of Antonv 43. 

Cicero, Q. Tullius, brotW of the 
orator, 103-43, pro-praetor of Africa 
6i-5p,^ went to Gaul with Cassar 
55, joined ^ Pompey 49, proscribed 
43, and slain. 

CiCH-PEASB, chick-pea, 180. 

CiNNA, L. Cornelius, during Sulla's 
absence in the East, 87-84 B.C., 
leader of the popular party ; took 
part in Marius massacres ; slain 84. 

CiMON, son of Miltiades, an Athenian 
Statesman and general of the fifth 
century B.C 



CiRCBUM, a promontory of Latium. 
CiTH^KON, a mountain range of 

Attica, being the frontier of Boeotia. 
Cithern, lyre, 13. 
Clbon, a tanner and demagogue of 

Athens, leader of the riot against 

Pericles. 
Cloyn, clown, 41. 
Colt, cheat, a4|5. 
Conceit, opinion, 321. , 
Conceited, witty, 170. 
Consequently, in succession, 38. 
Cornelius Nbih^s, first century b,c., 

wrote Lives of Famous Men. 
Could no skill, knew nothing, 190. 
Cranon, near Larissa, in Thessaly. 
Crassus, M. Licinius, led an army 

into Parthia, which was annihilated 

at Carrhae 53 B.c, 
Craterus, a general of Alexander 

the Great, assisted Antipater in the 

Samian wars, fell 331 b.c. 
Crates, of Athens, pupil^ of Polemo, 

succeeded him as president of the 

Academy. 
Ckatipfus, of Lesbos, a Peripatetic 

philosopher, teacher of Cicera 
Croton, a Greek colony, S.W. Italy. 
CuMiB, in Campania. 
Curiosity, affectation, 78; whim, 

325. 
Cythera, an island off the S. of the 
Peloponnese. 

Danger, power, 311. 

Delphes, Delphi, in Phocis, seat ot 
the oracle of Apollo Pythian. 

DBmApbs, an iUhenian orator, who 
favoured the^ Macedonians, put to 
death by Antipater 318 'b.c. 

Demean, demesne, common land. 84. 

Demetrius, of Phalerum, bom apqut 
345 B.C, orator, statesman, philo- 
sopher, and poet. 

Demosthenes, the great Athenian 
orator and patriot, about 485-333 
B.C., stirred up his countrymen to 
resist Philip, and in fleeing from 
Antipater, took pcHson to avoid 
capture. 

Denarius, a Roman silver coin {ibout 
the size of a franc. 

Depart, part, 8. 

Detected, exposed, 377. 
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Diana, Greek Artemis, virgin eod- 
dess of the wild woodland, daaghter 
of Leto, and sister of Apollo. She 
is queen and huntress, chaste and 
fair, and bears a silver bow. 

DiONYSius, of Magnesia, a liietori- 
cian, visited by Cicero in Asia 
between 79-77 B.C. 

DioPHANES, <k Mytilene, a rhetori* 
cian, who taught Tiberius Gracchus. 

DoLABELLA^ Cn. CORNELIUS, gover- 
nor of Cilicia, condemned for extor- 
tion 79 B.C. 

Drachma, a diver coin about the size 
of a franc 

Drift, pisiu, 157. 

DuRis, of Samos, a historian, wrote a 
Hbtoiy of Greece. He lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Dyrrhachium, a port on the W. of 
Greek lUyria. 

Ecbatana, a summer residence of 
the Persian kings. 

Eftsoons, soon, j88. 

Elatea, in Phocis, taken by Philip 
of Macedon 338 b.c. 

Element, upper air, 14. 

Eleusis, a city near Athens, where 
the Mysteries were celebrated in 
honour of Demeter and Persephone. 

Elis, in south Greece, in whidh was 
the sacred city Olympia,^ scene of 
the great games, wherein was a 
temple and statue of Zeus Olyrii- 
pius. 

Embasb, abase, debase, 95. 

Emfedocles, of Agrigentum,^ fifth 
century B.C., a philosopher, orator, 
healer, and would - be wonder - 
worker. 

Epaminondas, generaf,state8man,and 
patriot of Thebes, freed hb Country 
from Sparta 379 B.C., commanded at 
Leuctra 37r, four times invaded 
Peloponnese, founded Messene and 
Megalopolis, killed at the victory of 
Mantinea 362. 

Ephbsus, an Ionian city on the coast 
of Asia Minor. 

Ephialtes, friend and fellow-worker 
of Pericles, a democratic statesman 
at Athens in the fifth century 

B.C. 



EvicuRus, of SaoK>s, 342-3^ b.c., 
founder of a pkulosophy which cul- 
tivated 'life according to nature' 
This school soon degenciated into 
sensualism. 

Epidaukus, a city and health resort 
in the N. E. of the Peloponnese, near 
Argos and Troezen. 

Eponymos, a Greek word meaning 
titular, 372. 

Eratosthbnbs, oS Cyrene, 276-196 
B.C., librarian of Alexandria, a 
writer and 3ch<^r. Amongst other 
things he wrote a History. 

Ern, eagle, perhaps vulture, i6z. 

Etbsi.«. not the name (^ a wind, but 
a word meaning yeariy or yearlong, 
248. 

Eubcea, or Nsgropont, a large 
island off the coast of Boeotia. 

Euripides, 480-406 B.C., the third of 
the great Athenian tragic poets. 

Fact, deed, 312. 

Factor, porter, menial, 9. 

Fannius Strado, C.,. son-in-law of 

Laelius, served in Africa tmder 

Scipio 146 B.C, in Spain 142, and 

wrote a Koman Hbtory. 
Finely, inally, 29. 
Fineness, luxury, 375 ; refinement, 

elaboration, jS* 
Flatling, prone, 124. 
Flaw, gust, 117. 
Fond, foolbh, 162. 
Foul, ugly, 3x8. 
FREOBLLiCf a town of Latium, near 

Rome. 

Gear, rage, turmoil, 317. 

Gbsts, acts, 397. 

Gird, jest, taunt, 189. 

Gravel, take aback, annoy, 95. A 

metaimor from wrestlii^, i.e. to 

throw down. 
Guarded, trimmed, 343. 

Halicarnassus, a port of Caria, now 

Budrun, opposite Cos. 
Halonnesus, an island of the iEgean, 

off the coast of Thessaly. 
Hannibal, sod of Han&ilcar, the Can- 

thaginian, invaded Italy 3x8 B.C., 

won several crushing viptories. 
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f(Mrced to retreat to Africa, de- 
feated at Zama ao2^ driven into 
banishment, took poison to avoid 
captnn about 183. 

Happily, by chance, 288. 

Harborough, refuge, harbour, 28a. 

Harnbst, armed, aao. 

Harpalus, a Macedonian, treasurer 
of Alexander in his Astatic cam- 
paign. He robbed the treasury, 
and fled to Greece with a laree 
body of men. His end was that he 
fled to Crete and was mnxdered 
there. 

Hbrculbs, national hero of Greece. 
His labours were undertaken at the 
bidding of Eurystheus. They were: 
(1) Nemean lion, (2) Lemean hydra, 
(3) Arcadian stag, (4) Erjrroanthian 
boar, (5) Cleansing of the stables of 
Augeas, (6) Stymphalian birds, (7) 
Cretan bull, (8) Mares of Diomedes, 
(0) Queen of Amazons' girdle, (lo) 
Oxen of Geryones, (xx) G<^den 
apples of the Hespendes, (xa) Cer- 
berus brought ni>m>m Hades. After 
death he was deified. 

Hbxmippus, of Smyrna, a philosopher 
and biographer, flourished aoont 
900 B.C. 

HoMSR, the s^'eat epic poet of 
Greece ; to him are ascribed the 
Iliad (of the siege of Troy and 
wrath of Achilles), and the Od3rs6<^ 
(of the wanderings of Ulysses^ 
Modem critics believe these to have 
been written by at least two poets 
on the basis of popular ballads. 

HoRTBNSius, Q.» tne orator, Cicero's 
rival, 1x4-50 B.C 

HOSCYNAMUM, Fr. /IMftf /«Mf#, hogS- 

bane or henbane, 284. 
Hothouse, bath* xa<. 
HuNDRBTH, hundred, xa. 

Ialvsus, a city of Rhodes. 

Idombnbus, ot Lampsacus, third cen- 
tury B.C., a friend and disciple of 
Epicturus, ^ author of philosophical 
and historical works now lost. 

Incontinbntlv, immediately, xx8. 

Indip^brbmt, impartial, X9x. 

Indippbrbntlv, impartially^ 48. 

Imp, son, 3*9. 

Yin 



Ion, a tragic poet of Athens, fifth 
century b.c^ 

IsJEUSf an Attic orator, who lived be- 
tween 420 and 348 B.C 

IsocRATBS, 436-338 B.C., an Attic 
orator and rhetorician, a patriot, 
killed himself after the battle ot 
Chseronea. 

Jbt, stamp, 78. 

J oiNTBR, jointure, 190. 

Juno, Gieek Hera, wife of Juiuter 
(Zeus), and queen of heaven. The 
title of Chalcicecus, ' of the Brazen 
House,' belonged to Athena at 
Sparta, not to Hera. 

Jupiter, Greek Zeus, king of the 
gods. A title of his was Capitoline, 
from the Roman Capitol, where he 
had a great temple. Jupiter Am- 
rami had an oracle in the Libyan 
desert. 

Kbarchbr, kerchief, 3x4. 

Ijblius, C, a friend of Scipio Afri- 
can the Younger^ of Polybius, 
Terence^ and Lucilius ; bom about 
x86b.c 

Lartbs, father of Ulysses, who lived 
on his fiurm in the country. 

Lamia, in Thessaly, where Antipater 
was Desired by the Greeks, 3a3 

B.C. 

Lbmman, lover, paramour, 65. 
L^ntulus, p. Cornelius, joined in 

the frfot of Catiline 63 B.C., and 

executed. 
Lbntulus Sura, P., one of the chief 

men in Catiline's conspiracy, ejected 

from the Senate for evil life 70 B.C., 

executed 63. 
Let, hinder, 9. 
Leuctra, in Boeotia, where Epami- 

nondas defeated the Spartans 37 x 

B.C. 

List, like, X57 ; derire, 334. 

LuKB, Lucama in S. Italy, aas. 

Lust, desire, 334. 

LvsiMACHUS, one of Alexandei^s gene- 
rals, after his death governor of 
Thrace, j<uned Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
and Cassander a^nst Antigonus 
3x5 B.C., called himself king 306, 
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ocnqaercd Aat^^omis and Deme- 
trius at the Ipsus 301, leagued 
agaiost Demetnus a88. lord m alt 
Greece 286, killed on plain of Ccwtis 
- 281. 

M^BCBMAS, friend of Augustus, a great 
patron of learning. 

Malba, a DTomontory (not a city) S. 
of the Peloponnese. 

Maucb, dishke, aj8. 

MancInu^, C. HostiliuSi OmisuI 
137 B.C., defeated by the Numan* 
tines and disgraced. 

Mantinba, a city in Arcadia. 

Marcus 0>ctaviu8, tribune of the 
people 133 B.C. with Tiberius Grac- 
chus, whom he opposed, and who 
therefore deposed him. 

Mars, Roman god of war. 

Megalopolis, a dty in Arcadia, 
founded by Epaminondas as a pdU- 
tical centre. 

Mbgara, a Doric dty between Athens 
and Corinth. 

BfBSSBNB, in the Pel<^>onne9e, capital 
of Messenia, on Mt, Ithome, 

Mbssbnia, a plun west of Sparta, 
separated from it by Mt. Taygetus. 
The two, Messenia and Sparta, 
were rivals for centuries, and fought 
long and bloody wars t(^ether. 

Micipsa, king oTNumidia. 

Milo Papiniamus, T. Annius. a dar- 
ing and extravagant man, tribune of 
4fae plebs 57 B.C., sup|>orted Cicero's 
liecall, killed Clodius in a brawl 52. 

MiNA, a sum of money equal in bul- 
lion to some £4. Sixty minse make 
a talent 

Minerva, Greek Athena, goddess of 
skill and craftsmanship, and patron- 
ess of Athens. Her sacred bird was 
the owl, and there was a sacred ser- 
pent on the Acropolis. 

MiNisH, diminish, 95. 

MiSBNUS, a promontory in the S. of 
Campania. 

MiTHRiDATBS II., king of Pontus, 
337730a B.C., established Pontus as 
an independent kingdom. 

M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the 
people T2S B.C., outl»d C Gracdius 
tor popularity. 



MONBTH, month, z8. 

MuRBNA, L.. LiciNius, served in 
Asia, prsBt(Mr 65 B.C., elected Consul 
for 62. accused of bribery but suc- 
cessfully defended by Cicero. 

Mystbribs, a feast celetoued at 
Eleusis in honour of Demetcr and 
the Maid (Persephone); of two 
sorts, the Lesser and the Greater. 

MvTiLBNB, chief city of Lesbos. 

Nasica Sbrapis^ p. Cork. Scipio, 
led the senatorial party in attadc- 
ing and killing Tiberius Gracchus. 

Naughty, worthless, 156. 

Nbphew, grandson, s. 

Nbptunb, Greek Posddon, god of 
the sea. 

NoiNT, andnt, 190. 

Numantia, on the E. coast of 
Spain. 

Obligatory, used of writings : bonds 
and deeds, 16. 

Obolus, one-sixth of a Greek draduna, 
a silver coin worth about x^d. 

OcTAVius, C, great-nei^ew cf Julius 
Caesar, on adoption by him took th^ 
name of C Juhus Csssar Octavianus, 
63 B.C.-A.D. 14. At Caesar's murder 
he waa but twenty, yet with great 
tact and skill org^ised the party of 
revenge, conquered hb enemies, and 
after the battle of Actium, ^i b.c., 
became emperor. His imperial title 
Augustus was given him 37 b.c. 

Olympia, in Ehs, seat of the great 
games, where were seen many noble 
temples, in chief that of Zeus. 

Olympic Games, celebrated every 
four years at Olympia in Elis, for 
the honour of Zeus U ufnter) : uiese 
were the greatest games of all 
Greece. 

Olympus, on the borders of Thessaly, 
highest mountain in Greece. 

Orchombnus, (x) a dt^ in Bceotia, on 
Lake Copais ; (2) a dty in Arcadia. 

Ordinary, table, 78. 

OwBR, oar, 304. 

Palatine, one of the Seven Hills of 

Rome, adjoining the Forum. 
Panatius, of Rhodes, second century 
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B.C., a Stoic philosopher, lived at 
Athens and at Rome, and wrote a 
book on Duties. 

Part, feature of character, act^ 49. 

PasiphaR, wife of Minos kine of 
Crete, smitten with madness which 
made her fall in love with a bull, by 
which she became mother of the 
monster Minotaur. 

Pass, care, 147. 

Patras, a port of Achaia, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. 

Paulus, L. iEMiLius, defeated Per- 
seus at Pydna 168 b.c. 

Pergamus^ a city of Mysia, in the 
N. of Asia Minor. 

Pella, in Macedon, birthplace of 
Alexander the Great. 

Pelting, mean, 137. 

Pensive, hesitating, 978. 

Perdiccas, of Macedon, one of Alex- 
ander's chief genorals, after his 
death regent^ opposed by a coali- 
tion of Antipater, Craterus, and 
Ptolemy, invaded Egypt, where 
he was killed. 

Pericles, an Athenian orator and 
democratic statesman, died 429 B.C. 

Perseus, last king of Macedon, 
reigned 178-168 B.c.t when he was 
conquered by L. iEmUius Paulus. 

Pharsalia, a plain in Thessaly, by 
Pharsalus, where Caesar defeated 
Pompey 48 b.c. 

Phasblis, a seaport of Lycia. 

Philip, founder of the Macedonian 
empire, 383-336 b.c. 

Philo, of Larissa, an Academic philo- 
sopher, teacher of Cicero. 

Philocrates, an Athenian onator of 
the fourth century B.C., and a sup- 
porter of Philip. 

Phocion, 402-317 B.C, an Athenian 
general and statesman, noted for his 
courage, honour, and magnanimity. 

Phcebus, a name of Apollo. 

Phylarchus, a Greek historian, who 
lived at Athens. 

Pindar, a l3rric poet of Thebes, about 
593-442 B.C. 

Plato, the Athenian philosopher and 
fnend of Socrates, 429-347 B.C. He 
taught in the Academia, hence his 
followers were called Academics. 



PoLVBius, a Greek of Megalopolis, 
kept at Rome as a state prisoner 
for many years, a friend of Scipio, 
author of a History of Rome in 
Greek. 

PoLVEUCTUS, an Athenian orator, 
friend of Demosthenes, worked 
against the Macedonian party. 

Polvsperchon, an officer of Alex- 
ander the Great, served afterwards 
under Antipater in Europe, regent 
of the young king after Antipater's 
death, fought against Cassander, 
but afterwards served under him. 

PoMPEV, Cn. Pompbius Magnus, 
X06 B.C., one of the Triumvirate 59, 
one of the most successful of SuHa s 
generals, fought against Sertorius 
76-71, Con»il 70, popular hero, 
cleared the sea of pirates 67, took 
Jerusalem 63, killed in Egirpt 48. 

Pont, Pontus. a kingdom in Asia 
Minor, S. of tne Black Sea. 

PopiLLius Ljenas, p., a plebeian, 
Consul 133 B.C., persecuted the 
friends of Tiberius Gracchus. 

Post, post-haste, xo6. 

Practise, intrigue, 65. 

Prbpbr, propose, 84. 

Presently, at present, 77 ; at once 

X3I. 

Prevent^ forestall, 940. 

Priam, kmg of Troy. 

Ptolkmy, name of an officer of Alex- 
ander the Great, and of sevenil 
Idags of E^[ypt. 

PvRRHUS, kitw of Epirus, 3x8-372 
Q.C., ^o aner a long career of 
conquest invaded Italy 280, at first 
successful, afterwards defeated at 
Beneventum 275. 

Pytheas, an Athenian orator, op- 
ponent of Demosthenes. 

Pythia, priestess of Apollo Pythius 
at Delpni. 

Pythian Gambs^ held every four 
years at Delphi in honour of Apollo 
Pythius. The contests were ath- 
letic, &c., and literary or mudcal. 

Quadkyns, Lat. ^imm&vmt, a small 
coin. 

aUAWMiRB^ quagn^e, 3% 
uiT, acquit, X57. 
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Rack, scratch, 986, 

Ramp, to tread, dance, 165. 

Rbx, Q. Marcius, Omsul 68 b.c, 

took the field against Catiline 63. 
Rhamnus, in Attica, N. of Athens. 
RouN, to round, 277. 
Runagate, mnaway, 7. 

SAI.AMIS, (z) an island lying close off 
Attica, opposite to the luurhoor of 
Piraeus, where the Greeks con* 
(luered Xerxes 480 b.c, (a) a dty 
in Cjrprus. 

Samos, an island <^ C»pt Mycale in 
Asia Minor. 

Sappho, of Lesbos, the supreme Greek 
poetess, flourished about 600 b.c. 

Sardis, digital city of Lydia. 

Sardonian's laugh, the laugh of a 
man who has little cause for it. 

Saturn, an ancient Latin deity, 
under whom men were supposed 
to haye enjoyed the Golden Age. 
Hb temple in the Forum was the 
puUic treasury ; part of it still 
stands. 

SCiBVOLA, Q. Marcius, the Augur, 
friend of Scipio African the Less. 

SciPio, L. Cornbuus, conqueror of 
Antiodius IL 290 b.c 

Scipio Africanus Major, P. Corn., 
conqueror of Hannibal at Zama 
902 B.C, and one of Rome's greatest 
men. 

SciPio, P. Corn. Sc. ^miuanus 
Africanus Minor, bom about 
285 B.C, took Carthage X46, Nu- 
mantia 133, died suwloily, pro> 
bably by murder, 109. 

Scot, fee, 115. 

Sblbucus, name of several kings of 
Syria. 

Sbllasia, a city^ near Sparta. 

Sbntbncb, opinion, 104. 

Sbss, assess, 58. 

Sbvbral, separate, 197. 

Shambfast, modest, a6. 

Sharp, at thb, with sharp weiq[>ons, 
1x9. 

Shrich, screech, 8x9. 

SiCYOM, « dty near Coriolh. 

Sight, great number, 333. 

SiGNiORY, lordsUp, 4». 

SiTH, since, X5. 



SiTHBNCB, since, 95. 

Socratbs, a philosopher of Adiens, 
4697309 B.C., the founder of dia- 
Jiectic teaching, teacher of Plato. 

SoDAiN, sudden, 56. 

SoDOMiTB, vicious person. 

SoLDiBR-PARB, warfare, 265. 

SoMMBR, summer, 24X. 

SoFHOCLBSj second of the great Athe* 
nian tragic poets, 495-4^ B.C. 

Spharus, a Stoic philosopher, pupil 
of ZenOj lived at Alexandria, and 
visited Sparta. 

Squinancb, quinsy, 170. 

Statb, potentate, xox. 

Stint, allowance, 58. 

Stout, bold, 3^. 

Stovb, hot bath, 290. 

Straight, strict, strictly kept, 294. 

Strait, isthmus, 292 ; ipass, 3x7. 

Sulla, L. Cornblius, 13^8 b.c., a 
noble, profligate, but a great general 
and statesman, made lumsdf dic- 
tator 82 B.C., when hb proscriptions 
made Rome run with blood. 

SusA, a city where was die winter 
palace of the Persian kings. 

Table, tablet, 321. 

Talent, 60 minae, 6000 drachmae, a 

sum in bullion equal to about £^0. 
Target, shield, 333. 
Tarentum, a Greek colony and port 

in S. Italy. 
Tarsus, capital of Cilida, no mean 

dty. 
Taygbtus, a mountain range parting 

Messenia from Sparta. 
Tbgba, a dty in the Pdoponoese, not 

far from Sparta. 
Temper, tune, make harmonious, well 

proportioned, or symmetrical, 44. 
Tbrpandbr, of Lesbos, the founder 

of Greek mu^c and lyric poetry, 

seventh century b.c. He lived at 

Sparta. 
THALAltiiB, (i)a dty in Elb, (2) a dty 

in Messenia. 
Thales, of Crete, a musidan and 

lyric ^oet, seventh century B.C. He 

lived in Sparta. ' 
Thbophrastus, of Lesbos, a Greek 

philosopher and naturalist, died at a 

great age 387 B.C. 
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Theopompus, king of Sparta, about 
770-720 B.C. 

Theopompus, of Chios, a Greek his- 
torian, fourth century B.C. 

Thbrambmes, as known to history, 
was a mean and cowardly man, who 
was a leader of the oligarchicsd 400 
in Athens 411 B.C. ; but his manner 
of facing of death was highly praised 
in antiquity. 

Thbrmodon, a river near Chseronea. 

Thbrmopyla, a pass between Thes- 
saly and Locris. 

Thbsmophoria, a feast of the women 
at Athens, held at sowing time 
^October) in honour of Demeter 
(Ceres). 

THBSPiiB, in Boeotia. 

Thessalonica, near Saloniki, on the 
Gulf of Therma. 

Thucydidbs, (i) son of Melesias, an 
Athenian statesman of the fifth cen> 
tury B.C. ; (a) son of Olorus^ his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian War. 

Thurii, a Greek colony in South 
Italy. 



TisiCK, pttsic, 6a. 

Tov, trine, 292. 

Tract, protract, 324. 

Trcezbn, a district and town on the 

N. E. of the Peloponnese. 
Troth, truth, 87. 
TyrtwBus, an Athenian, who wrote 

war songs for Sparta during the 

second Messenian War. 

Unmabitbd, uninhabited, 85. 
Umwarbs, unawares, 3. 

Vbrrbs, C, a rapacious and unscru- 
pulous man, wno was accused by 
Cicero for his dealings in Sicily 73- 
71 B.C., and forced to fly. 

Very, true, 88. 

ViBON^ ViBO, Greek Hipp<Miium a 
city in Bruttium, S. Italy. 

Wbsil, weazand, throat, 170. 
Wist, knew, 332. 

Zend op Citium, third centurv b. 
founder of the Stoic philosophy. 
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